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PREFACE. 


Two years and a half have elapsed since I sent home 
my First Volume. This Second Volume would have 
been ready sooner but for the constant interruptions to 
which I have been subjected. The pressure of official 
work has largely increased, and, at one time, when I 
was called on to take charge of the administration of 
the Province of Orissa, was so heavy as to compel me 
to lay aside all literary work for six months. 

To this cause must also be ascribed much of the dis¬ 
jointed and unfinished appearance of some parts of the 
work, for which I must ask the reader’s indulgence. 

John Beames. 

Cutback, Oeissa, April, 1874. 
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ERHATA. 


Page 11, line 7, for nadi read nadi, i.e. the mark on the final a is the accent, 
not the long vowel; and so in the six words which follow. 

Page 25, line 21, for read Sfl*?- 

Page 26, line 14, for read 
Page 30, line 5, for read 
Page 39, line 6, for 4j read JITW. 

” ©s 

Page 53, line 10, for | read ^^*11 ■ 

Page 53, line 11, for read ^Y^giTT- 

Page 58, line 27, iovjujaru rmAjugarii. 

Page 65, line 23, for read ^grT«rr. 

Page 70, line 8, for read 

Page 70, line 14, dele “a” after “with.” 

Page 70, line 19, for ^TWIT read 
Page 78, line 9, for B. read Pr, 

Page 81, line 3 from bottom, for derivatives read desideratives. 

Page 83, line 1, for gaurusu read ganrusu. 

Page 93, line 8, for read 

Page 95, line 20, for read 

Page 100, line 19, for quarrel read quarrelsome. 

Page 113, line 18, for it read them. 

Page 122, line 7, transfer the comma from after ‘mute’ to after ‘consonant.’ 

Page 128, line 5, for ^41(14(1 read 

Page 128, line 5, for rf^fT read 

Page 128, line 20, for ^WcffjJrT read 

Page 128, line 20, for rffaj read 

Page 132, line 17, in “so-much-used” dele the first hyphen. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 141, line 3, for “fifty-three” read “fifty-five.” 

Page 150, line 1, for read 

Page 154, line 1, after ‘except’ insert M. 

Page 161, line 17, for fJJg’ read 
Page 179, line 22, for future read past. 

Page 201, line 7, for ^ read ^ 

Page 201, line 7, for read 

Page 201, line 4 from bottom, for these read those. 

Page 202, line 23, for read 

Page 212, line 11, for ^iT^ read II 

Page 219, line 8, for read ^c{| | ■(. 

Page 254, line 3 from bottom, for read IglSj. 
Page 267, line 13, for ^ read 
Page 269, line 6, for read . 

Page 275, line 13, for read '^111 • 

Page 275, line 20, for read 
Page 293, line 18, for termination read combination. 
Page 293, line 3 from bottom, for read JRfPC ■ 

Page 295, line 23, for read f xffH. 

Page 297, line 22, for read 

Page 316, line 4, for read 

Page 332, line 11, for you read yore. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

FORMATION OF THE STEM. 

CONTENTS. —§ 1. Steuctuke of the Novn.—§ 2. Suffixes.—^ 3. Stems in 
• A . —§ 4. Adjectives Fobmed fro.m a-stems.—§ 5. Exceptions.—§ 6. Stems 
IN -NA, AND -AA’A. — § 7. Stems in -A preceded by a Semivowel.— § 8. 
Stems in -KA. —§ 9. The EA-suffix and its Ramifications.—§ 10. Stems 
IN -7!SA.—} 11. Treatment op Feminine Stems in -A. — § 12. Group of 
Stems in the Palatai, and Labial Short Vowels.—§ 13. The Long Vowels 
OF THOSE Organs.—§ 14. Stems in s .—} 15. Dissyllabic and Consonantal 
Suffixes.—•§ 16. Stems of TTncebtain Origin or Partial Application.— 
§ 17. Secondary Stems.—Formation of Abstract Nouns.— 18, 19. —The 
Same—Possessives and Attributives.— 20-22. The Same.—§ 23. Stems 
WITH Double Suffixes. — § 24. Formation op Diminutives. — § 25. Com¬ 
pound Nouns.—§ 26. Numerals—Cardinals.—§ 27- Numerals—Ordinals. 
—§ 28. Other Numerals. 

§ 1. Novns are divided into two classes: those which name 
objects, and are called appellatives, or in the older phraseology 
mbstantives ; and those which describe the qualities of objects, 
and are called attributives, or in the older phraseology adjectives. 
Both classes will be considered in this Chapter. 

The noun as employed in Sanskrit contains three divisions— 
the root, the suffix, and the termination; the root and soffix 
taken together constitute the stem, the whole three combined 
form the perfect noun fitted for use in speaking or writing. 
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VoL. II. 
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FORMATION OF THE STEM. 


Thus naras, “a man,” consists of three parts, nar-^a-\-s, where 
nar is the root, a the suffix, s the termination; nar + a = nara 
is the stem. 

The terminations vary with every relation or connexion of 
the noun, and their variations constitute what are called cases. 
In the modern languages the terminations of the Sanskrit noun 
no longer exist in their original form; in some of the seven 
languages no trace of them is perceptible in the singular, and 
only weakened and half-obliterated traces remain in the plural; 
in none of the languages are more than slight and doubtful 
indications of their presence still observable. The variations 
of case are expressed in the modern languages by particles 
placed after the stem, just as in modern European languages 
they are expressed by particles placed before the stem. The 
English declension, fish, of fish, to fish, stands in the same re¬ 
lation to the Gothic Jishs, fiskis, fiska ; and French champ, de 
champ, d champ, in the same relation to Latin campus, campu 
campo ; as Hindi nar, nar kd, nar ko, does to Sanskrit naras, 
narasya, nardya. 

The first point then to be considered is the formation of the 
stem, and in this inquiry our attention is entirely concentrated 
on the final syllable or suffix. When treating, in the First Book, 
of Phonetic Changes, I exhibited, as far as the materials at my 
command permitted, those alterations and corruptions which 
have operated to change the form of the root; and the next 
step is to discuss the processes by which the stem, consisting 
of the combination of root and suffix, has been built up in its 
manifold developments. 

Sanskrit grammarians divide nominal stems into two classes. 
They do not admit the possibility of a noun being a primitive 
word, derived from nothing else, but hold that all the words 
in their language are derived from verbal roots (called dhdtu), 

additions and changes of various kinds. The first class, 
therefore, consists of those nouns derived from the dhdtu directly t 
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these they call kridanta; the second, of those derived immedi¬ 
ately from other nouns: these they name taddhita. I shall use 
for kridanta ierva. “primary stem”; for taddhita^ “secondary 
stem.” 

§ 2. Derivation is effected by the addition to the dhatu, or 
root, of certain syllables called pratyaya, or suffix. These suffixes 
in many cases not merely add a vowel or syllable to the root, 
but also effect some change in the root itself, either by lengthen¬ 
ing the vowel, eliding a final consonant, or in some other way. 
In order to indicate the effect the suffix has on the root, the 
Indian grammarians have prefixed or added to each suffix 
certain letters, which servo as a sort of memoria tcchnica. Thus 
“cooking,” would be described as tr^+ 'sr=T, that is, derived 
from the root “ to cook” by the suffix the effect of this 
suffix is principally to add a final ^ to the root, but it also 
lengthens the root-vowel, and this effect is indicated by the 
letter it moreover changes a final palatal into a guttural, 
and this is denoted by the The number of pratyayas is 
very great, the grammarians having multiplied them without 
stint, in order to give expression to the large mass of minute 
distinctions with which they have encumbered their writings. 
As, however, we are not discussing Sanskrit grammar, but only 
the simpler grammar of its modern descendants, it will not be 
necessary to consider all these suffixes in detail. They may be 
conveniently thrown into groups according to the vowel or 
syllables which they actually add to the root, the technical 
letters being referred to only when the distinction which they 
mark is of importance in its bearing on the forms of the spoken 
languages. Among the kridantas or primary stems the Indian 
grammarians include participles and verbal forms of all kinds, 
as well as abstract nouns. It wiU, however, be more in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of linguistic science to reserve the 
consideration of participles and all verbal formations till the 
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chapters on the Verb are reached, and to discuss in this place 
merely those suffixes which form substantives and adjectives. 

Suffixes are monosyllabic or dissyllabic. Out of the vast mass 
of suffixes mentioned by the Sanskrit grammarians, many may 
be dismissed as unconnected with the present subject, inasmuch 
as the stems formed by them were so formed before the rise 
of the modem languages, and the question of their construction 
is a matter not of modern, but of ancient, grammar. Our seven 
languages took over these words ready made, and, as far as we 
are concerned therefore, they may be regarded as primitive 
words. Only such suffixes will here be introduced as have left 
traces in the speech of the present times; and if it be necessary 
to apeak of certain of them which are of purely Sanskrit use, 
it is merely because of their bearing on phonetic or structural 
processes of recent introduction. 

§ 3, Stems in -a. The nouns of this class are of all three 
genders, and make in the nominative case of Skr., maso. -as, 
fem. neut. -am. The s of the masc. nom., however, is not 
permanent; before a word beginning with a sonant letter, it, 
together with the a of the stem, changes into o. Inasmuch as 
the sonant letters in Sanskrit are more numerous than the 
surds, the fo'nn of the nominative case in -o was much more 
frequently heard than any other; and the vulgar, who are not 
careful of minute grammatical distinctions, appear even in the 
earliest times to have used the termination in -o to the ex¬ 
clusion of all others. Thus Vararuchi (v. 1) gives it as a 
general rule that o is substituted for su (=as), the technical 
name of the nom. sing, ending, in all words whose base ends 
in a, as vackchho, vasaho, piiriso, for vrikshas, vriskabhas, puru- 
shas. He considers that the a of the suffix has been elided, 
though it is more probable that the whole termination -as 
changed into -a through the intermediate form -ah, the labial 
vowel owing its origin to tho involuntary contraction of the 
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lips during the passing of the soft breathing indicated by the 
visarga. In Magadhi Prakrit the nom. is sometiines formed 
in -e, and in Apabhransa in -m. 

In more recent times two separate sets of stems developed 
themselves out of this a-stem. The first probably ended in u 
in all the languages down to about the fourteenth century; 
since then it has ended in -a in all but Sindhi, which still re¬ 
tains the termination in In old Hindi and Marathi the 
nominative in m is distinctly traceable, and in the former is 
even lengthened to u at the end of adverse where the metre 
requires a long syllable. This is especially the case in Tulsi 
Das’s Bamayan, a work which exhibits a wide range of popular 
forms and phrases. Thus we have 

at the ends of rhyming lines for in modern H. 

hrir, Mr. The second ended in o, which in the 
broad pronimciation of old Hindi sounds au, though the form 
in 0 is often used by the earlier poets; and there is no dis¬ 
tinction between the two: it is merely a matter of manuscripts, 
some using one, some the other form. This o softened sub¬ 
sequently still further into d, in all but G. and S., which still 
retain o. 

Concerning the cause of the parallel existence of the two 
forms there has hitherto been much doubt. Dr. Trumpp con¬ 
siders it a mere matter of accident, and thinks the presence of 
one form or the other is due to habit and daily* usage.' Dr. 
Hoemle, however, holds, and with justice, that this reasoning 
is insufficient, and would ascribe all words which exhibit .the 
& ~ o termination to the forms of nouns with an added which 
are extremely common in Prakrit. To this opinion I in the 
main subteribe. I think myself fortunate in this second volume 

^ “ Eine Segel scheint bei dieser Separation nicbt Torgewaltet an haben, wenigstMH 
babe icb bia jetzt noch keine entdecken konnen, sondeni der tagtaglicbe Oebraneb 
seheinti sicb tui die eine oder andere F.ndnng entacbieden za baboi.”—^Zeitoob. d. 
D.M.G. vol. xvi. p. ISl. 
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to have hints from other and better scholars than myself, which 
were wanting when the First Volume was written. 

There is, however, one other possible way of accounting for 
the peculiarity. This is the influence of the accent.' It is 
vigorously denied by some that the Sanskrit accent has per¬ 
sisted until modem times; but it may be urged that the idea 
is a new one, not altogether without support in facts, nor in 
any way d priori impossible, and it is not quite fair to dismiss 
it contemptuously without due consideration.® The influence of 
the accent is naturally oonfined to words of the early Tadbhava 
class, namely to words which have come down uninterruptedly 
from those times when Sanskrit was spoken, and whose form 
depends on the ear, not on tFe eye. This is all that is claimed 
for it; it is not pretended that the Sanskrit accent has been 
preserved in words resuscitated from the written language by 
learned men, centuries after it had ceased to be spoken. 

"With these reservations, the reader is invited to examine the 
lists hereinafter given, given not in a spirit of dogmatism, but 
merely because I cannot satisfy myself in rejecting accentual 
influence in them, till I am met by sometliing more convincing 
than sneers; though in the desire to arrive at the truth, which 
is the only object which these researches can possibly have for 
one in my position, I shall be ready to throw down my weapons 
and acknowledge myself beaten directly I feel myself fairly 
convinced. 

In any case, whether the influence of the accent be admitted 
or rejected, the collection of words now given will be useful as 

^ See Vol. I. Ch. I. § 6, pp. 17 ff. 

2 Unfortunately little is known of the spoken accent in Skr. In the following 
pages, the rules laid down in Bopp’s Vergleichendes Accentuationssystem have been my 
guide; but perhaps since that was written advances have been made by European 
writers. These, in my isolated position in the depths of an Indian province, I have no 
means of obtaining. I am, however, quite conscious of the unfavourable effect isolation 
has on this, and all other parts of my work, and only wish my critics would bear it 
iu mind sometimes. 
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affording instances of the development of the -a suffix, whatever 
be thought of the cause of it. Those who hold that the termi¬ 
nation d=;o is due to the Prakrit (and at times also Sanskrit) 
suffix ^ must explain to us why this producing d = o, has 
been so capriciously employed, why, in fact, Skr. “lip,” 
shoidd not have taken a ^ and become Pr. H. 

just as much as, according to them, 'si'tS “ egg,” took ^ and 
became If, as is asserted, all nouns 

might and did take this why do not all nouns of this stem 
end in the moderns in d = o, why do some end in a = m ? 

(1). Barytoiies. —The Sanskrit words in the following list are 
all accented on the penultimate; they are all primary stems 
formed by the addition to the verbal root of one or other of 
the.simple suffixes, such as and the like: they 

„ are all therefore fair cases in point. 

Skr. “lip,” Pr. H. P. fr3, G. ftj, M. WS, 

o,-^. 

Skr. “ear,” Pr. H. ^iT^, P. G. M. B. O. grUT, S. 

Skr. eRTS “ wood,” H. all, but S. 

Skr. ^ “armpit,” Pr. H. P. G. M. B. O. 

S.^f. 

Skr. “kos,” H. P- . the rest S. iSfitfr. 

Skr. trouble,” P.iSi^, M. , S. . 

Skr. “moment,” H. the rest Id Of, S. (fern.). 

Skr. iro “womb,” H. 31^, ’TTO, P- id. and M. G. arPT. S. 

Skr. ^ “ viUage,” H. aiN, G- ’ITO, M. jfR, B. O. art, S. 

Skr. '4||<d "net,” H. dlid, so lii all, bat G. 5(1*. 50^, s. flrni- 
Skr. ?rPf “tone,” H. rn*f» so in all, G. TTPII. S. *!T^. 

Skr. “oil,” H. so in all, S. 

Skr. “tooth,” H. so in all, P. 
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Skr. “day ” H. so in all, S.f^. 

Skr.^^J “country,” H.^^, in the rest S. 

Skr. TTfST “noose,” H. qT9, TjrfH, G. and the rest THIT, P- TT?. S- 

Skr. HfT^ “ploughshare,” H. ““d so in all, but P. Ikclo) S. "*51^. 

Skr. JTT^ “road,” H. JT^r, »rW, in the rest JTTFT, S. TTI^. 

Skr. “world,” H.'SVir(“people”)t in the rest ^^55, S. 

Skr. “bamboo,” H. and so in all, S. «rr^. 

Skr. “banian-tree,” H. so in all, M. O. S. «j^. 

Skr. “poison,” H. f^, B. fipi, M. G. id. and P. 

f^, f^, S. and f^. 

Instances might be multiplied to a large extent, but the 
above will suffice to show that the rule holds good in a vast 
majority of instances, Sindhi having uniformly u, the other 
languages a, though Gujarati now and then retains «, This 
final short a is not pronounced at all in Hindi, Panjabi, Ma¬ 
rathi, or Gujarati, and very slightly in Bengali and Oriya. 
We hear /d/, fdn, tel, ddnt, and so on, not j&la; words of this 
class may, for practical purposes, be regarded as ending in con¬ 
sonants, except in M. and G., where it is necessary, as will be 
shown hereafter, to bear in mind the existence of the final mute 
a, in order to effect the necessary changes of the base in the 
oblique cases of the singular. 

(2). Oscytones .—The list which follows comprises, like that 
which precedes, none but primary stems formed by simple 
suffixes, as and the like; but the words which it con¬ 

tains are aU accented on the last syllable, and accordingly it 
will be seen that they all end in the modem languages in 
d or 0 . 

Skr. “egg,” H. P. id., B. '3irfT, O. id., S. M. and 

G. are exceptions, M. G. 

Skr. “worm,” H. and so in alJ, G. and S. 
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Skr. “knife,” H. ^TT. and so •“ all, G. and S. (In all the 

fem, is more common.) 

Skr. ^ “ slave,” H. %gT', so in all, O. and S. 

Skr. 'qxj “dust,” H. (“powder”), so in all, G. and 8. M. 

and B. also ^T. 

Skr. ^ “dust,” H.^srr (“lin»e”), P. id., M. *qin. ®- O- 
B. also ^r^f, G. and 8. 

Skr. “candle,* H. f^, O. B. id., P. f?[WT, M. f^, G. 

1^'Y, S. 

Skr. “flag,” H. VHTT. P- id., G. \il^. 

Skr. 5rr^ “ stream,” H. STf^. and so in all, G. vtldbt, and S. 

srrfi'. 

Skr. tpJT“snake’s hood,” H. -qiisn, M. B. O. id., G. Wt. S. TSflir (fern.). 
Skr. ^ “young,” H. WT. and so in all, B. ^TWT. G. 'at^, 
S. 

Skr. “spear,” H. »rraT. P- W- O- id., G. and S. »rr^. 

Skr. “brother-in-law,” H. ^t^|, P. M. Bldbl > B. 0. ){HI> G. 
and S. G. also 

Skr. 5giWl “ shoulder,” H. ^tNT, P- M. «it^, O. B. ^fVT. G- 

s. grfvt- 

Sk*. “post,” H. P- B- O. id. 

Skr. Jin “mouse,” H. ?rBT, P. B. id., O. 

Ov Ov «> 

Skr. “rain,” H, ^^oiX.^T» B* 

The TTi'ndi' in this, as in so many other instances, vindicates 
its right to be considered the leading language of the group, by 
the fidelity with which it adheres to rule. The other languages 
are less faithful to the long vowel representing the oxy tone, than 
they are to the short vowel derived from the barytone stems. 
Marathi especially diverges in this respect, but the divergence 
is probably due, as will be seen hereafter, to its practice in 
modifying the- final vowel of the stem in the oblique cases. 
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Bopp’s rule* for stems formed by the addition of simple a 
is that they carry the accent on the root-syllable in most cases. 
He excepts, however, a class of abstract stems formed from roots 
in i and I, which allow the accent to sink down to the final 
syllable. They are as follows: 

Skr. “destruction,” H. P.%, S. G. %, M. 

Not used in B. and O. except as Tatsama. 

Skr. “heap.” In compounds H. M. etc. 

Skr. f% 3r?r “ victory.” In all or %. 

.Skr. “smiling-.” Not in use. 

Skr. “horse.” and ^ in the old poets; often with an 

additional syllablein Chand. 

Skr.'iSt “buying.” In compounds H. B. O- »d., 

P- S. 

Skr. “fear,” H. *nT, B. O. id., P. S. and af3, M. 

G. *RI. 

Skr. “abode.” In the compounds with as below. 

.Skr. “temple,” H. P. ^^TSIT, G. 

M. ^^i36, O. id., B. 

Skr. “father-in-law’s house,” H. M. 

Skr. “ refuge.” In the compound H. P- 

id., M. B. O. id., G. S. 


In all these words the inherent weakness of the has led to 
the corruption of the two syllables of the Skr. into one in such 
words as dh-d, devdld, while in others it has been practically 
softened into a diphthong in combination with the preceding 
consonant. It may also be conjectured that though the learned 
accentuated the last syllable of stems of this small class, the 
masses did not at any time observe this distinction, but treated 


> Vergl. Accentuationssystem, } 115. 
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them as barytones, and the final Towel has therefore not been 
preserved. 

There is also a rule of a somewhat intricate character, which 
declares that stems of this form, when simple appellatives, which, 
according to their original meaning, are nouns of agency, bear 
the accent on the last syllable. Under this head are such words as 

nadi, “ river,” or the sounder (root “ to sound ”). 
plavii, “ ship,” or tAe swimmer (root ^ “ to float”). 
chord, “ tliief,” or the stealer (root “ to steel ”). 
hard, “ liaiid,” or the maker (root ^ “ to do”). 
maghd, “ cloud,” or the icetter (root fJTf “ mingfere”). 
devdi “ god,” or the shiner (root “ to shine”). 

It is obvious, however, that nouns of this class may be formed 
to any extent by a little exercise of the imagination. Every 
noun in fact formed by the suffixes ack, ghah, or ap and the 
like, which merely add a vowel to the root, might be classed as 
a nomen ageniis, and expected to be an oxytone. There is no 
reason why garhha, “ womb,” should not be considered as a 
noun of the agent, meaning the container (root “to hold”), 
or lidrna, “ the ear,” as the piercer (root “ to pierce ), or' 
v'lsha, “poison,” as the pervader, from its action in stealthily 
creeping into the blood (root “ to penetrate ”); and as a 
matter of fact the grammarians do so regard them aU. The 
rule appears to be too subtle for general practical use, and the 
following list of oxytones of this class, mostly formed with 
which is said specially to form agents, will show that in a 
majority of instances the modern languages have not regarded 
these words as oxytones. 

Skr. “hand,” H. and so in ail, S. 

Skr. “ river,” H. M. id., perhaps S. 51^ “ tube,” but also 
Skr. “cloud,” H. and so in all, 8. jpg. 

Skr. “thief,” H. and so in all, 8. 
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Skr. ^ “grod,” H."^, so in ail, S. %'3 and (In Muham¬ 

madan Sindh it means “a devil.”) 

Skr. “gadfly” (the hiter), H. and so in all, S. “ the 

bite of an insect or reptile.” 

Skr. “bridegroom,”(he who chooses the wife), H. P. B. O. id., 
M. G. WK, S. 

§ 4. Under this ride is included a large number of adjectives 
which are oxytone in Sanskrit, and end with long d or o in the 
modems. It may, however, be observed, that the majority of 
adjectives from a-stems end in d or o in the masculines, except 
in B. and 0., where^the habitual neglect of quantity has led to 
the final vowel being shortened. The rule therefore hardly 
covers aU the examples, and is perhaps not meant to do so, as 
Bopp merely includes adjectives with the meaning of the present 
participle. We may suppose that the rule, once established for 
this class of adjectives, gradually extended itself to the others 
also, on account of the facility which the variety of terminations 
so obtained aflbrded for making the distinctions of gender. In 
those languages which pay little or no attention to gender, as 
the Bengali and Oriya, the distinction was not needed, and we 
hear in 0. such phrases as dord bhai, “ eldest brother,” and bord 
bkauni, “eldest sister.” 

• Examples of adjectives—(o) indicates oxytone, (i) barytone 
adjectives: 

Skr. (4) “clear, good,” H. P- id., O. S. 

(“white”), B. O. '^T^. 

Skr. ^ (o) “blind,” H. P. G. M. ^^^1351, 

B. O. S. 

Skr. ^ (4) “half,” H. P- ^117. O. S. 

M. ^rvu, B. wvT. o. ^rer, 


' Used as a substantive. 
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Skr. ^ (o) “high,” H. P. S. G. M. 

B. O. id. 

Skr. qrra (*) “black,” H. ?EraT, P. M. qiT35T. G- ^ST3^, B. gfra, 

^rm. o. aasT- 

Skr. ami (o) “ one-eyed,” H. amiT, P- M. anP. G- S. aiWt, B. 

«BT11T. o. apf. 

Skr. (o) “deep,” H. jrf^, aif^, and so in all, O. arf^- 

The Tatsama is also in use in all. 

Skr. art® («) “intense,”' H. aTTST, P- id., G. aTT^, M. B. O. ap^. 
Skr. a^T (*) “pale,” H. aftp, P- id., S. G. aflfl, M. (dimin.)3f|X2T, 
O. aftXT. B. aftr. 

Skr. Efsi (o) “dense,” H. EfsiT, P. ERTT, S. G. (many, much), 
M. EPU, O. B. ER- 

Skr. af^ (o) "hard,” H. af^, o. B. id., p. aH'si, ®a> G. asa, 
M. a^a. o. B. af^, s. aza. 

Skr. ^faa W “right” (hand), H. O. aifia. B. 

Skr. afa'i: (O) "deaf,” H. M. id., G. afft. s. aTfl. 

B- aiTT. o. 

. Skr. (o) “dry,” H. WT. P. G. M. aai. s. a^, 
o.^ai, B. aaf. 

There are very many other instances. Hindi preserves the 
long vowel which naturally arises from oxytones, and lengthens 
the vowel in many cases in barytones; in a few Tatsamas like 
the long vowel is not taken. The accent is thus virtually 
neglected, and in this respect Hindi is followed generally by 
P. S. and G. Marathi halts between two opinions, sometimes 
taking the short vowel, sometimes the long; the latter, however, 
appears to be the more common of the two, as might be expected 
in a gender-ridden language like this. More remarks about the 
adjectives will be found scattered amongst the various stems. 


Deep (colour), strong (infusion of a drug), thick (doth), etc. 
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§ 5. The influence of the accent is only claimed for the early 
Tadbhava class, and it is natural therefore that there should be 
many instances in which it does not apply. Seeing that there 
are among the late Tadbhavas many which approach closely in 
point of antiquity to the latest of the early Tadbhavas, the line 
is hard to draw. We merely give examples therefore of these 
exceptions, and wish for explanation as to why, if the stems in 
d-o are due to the addition of that suffix has not been used 
here also. Many of the words now given appear, from their 
phonetic structure, to be early Tadbhavas, as for instance 
which exhibits the Prakrit process of assimilation from 
into and the modem further elimination of the first 

element of the nexus and compensatory lengthening of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel. 

(1). Of Sanskrit oxytones which take the short or barytone 
ending in the moderns, the following are some of the more 
prominent examples: 

Skr. “lion,” H. P. id., tlie rest spell but pronounce singh, 
8. both ftfEfr and 

Skr. “bear,” H. G. id., M. P. 8. O. (rare) 

Skr. ^ “house,” H. and .so in all, 8. O.-H. M. id. 

Skr. “year,” H. and so in all, but 8. 

Skr. TJI!!' “leaf,” H. tlTsf (betel), and so in all, 8. XJT»T. 

Skr. JfTW “ nature,” H. and so in all (JTT'a). 

Skr. “slave,” H. and so in all, 8. 

Skr. “milk,” H. and .so in all, 8. 

These words are all verj^ common words in constant daily use, 
and as such should, according to the ^ theory, have taken 
that suffix in Prakrit, and consequently end in d~o in the 
moderns. Some of them have an alternative form in d, as 
which has “a leaf;” which has and in 
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the sense of “ rain; ” the meanings of and are secondary 
or restricted, as compared with traT and i, and they are 
perhaps- late Tadbhavas in the former, but early Tadbhavas in 
the latter sense. 

(2). Barytones in Sanskrit, but taking the long Towel in the 
moderns, are the following : 

Skr. “ iron,” H. , P. B. id., but M. O. O. (O. also W). 
S. 

Skr. ^1$ "gold,” H. P- B. O. id., but M. , G. S. 

I cannot find many undoubted examples of this class, and 
' even those that do occur do not run throusrh the whole seven 
languages, which seem as a general habit to be more faithful to 
the barytone accent, especially in substantives, than they are 
to the oxytone, or, if we accept the ^ theory, to be derived from 
words which did not take the ^ termination, more frequently 
than from those which did. 

§ 6. Stems in ~na and -ana. The former of these is in use 
only in a very small class of words, all of which, with one 
exception, are oxytone in Sanskrit. The words are— 
yajnd from yaj, “ to sacrifice.” 
pra'snd ,, prackh, “ to ask.” 
yatnd „ yat, “ to strive.” 

vihnd „ vichh, “ to shine.” 

and fern, ydchia „ ydch, “ to ask.” 

trhhna ,, trkh, " to thirst.” 

The exception is sicdpna from shwap, “to sleep,” which, 
however, the grammarians derive by the sufiSx ^*1. while the 
others are formed by •P? • 

In the modern languages these words, many of which are 
much corrupted, take the under-mentioned forms: 

Skr. '?rSf "sacrifice,” Old-H. H. «rjar, P- aW, M. 

B.O. WR, S. ^aj. 
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Skr. ^ “effort,” H. P- M. G. id., S. WrTg- 

Skr. “question.” Not in use, except as a rare Tatsama. 

Skr. “shining, light,” H. (“dawn”), or 

M. s. fipTra, (The M. and S. are compounds, 

of which the first part represents 

Skr. ^ “dream,” Old-H. Ijqn, P. ^«T, S. 

G.^Sf. 

In these words the accent is entirely neglected; strangely the 
only word in which Panjabi and Sindhi exhibit oxytone termi¬ 
nations is precisely that one which is barytone in Sanskrit. It 
will be more convenient to take the feminines of this and all 
the other -a stems together later on. 

The suffix -ana is one of the most commonly used of all. It 
is of all three genders, and in the large majority of instances is 
barytone, carrying the accent on the root-syllable. A few cases 
exist in which the first syllable of the suffix bears the accent, 
and some in which it is oxytone, but the rule is that they 
should be barytone. 

The masculine contains simple appellatives whose original 
meaning was that of the agent. They are not much used in 
the modern speech, and when they are, occur as Tatsamas, or 
as very slightly changed Tadbhavas. Peing mostly simple 
words with strong consonants, they offer no opportunity for 
phonetic changes, and may therefore, in spite of their identity 
with the Skr. form, be ancient w'ords. I give a short list, as 
there is not much to be learnt from them, beyond the fact, im¬ 
portant to the present portion of our inquiry, that they take in 
every case the barytone form. 

Skr. «r^5f “son” (the delighter), H. and so in all. Chielly used 

in poetry. 

Skr. <1 •t “singer,” H. | ^<1, and so in all. Chiefly used in poetry. 
Skr. “mirror” (the flatterer), H. and so in all, except S. 
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Skr. “fire” (the burner), H. ^^*1. and so in all. 

Skr. “tooth ” (the biter), H. ^51*1, and so in all, except S. Poetic. 

Skr. tfTnj' “raft” (the crosser), H. and so in all, except S. Poetic. 

Skr. “ray” (the shiner), H. and so in all, S. 

Skr. “boiled rice” (the moistener), H. and so in all, 

except S. Poetic. 

Three adjectives, oxytone: 

Skr. WtTipr “angry,” H. (rare). 

Skr. “angry,” H. (rare), S. ^r^qjY comes from another 

stem. 

Skr. “obstructive,” H. (rare). 

Far more widely used, and in every sense more important, is 
the neuter form. Two classes must be here distinguished: the 
first, simple appellatives, or names of objects or actions; the 
second, abstract nouns which have the meaning of the perform¬ 
ance of an action, or the being in a state. The latter are in 
fact the infinitives of verbs. 

The first class is always barytone, both in Sanskrit and the 
moderns. 

Skr. “courtyard,” H. WJPI, ^*1, P. B. O. id., O. 

8. Wf. 

Skr. eR7W*T “gold,” H. chi-s|«(,and so in all but S. 

Skr. ^5^*1 “sandal-nood,” H. in all, B. 

Skr. WYW^ “life,” H. ^Y^sf, so in all, P. S. 

Skr. “song,” H. so in all. 

Skr. “bath,” H. , ^sfT^, P. B. O. id., G. and 
M. ifiTtir, ’TTfw. 8. 

Skr. «f£r*f “eye,” H. %•(, so in all, G.*^5f (masc. pi.), S. 

Skr. “memory,” H. so in all. 

Skr. “rolling pin,” H. so in nil, O. 


TOL. n. 


3 
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The second class consists of words which, though simple nouns, 
and as such regularly declined, perform nevertheless in four out 
of the seven languages the functions of an infinitive. 

Thus from Skr. “the act of doing,” H. “ to do,” P. ^'4, *11, 

s. M. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances, as every verb in each 
of these languages forms its infinitive in this way, absolutely 
without exception. In Bengali and Oriya the form exists, but 
simply as an abstract noun, almost entirely restricted to gram¬ 
matical and other works. The real every-day infinitives of 
those languages are formed in a different way. Gujarati also 
wants this form. 

In Sanskrit the formations of this class are regularly barytone, 
and accentuate the root. In M. and S. they are also barytone, 
but in H. and P. they take the long vowel. It does not appear, 
however, that this is a regular exception. In old Hindi the 
infinitive of this class—I say “of this class” because there is 
another infinitive in —ends always in the short vowel. For 

example, Chand (a.d. 1200) uses the phrases: “(in 

order) to seize the victory,” “having plotted to 

bind,” star “ a warrior terrible in the tug of 

war.” In the modern idiom we should have 
and respectively. This consonantally terminated form, 

or rather (as it is pronounced in poetry) this form ending in 
short a, is used by the poets as far down as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Gambhir Eai (circa 16-50) has pBIW 
TTW “ (that) no one might be able to touch.” TuM Das 
(1600) employs this form regularly in his Ramayan, e.y. 

“the keepers then began to forbid (them),” 
Sundara Hand. 60, 15. From Bhaktamala (1630); ^ 

“he ran to beg.” I have only picked out an instance or 
two at random, as the practice is universal. 

It will be more appropriate to discuss this matter^at full 
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length under the Verb, and I therefore content myself here 
with saying that the long vowel appears not to be in any way 
whatever due to the accent, hut to have arisen from the influence 
of the anuswara (see Vol. I. § 65), by which karanam became 
first then and lastly karn&. In M. the 

infinitive is still neuter, and it is masculine in the H. P. and S. 
merely because those languages have lost the neuter, and only 
retain the other two genders.^ 

This infinitive is also in certain phrases used as a simple 
noun, as in Hindi or literally “taking and 

giving,” but idiomatically expressing the state of one’s loan 
account with a banker or money-lender ; ■RT^'TT “to give 
and to receive,” idiomatically the outstanding assets and lia¬ 
bilities of a mercantile concern. In Sindhi, words of this class 
sometimes take the form in o, as 

“a debt,” or “ debts and credits ” 

(but “to give”). 

Of embroidery” (lit. “filling up,” IPCW “to fill”), 

“betrothal” “to ask for”). 

In these cases the T inserted before the termination is 
inorganic, and merely due to the preference of Sindhi for that 
sound (Vol. I. § 32). In Hindi and the other languages, nouns 
of this kind are more generally feminine, and so also in Sindhi; 
in Marathi and Panjabi also the fern, form is more usual. Thus 

Sindhi “saying,” verb “to say.” 

going,” verb “ to go.” 

And with short i — 

Sindhi “s'vallowing,” verb-“swallow.” 

* Hoemle in a recent article in Jonm. As. Soc. Bengal, 1873, vol. ilii. p. 68, 
contends for the derivation of these infinitives from Skr. haraniyam, etc., overlooking 
the intermediate forms of the mediseval poets, which militate strongly against his 
eonjectnre. 
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When added to causal verbs, this suffix, which then takes 
also the form ani, is used to express the idea of the cost of 
doing, or wages for doing, an act; as 

Sindbi “porterage,” verb “£o cause to carry.” 

grazing fees,” verb to cause to graze.” 

„ 'vasbing,” verb V4'4|| “ to cause to wash.” 

Hindi has words of this class, as Wr®Tt “betrothal,” 

“ woof,” “ lading,” but more frequently as consonantally 

terminated masculines, as “ feeding and protecting,” 

“maintenance.” Marathi is perhaps the richest of all the 
languages in words of this formation. It is, however, as will 
be seen from the following examples, very capricious in its use 
of such words, sometimes using a masc. in at others fern, in 
^ or W, or neut. in Wor^. 

Verb “ to stop,” (”*•)• ® shp of bamboo to fasten a door with. 

'Still' (/■) ) a slip of bamboo to strengthen the 
'4I'S*U (»•) ) edge of a winnowing-basket. 

Verb “ to bind,” gi^fTsH' (/•), ligature. 

Verb^iT^ “ to cut,” a cutting or reaping, i.e. the quantity 

cut at one time. 

Verb cnieqj “ to take out,” <ni^<yl (f.), removal of crops from a field. 

» „ "IllciJJ (».), a pitcher to draw water from a 

well with. 

Verb “to dig,” (/), a digging. 

Verb ^36til “ to stir,” ^35W (»•), a sifting, the quantity sifted at one 

time. 

a stick for stirring grain while it 
is being parched. 


„ Vidbtm (m.) ) 

yl3bli (».) j 


§ 7. The next class of -a stems is that in which the final 
letter is preceded by a semivowel, as ya, ra, la, m. Of these 
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ya is chiefly used in Taddhitas or secondary stems; there are 
only a few primaries, which, being feminine, will be treated 
separately. 

(1). Stems in ra are of two kinds, those in which the suffix 
is joined immediately to the root, and those where a joining 
vowel intervenes. Both kinds are for the most part oxytone 
in Sanskrit, and the accent is lost by the rejection of the 
last letter of the nexus; the whole suffix thus ordinarily dis¬ 
appearing. 

(a). Examples of words where the suffix is joined immediately 
to the root— 

Skr. (o) “ cloud,” M. 6- S. In the rest 

Tatsama. 

Skr. (o) “mango,” H. '5^, P. W-. B. 0. 

G. (the tree), M. iRiST, S. and 
Skr. (o) “ otter,” H. P. M. G. B. O. 

Skr. (o) “ moon,” H. and so in all; but P. S. 

Skr. (6) “vulture,” H. P. id., M. G. fil^, 

S- B. O. not used. 

Skr. rlT^ (») “copper,” H. TTNI. P- »nd <i^, O. id., B. 

G. cTif, M. ffT%, S. 

Skr. (o) “ tiger,” H. , and so in all, S. 

Skr. ^ (») “ocean,” H. B- 

Skr. (o) “ Sudra,” H. In the rest Tatsama. 

Only two of these words take the long -d, and of these fli'd 
may be derived from the Sanskrit form which would lose 

the and the two vowels would coalesce into a long vowel, as 
will be shown hereafter, was probably regarded as an 

adjective, in M. is fem., the change of gender accounts for 

the long vowel. 
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Examples of words where the suffix is joined to the root 
by a joining vowel— 

Skr. (o) “chowry,” H. P- 

O. B. ’fit. S- ^■ 

Skr. (o) “frog,” H. P- Cf- «d., S. f;g^. 

Skr. (o) “ husband’s younger brother,” H. E. M. id., G. 

B. O. S. 

Skr. (o) “dhatura tree,” H. P- B. M. id., G. S. 

O. 

Skr. (o) “jujube,” H. P. id., M. G. B. O. 

WK. S. %ft:. 

Skr. («) “bee,” H. P- O. M. B. 

>fr*n:. S. 3KT^. 

Skr. (o) “ teinide,” H. and in all. 

Skr. (o) “goat,” H. B. P. id., O. ^WT, G. 8. 

but M. • 

Skr. (i) “fatber-in-Iaw,” H. P. ^ITT. S- M. 

^TBTT. G. arerr- B. O. 

There is not much uniformity in this list. Sanskrit oxytones 
end in the short vowel in Hindi and the rest; and the one 
barytone is in P. S. M. and G. terminated by the long vowel, 
though the others keep the short vowel. Tinder the head of 
nouns in ^ will be found an attempt to explain a good deal of 
this discrepancy. My method of reasoning does not admit of 
the usual slipshod way of accoimting for the difficulty by setting 
it down to “ caprice ” or “ lawless licence.” There is a reason 
for everything in this world, if we can only find it out; and 
if we cannot find it out, it is only honest to say so, and not 
to try and cover our ignorance by saying there is no law. 
Some words of wide daily use have all sorts of forms; if we 
knew more about the subject, we should be able to give a reason 
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for all of them: perhaps some day we or our descendants may 
be able to do so. For instance, the word (oxytone) “a 
wheel,” has the following long list of forms in modern times. 

H. “cart-wheel;” ^eR, (» miU-stone); 

p- 

■d I'tidoV- 

G. 

M. 

0. ^cR^; 

B. 'd5R. WT. ’^T^- 

All these may be undoubtedly accounted for by special rules. 
Their significations are very various, all resting on and derived 
from the primary idea of roundness. To enter into a detailed 
examination of all of them would take too much time and space. 

I therefore pass on to the next form. 

(2). Stems in la. Many nouns ending in la do not come 
under this head, because the I is part of the root, 

Wra and others, which are to be considered as formed by 
pratyayas leaving a only. Of those which are really formed by 
the suffix la, the following are some of the commonest. 

(a). Substantives. 

Skr. <R7T^ (6) “lotus,” H. P. M. G. O. id., B. 

■SR^ra, s. 

Skr. (o) “blanket,” H. ?RWf5r. P. SRWjaB, G. 

^rnras. «irR36t. m. ^n^gsr, o. qnRge, b. ^ipRr. s- 
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Skr. (o) “ mouthful,” H. P. f Q- 

M. B. O. 

Skr. ch'^^ (o) “plantain,” H. P- O. id., G. 

M."^, B. ?Ii5rT, 

Skr. (o) “earring,” H. 4^^, P- ^^33B> S. G. ^'Sd6> 

M. B. O. 

Skr. (o) “koil,” H. P- S. B. id., G. M. 

0 . 

Skr. fqTlT^ (i) “ pipal-tree,” H. P- B. flfHT^r, O. fqWjab,’ 

M. id., G. fipT^, S. flrfrj^. 

Skr. (i>) “ circle,” H. and so in all, M. G. O. also • 

Skr. (o) “pair,” H. P. G. B. id., O. ^35. M. ^3BT. 

^'4do, (twin, ad/.), (twins, ».«.), ^35t, ^:ndb- 

Skr. (o) “chain,” H. P. ?NT. S. id., 

G. B ftiab, M. id. and B. fiH^, O. 

(0). Adjectives. 

Skr. ^'^(o) “tremulous,” H. P. S. 

G. M. B. O. 

Skr. fijferW (o) “ loose, ” H. P- f%lT. S. f%<t. G. 

M. ^51, O. f%^, B. id. 

Skr. ?fhT5f (o) “cold,” H. B. ^5r, f%55T. »• 

M. ^ff3o, O. id., B. 

In the case of adjectives, the Tatsama form does not take the 
long vowel, while the Tadbhava forms do to a great extent. 
This confirms the general theory. Tatsamas resuscitated after 
the Sanskrit language had ceased to be spoken would naturally 
not follow the accent. 

’ Chiefly used in the sense of rinsing the mouth with water after eating. 

* The Oriyas probably borrowed this word from the Marathas, as it is only found 
in the names of a few places, probably founded during the Maratha rule. The Ofiyas 
generally use 'dBd cr ^^3, from ■flt'Sjdlt. 
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(3). The suffix m is employed to form both adjectives and 
substantives. It is not of common use. Examples : 

Skr. (b) “ horse,” only used rarely as a Tatsama. 

Skr. (o) “ side,” S. M. TTW^- 

Skr. (i) “ bel-tree,” H. B. M. O. id. 

Skr. tiff (6) “ripe,” H. P. M. O. id., aisofrj^, S. tf^, G. TIT^, 
B.xrratT. 

Skr. “eastern, former,” H. in the rest XJ^, S. Xra. 

Skr. irw “all,” H. B. id., O. P. W, S. iffg. 

XTT^, as a substantive, has descendants only in M. and S.; 
but in the locative case xn^ it forms an adverb of place, XTTB 
“ near,” in all the languages. As, however, we are discussing 
the formation of the stem with especial reference to its ter¬ 
mination, this adverb does not concern us here. In the case of 
so familiar a word as “all,” many irregularities might be 
expected to have crept in; thus we have the barytone as 
well as the oxytone the latter by the rejection of the 

Chand uses an oblique singular which would point to a nom. 

if we cordd place any reliance on so rude an author. The 
final vowel is, however, often merely inserted to eke out the 
metre; as in the hymn to Ganesh (i. 27, 26): 

I II 

“Before all affairs, thy name is prefixed.” 

Here the metre is Chhanda-viraja: 

U“ I “U I II U~ I ~U I-ll‘ 

§ 8. The suflix ma forms adjectives, and masc. and neut. 
substantives. It is generally oxytone, though there is also a 

’ This constant use of aabhai in Chand may be nothing more than a Prakritisni for 
the nom. pi. of Skr. »»rvve. 
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class of appellatives whicli carry the tone on the root-syllable. 
Examples: 

Skr. (6) “mud,” H. G. O. 

B. grr^. 

Skr. ?rm (6) “village,” H. 3rR, S. 3IT^, G. JTR. M. arfw. 

B. O. 3rf. 

Skr. (o) “heat,” H. M. O. B. id. 

Skr. S’*? (o) “tree,” H. "STtf, and so in all. 

Skr. VJT (o) “ smoke,” H. P. id., S. M. G. B. 

Cs O'. ^ ^ «s. >» 

o. 

Os 

Skr. (6) “justice,” H. and so in all. 

Skr. ^(A) “left-hand,” H. ^T^t, P- WTT^, G. M. 

B. O. id. and ^T^T- 

Skr. ffjf (o) “ snow,” H. f^TJ, M. ff cf. In the rest Tatsama. 

Skr. (o) “ gold,” Old-H.'l, |??. 

There are not many examples of this sufiBx. In most of them, 
where not still in the Tatsama form, the weakness of the ?l, 
which passes into ^ preceded by anuswara, has caused the loss 
of the. final syllable to be very common. In many eases the ^ 
has itself disappeared, leaving only the anuswara; and in 
^|<^, ^l^r, etc., even the anuswara is lost. 

§ 9. The suffix A-« is of very frequent use in Sanskrit, and in 
the modern languages its use is extremely common. It branches 
out into many difierent classes, and its discussion is embarrassed 
by the fact that it is employed both as a primary and a 
secondary suffix. We are not directly concerned, however, 
with the minute distinctions which Sanskrit grammarians find 
necessary; for our purpose it suffices to take the Sanskrit noun 
as it stands, without troubling ourselves to inquire whether it 
be formed by adding the suffix to a verb, or to another noun. 
As regards the modern languages, some of the classes of this 
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suffix ■which are regarded in Sanskrit as secondary are perfectly 
primary, and may be so treated without any loss of clearness. 

Ka is generally joined to the root by a vowel, and the termi¬ 
nations most in use in forming nouns which have lived on to 
the present day are aka, ika, uka, aka, and uka. 

Whatever may be the strict philological theory as to the 
origin of this ka, in practice there can be no doubt that its 
meaning is jH'imarily that of “the doer.” It may perhaps be 
supposed to be a shortened form from the root kar, “ to dobut 
this is a matter of Sanskrit philology, into which it is needless 
here to inquire. Starting from this point, however, the mean¬ 
ing, like all meanings in all languages, widens out and loses 
in distinctness as it goes on. A fourfold division may be de¬ 
tected, which has this advantage, that it subsists in the lan¬ 
guages of the present day as clearly as in Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits. If it be found in Sanskrit, it will of course be also 
found in the Prakrits, as the latter are the mere apes of the 
former, having no independent ideas of their own; or perhaps 
it would be fairer to say of them, that they are identical with 
Sanskrit in so fur as they are the popular side of that ancient 
Aryan speech of which Sanskrit is the learned and literary side 
only. It is not till we come to the Indian renaissance in the 
twelfth century that we find the popular dialects possessing any 
originality, and striking out for themselves forms which are 
something more than mere colloquial and phonetic corruptions 
of Sanskrit. When they do begin to do so, they often leave 
the ancient path and go into ground where it is difficult to 
follow them, or account for the origins of their forms. When 
therefore they do carry on an ancient system into modern times, 
it is a fact to be laid hold of and brought to the fore. 

The fourfold division which I make is, then, as follows: 

(1) . Words which mean purely and simply “the doer:” as 

“doer,” tjt^ “ cooker,” “ giver,” “writer.” 

(2) . Words in which the sense of “the doer” is only to be 
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detected metapiorically: as “a road,” i.e. that which 

goes on and on; “pupil of the eye,” i.e. that which 

shines or glances; “ fire,” i.e. that which purifies; 

“asthma,” i.e. that which chokes. This class includes words 
which are derived from intransitive verbs, and those in which a 
passive sense must be substituted for that of the agent: as 
“leopard,” i.e. the spotted animal; “a pit/’ i-^- 

that which is dug; “ lotus,” i.e. that which blooms; 

“ birth,” i.e. the act of being born. 

(3) . "Words which have entirely lost all idea of agency, if in¬ 
deed they ever had it, and have become pure appellatives: as 

“an army,” which, if it ever had the idea of “the encom- 
passer,” from the root “to surround,” had lost it long 
before the times to which we can look back ; “ a wolf,” for 

which we have only a dubious verbal root “ to seize,” which 
looks as if invented for the occasion; “ hell,” 

“world.” 

(4) . Words in which the suffix has no meaning at all, but is 

merely added for metrical purposes, or to avoid the intricacies 
of declension. This is a very numerous class, and we have 
side by side two forms, one with the suffix, the other without 
it: as and “waist,” and “ box,” 

and “black,” and “balI,”,grRr and 

“ net,” ffSff and <T5fl^ “ thread,” and hundreds of others. It 
may almost be said that this suflix may be added at will to any 
Sangkrit noun, and in fact it would be allowable for any one 
who was composing or translating into that language to add the 
suffix to any noun he pleased, and authority would no doubt be 
found for any individual word in the vast stores of classical 
Sanskrit writings. 

In the modern languages, although the same shades of mean¬ 
ing can easily be traced, yet as our business is rather with form 
than meaning, it will be more convenient to exhibit the various 
details of this large and important class according to its forms. 
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alluding to the meaning of the words only where they are in 
any way essential to the clear perception of the subject. 

(1). ’59'^ has two forms.— (a). In Tatsamas it retains the Ji 
with the masculine gender, and with the sense in general of the 
agent, as in “ a doer,” “ a taker,” “ a taker.” 

In Tadbhavas there is a' numerous group of interesting words, 
which have come to us through the Prakrit, by virtue of the 
rule laid down in Book I. § 53 (3) and § 54. A single conso¬ 
nant in the middle of a word would he elided by that rule, and 
the termination aZraA becomes thus ao. In the moderns the a 
drops out and the o is retained in G. and S., but changed to d 
in the others. Thus we get the following : 

Skr. “emfjlic myrobalan,” Pr. H. P. 

W’SiBoT, M. ^^35T> 1- 

Skr. “ thorn,” Pr. H. P- M. qrfil, ^lei. 

B. id., O. S. 

Skr. horse,” Pr. H. ’^WT, P. M. B. 0. id., S. 

Skr. “ leopard,” H. ^cn. P- M. f^, B. O. id., G. 

f^Trft, S. and 

Skr. “description,” Pr. H. TlffT, P- id., M. TTflT, B. O. 

id., G. S. tlefr. 

Skr. “book,” Pr. H. and so in all. The fem. 

is however more common. 

Skr. “hire,” H. B. O. id., P. S. »TT^‘Y. 

Skr. “ head,” Pr. H. ». M. id., P. TITBIT, S. 

O. Wm. 

Skr. “ tumour,” Pr. H. TStn. B. O. P. id. 

Sindhi uses this affix, which in that language naturally 
results in o, as descriptive of trades or occupations. Trumpp 
gives as examples the following, formed by Sindhi out of its 
own modern materials: 
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carpenter,” verb “ to cut.” 

“ sawyer,” to split.” 

” diver,” „ “ to dive.” 

“seeker, ” „ to seek.” 

Ih *rrz^ M. is irregular, having {f(ni) and (».). So 
also G. and ?rj instead of JT^ft from . M. has also 
contrary to rule from hut also which, as 

win be shown hereafter, is from a Skr. fern, form 
The feminines of the form in a7ca always end in Skr. in t'M, 
e.g. bd/ci/ca, “boy,” balikd, “girl.” The comparative neglect by 
M. of the long d is possibly due to the fact that maso. nouns 
ending in short a, i.e. a mute, in that language, change the ato d 
in the oblique cases; thus from THi “a house,” ^ “of a 
house,” ^ “ to a house,” so that the distinction between 
this class of nouns and that which ends in long d exists only in 
the nominative, and is thus of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Here also it may be admitted that, -as the suffix ^ may be 
added at will to all nouns in Prakrit, it is probable that many 
of the nouns ending in long d or o, which I have held to be 
derived from Skr. oxytones, do in reality owe their final long 
vowel to the fact that the word from which they are derived 
had in popular, though not in classical usage, a tacked on 
to it. This would account for Sanskrit barytones like 

becoming with long d. The difficulty, as 

already mentioned, is the existence of a//?/ nouns in a-w; if ka 
is added to all nouns of the a-stem, why do not all end in d-o 
(/S). The suffix appears also in a great many words of 
apparently modern origin, as well as in a few which can be 
traced back to Sanskrit, most of which are feminine. 

* This view is taken, as I have stated above, by Prof. Hoemle of Benares, in 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. sli. p. 154. The learned writer is not disposed to 
admit with me the influence of the accent at all. There is, however, not only much 
that is ditEcult to understand in that essay, but much that requires further proof. 
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Some of these are pure appellatives, and if derived from 
Sanskrit feminines, all of which end- in , they must have 
lost the final long d, and changed the i into a, neither of which 
processes indeed are without a parallel, though it seems un¬ 
necessary to suppose that they have taken place here. Examples 
of such words are— 

H. “ a road” (/.), P. M. B. O. id., G. {m.). 

H. m^cd “a gate” (m.), and so in all except S. 

a scat” (f.), and so in all but S. G. writes 

We find in Sanskrit and ^l"^^ “a road,” as well as 

from a form of which, or from by change of 

the semivowel into the media, this word may have been derived. 

like all the neuters of its class (see Yol. I. § SO), is a 
formation from the root WZ “ to split,” “ to open,” though we 
cannot point to any actually used Sanskrit word from which to 
derive it. is quite a modern word from the verb ^’SViq, 

concerning the origin of which see Vol. I. p. 179. 

Now comes a long string of words, all feminine, which 
express noises, pains, violent actions, and are like our words 
buzz, thump, crach, bang, jingle, tingle, and the like. It is almost 
impossible to do more in any of these cases than refer the word 
in a general way hack to some Sanskrit root. The majority of 
them are in all probability onomatopoetic. As the same words do 
not occur in all the languages, I give each language separately, 
and add that every one of these words has its verb with the 
same meaning. I give the verb in the first few examples to 
show how it is formed, the reader can supply the rest for 
himself. 

Hindi. ■'STTcB “ stoppage” “to be stopped,” “ to 

restrain), “pain” “to ache”), “crasii” 

“to crash,” “to fall with a crash”), “sprain,” “clang,” 

“ pit-a-pat,” “ drunkenness,” “ reeling,” “ starting,” 
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all mean “ glitter,” “ flash¬ 
ing,” “crack,” “snap,” f^TipS “start,” “jerk,” f?5^ 

“wrangling-,” “quarrelling,” “twinge,” “harsh sound,” 

“crunch,” “throb,” “drip,” “ache,” “amazement,” 

“sok,” 3^, VfgcB “trembling,” “rolling,” “wallowing,” 

“glare,” “flutter,”“twitter,” “starting,” “flash,” 

“ogle,” “bound,” “spring,” “hanging,” “dangling,” 

“flash,” “bound,” “gush,” “bursting,” “flash,” “glare,” 

“tapering.” 

Panjabi. Many of the same words as Hindi, as cj|)v^c(j, 

R'd'tl. ^*1^. '^2^) also ^qjcn, ; and some words 

of its own, as “filth,” “scum,” fr^“pus,” “mucus,” 

“wink,” “jugglery.” “hocus-pocus,” ^7,'efi “crouching,” “skulk¬ 

ing,” Wra “fear,” “dread,” JTSqR “creaking” (of shoes), ^isRi “fond¬ 
ness,” “ petting,” and others. 

Sindhi docs not exhibit many words of this form, owing to its invariable 
rule of making all its words end in a vowel. Examples are (/.) 

“ lustre,” ("*•) “ caprice,” “ whim,” and a few others agreeing with 

Hindi, .ns ^7^. ^51^, etc.; but Sindhi, as w ill be shown hereafter, 

has another form for words of this class. 

Marathi has “ glitter,” “bang!” “ crash 1” “ shock,” 

^Ncfi “ copiousness,” tlith “ liking,” “ taste for a thing,” '5^5^ “ blow,” 
fiPRi “twinge,” “jingle/’ and ^^^i “handful,” ^^^i 

“a dab,” or “mass of mud,” fsf35^ “a splinter,” together with some 
of those that occur in Hindi. 

Gujarathi is, like Sindhi, not very partial to this form. Instances are 
^Jfcli “strut,” “swagger,” “sob,” “shock,” “slur,” 

“ blot,” ^»rai “ glitter,” and ^oR “glitter.” 

Oriya and Bengali have mostly the same words ,ns Hindi, which need 
not be repeated. 
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From the above lists have been excluded words of similar 
form, in which the gi is organic, or a part of the root, as 
“staring,” “shove,” “puff,” “piece,” “hind¬ 

rance.” But under this head come miscellaneous words like 
{m.) “square” (in all the languages), which is probably 
from Skr. The H. “starting,” as in ^3*17 

“to start up” (as a man suddenly aroused from sleep), is, it 
would seem, contracted from a shortened form of Sanskrit 

“surprise.” 

AU these words being in form identical with the root of the 
verb, are most usually employed to form compound verbs with 
the addition of 5lT^, Tf’tT or other semi-auxiliaries, 

especially in Hindi, as TWl “ it remained hanging,” 

“the horse started (from fear),” f^T 

“ he dashed it against (the ground).” It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether in many cases they should not be rather considered as 
a part of the verb, than as nouns. 

Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, and to a less extent the other 
languages too, use also a closely allied form of this sufiSx, in 
which the final vowel is long, ha or ho. In many cases both 
forms exist, as in H. and G. and In 

Sindhi this form is the favourite, and is used almost to the 
exclusion of the other in Examples in that language are 
the following: 

“ fear,” “ dread,” “ retching^,” “ care,” “anxiety,” 

“ crack,” “ crash,” “ thunderpeal,” “ rattling,” “ pattering,” 

id-. “ rumbling,” “rub,”“fondness,” “taste,” 

“ burst,” “ blast,” “ gust,” id., “ puff,” “ bofl- 

ing,” “ bubbling,” “ trembling,” “ rumbling,” “ gurgling,” 

quivering,” “ shivering,” “ rustling,” Mimc^ “ bubbling.” 

The other languages have also this form. Thus Hindi has 
q jig iHT as well as ^c|, and ?J?rai, and It 

is not necessary to give detailed examples, as in popular and 

8 
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vulgar words like these no very strict canon is observed; some¬ 
times one form is used, sometimes the other. In 0. and B. the 
form in ^ is most common. 

(2). The sufiix ^ follows the analogy of '^Ri. In Tatsamas 
it retains the in Tadbhavas the ^ goes out. Here, however, 
it is not left in the same condition as because the dis¬ 
appearance of the ^ brings into contact f and o, and later i + d. 
In the case of aka, the result of the elision of k was a + o and 
a + d, in both of which cases the short a was easily absorbed by 
the long vowel; i, however, resists absorption, not being homo¬ 
geneous with the vowel following. What we really get is a 
double set of forms, of which one ends in long i ^ the other in 

Taking first the form in we are met by the difficulty that 
more than one Sanskrit termination results in t;, at least in 
H. P. B. and 0. For instance, there is the form as in 

Skr. xTpfhi, which is in all TrPTt or inwt; and again, Skr. 
^ = t; in modem or ; as well 

as Skr. itself. Further, it must be observed that the suffix 
is in most cases a .secondary suffix, so that a notice of it 
would hardly come in here. The cases I shall now give are 
chiefly from the Skr. fem. which, as mentioned above, 

belongs really to the series. 

The best example of a bond-fide primary word of this form is 
the following: 

Skr. "pearl,” Pr. JTtfft' («■), M. («.). In all 

the rest (w.). 

In M. the anuswara is a retention of the neuter form in 
Prakrit. 

The following are from feminines in : 

Skr. “fly.” H. p. (/.}, o. B. M. 

G. s- 
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Skr. “earth,” H. P- O. id., M. O. B. ?n- 

S. fjTTl-. 

Skr. “cucumber,” H. and so with slight phonetic 

variations, but with final i, in all. 

Skr. “key,” H. B. P. S. M. G. 4^, O. 

Skr. “ chalk,” H. and so in all, but O. sgHs. 

Skr. ^rftSRT “beard,” H. G. P- S. M. 

O. ^Tf%, B. 

Skr. “ rapeseed, ” H. rflvS), M. Bl'ill- 


Here we may introduce a group of Marathi agents and 
adjectives, which, as derived from Tadbhava verbs, are primary, 
and appear to have originated from Sanskrit nouns in ika, by 
rejecting the k and hardening i into y. Such are— 


“ a borrower,’ 
^l!|| “ laborious,” 

“ scraper,” 
“jeweller,” 

“ prying,” 


verb “ to extract.” 

„ “ to work.” 

to scrape.” 
„ “ to ®®t jewels.’ 

„ ^^dbU! “ to pry.” 


In many of these the alternative form in long i is found, as 
etc., and in some cases the latter is the only form 
in use, as “owner of a field” (Skr. ”^p4'4i), from ^rj “a 
field” (Skr. t^). 

We may now dismiss ika till we come to the secondary 
formations to which it more properly belongs. 

(3). is exactly similar to 'xiRf and but its various 
forms can be traced with greater accuracy, as the vowel is not 
so easily confounded with other suffixes. 

(a). The full form uka is retained only in Tatsamas. 

(/8). The k is rejected, together with the vowel which follows 
it, and the u lengthened in compensation. Words of this class 
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have almost always the sense of the agent, either direct or only 
very slightly metaphorical. Instances are the following : 

Hindi destroyer,” verb “ to destroy.” 

„ ^in^“spiiier,” ., “ to cause to descend,” P. 

id. but in sense of “degraded,” 
M. id. “ a passenger.” 

„ mrz" cutter, ” » ^rrz^rr “ to cut.” 

„ “ eater,” „ “ to eat,” P. S. M. id., G. 

(adjective) “ destructive.” 

.. f^“piayer,” „ %5r*rr “ to play.” 

„ watcher,” „ — [Skr. H.TIf7J“«'atch”], 

P. 

„ ?rr^“fighter,” “beater,”,, HII' “to strike,”P. S. id., G. *| |^ 

(adjective). 

• „ “caUer,”“robber,”,, ^?T^5n“toshout,”P.id.,O.B.^T®- 

„ “pusher,” “shover,” to shove,” P. id. 

“ascetic,” “one who ) “ to shave,” P. id. “ a child 

shaves his head,” „ ) whose head lias been shaved for 
the first time.” 

„ ^“wrestler,” „ “to puli,” P. f«f. 

„ Sfnr “waker,” ,, WnPTf “to wake,” P. id. 

Os 

» “metal caster,” ,, to cast metals,” P. id. 

<?v 

ftjfR “ spoiler,” „ “ to spoil,” P. id. 

» sweeper,” “broom,” IJi^viT “ to sweep,” and so in all. 

o 

In addition to the words noted above, Panjabi has also i|7g^ 

“ tearer,” reader,”^T^“prover,” “trier,” ^^“dipper,” 

I JDdku is a rural form of pakait (dacoit). The word is deriyed from the rerb “to 
shout,” because the dacoits always shout and call out at the entrance of the Tillage they 
are about to plunder, whereby all the inhabitants, being terrified, hide in their houses, 
and the dacoits, who are generally quite as afraid of the villagers as the villagers of 
them; can plunder the house they select without opposition. 
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“ adulterer,” *1^1^ “ lasting,” from m^UIT “ to tear,” 
H^fTSfr “ to read,” ^^xqi “ to test,” ^^(!|T “ to be immersed,” 
^^rr^RT “to abduct,” “seduce” (Skr. fi |grT ^ T “to 

endure” (Skr. in the sense of not + destruction). In some 

of these, as radical vowel is lengthened, 

or even gunatized, a practice of which more examples will 
be shown under the Verb. 

From the habitual omission of the Gujaratis to disting^sh 
between short and long m, it comes to pass that it is almost 
impossible to teU which of the words ending in u should cor¬ 
rectly be written with long u. As each word must be considered 
on its own merits, the dictionary is the fit place for the dis¬ 
cussion. ^fTR, .should probably be written with 

but in many others the point is doubtful. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact of the existence of the pratyaya u in 
Skr., which also has the sense of the agent, so that in a language 
which does not distinguish between the long and the short 
vowel, it becomes impossible to say whether we are dealing with 
«, or uka, or iika. The following list exhibits the most common 
words of the class: * 


Verb “ to eat,” 

„ “ to sing,” 

to wander,” 

„ “ to spend,” 

„ “ to understand,” 

„ %^“totill,” 

to sweep,” 

„ “ to wander,” 


“eater.” 

“ singer.” 

“ wanderer.” 
^1^ “ spender.” 

“ intelligent.” 
“ cultivator.” 

“ broom.” 

“ wanderer.” 


* For this list I have to thank the Eev. I. V. Taylor, of Ahmadahad, an accom¬ 
plished Gujarati scholar, and author of an excellent grammar of that langnage, pub¬ 
lished at the Irish Mission Press, Surat, 1868. It is unfortunately written in 
Gujarati, so that one is expected to know the langnage in order to learn it! 
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Verb “to do,” “doer.” 

” »iTf“tofiU,” “filler.” 


Of these ?iT3, arra, are probably formed with u, and 

the rest with nka. The word is a hybrid from Persian 
“expense.” 

Sindhi has manj^ examples of this form; the following are 
the principal: 


rlT^ “swimmer,” 

“fugitive,” 
afr^“ breaker,” 
arrf^“ one who obeys,' 
“dweller,” 

11 iS^ “ goat ” (i.e. “ browser”) „ 
^“beggar,” „ 

vagabond,” „ 

“ patient,” „ 

fighter,” 

ly)^ “robber,” „ 

Os 

“ destroyer,” „ 


verb “ to swim.” 

“to flee.” 

to break.” 

“ to obey.” 

Tff “ to dwell.” 

^1“ to put out (cattle) to graze.’ 
ftH^ “to beg.” 

to wander.” 

“ to endure.” 

^ “ to fight” 

“ to rob.” 

[Skr. “to kill”]. 


In the majority of cases it will be observed that the vowel of 
the root is lengthened or gunatized. Marathi does not employ 
this termination very largely, and I have not found many 
instances worth quoting. Nor do Bengali and Oriya much 
favour it: a final long vowel is in no case agreeable to the spirit 
of these two languages; and the forms in use belong to the next 
class. 

Hindi has a few words of this form which are simple appella¬ 
tives as far as their present use is concerned, though, perhaps, by 
some far-fetched and fanciful chain of metaphor, they may be 
capable of being resolved into agents. Such are; 
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Skr. “sand,” H. G. 1ms also but O. S. 

B- and probably from a Skr. form (see 

remark on '^(jye|i under 

Skr. JT^, also and “a bear,” H. M. id., O. HT^- 

Bhojpuri Hindi per metathesin »fN- 

Skr. (? ItT^eS) “maternal uncle,” H. HTH> M- id-, O. TTHR, 

but B. and P. JTWT. G- and S. JTTift- 

(y). Especially in B. and O. the form ending in (often 
shortened to '3^ in 0.) prevails, and in Hindi also this form 
is frequently found, particularly in words denoting occupation 
or trade. In Bengali it is ordinarily written but in this 
case, as in many others, the ’ll is merely a fulcrum for the 
following vowel, and is not pronounced. In this class are in¬ 
cluded many simple appellatives, and numerous words for which 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a Sanskrit origin. 
Examples are: 

Bengali “fisherman,” O. aad H. also 

written P. S. “a fishing-boat,” G. id. 

[Probably from an unrecorded Skr. form 4t|(^3i-] 

Bengali “pimp,” O. and H. (chiefly as a 

term of abuse), M. [The classical Skr. is but we must 

suppose a form MT" or from tfZ “ to hire,” i.y. one who hires out 

women ; cf. our English whore, German Hure, Ang.-Sax. hure, with hyre, 
heuer, “reward,” “hire.”] 

Bengali “ skewer,” verb “ to stick.” 

Bengali “ stake,” verb id. 

Bengali TT^RTT “ postman,” verb “ to call.” 

Bengali and “ palm of hand,” verb ^72 “ to stroke,”" lick.” 

Bengali “ widower,” probably connected with “a stick, ’ 

q.d. “a withered branch,” “fruitless,”©, • 
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Bengali “ glutton,” from “ belly.” 

Bengali IJT^^ “pungent sauce,” verb “to burn.” 

Bengali “ cast in a mould.” 

Bengali ^flT “ snarling.” 

Bengali ^T^f^TT “watery.” 

Oriya has, besides those mentioned, “full of holes,” 

from ^135 “a net ; ” STT^W “bachelor,” probably from “a 
stick” (see above ); “a fool;” JTFW “honeyed,” 

from *T^ “honey;” “a drunkard,” from “wine;” 

“a bearer,” from Skr. H “to bear,” affT “a load;” 

“an oil-bottle,” from •Rf “a reed” (oil being generally carried 
in a joint of bamboo); •TT^^ “a big nose,” from srra “nose;” 
“a clod,” “a kind of rice,” etc. 

Many of these words are secondary forms, if we have regard 
to the rule which holds that only nouns derived directly from 
verbs are to be considered as primitives; but in words whose 
derivation is admittedly obscure, it seems unnecessary to keep 
up this distinction. 

In Hindi there are often two forms of the same word, just as 
we saw in a^cr. Thus we have and ^^and ; 

and in many cases there is only the form in ud, as in 
“ one who files,” from “a file,” or'^^Tnrr “ to file;” 

mentioned above, and many others. In Bhojpuri Hindi 
the termination ud is added capriciously to all noims whatsoever, 
and as we cannot suppose an origin from a form in uA-a for all of 
them, we must be content to see in this practice merely another 
instance of the common rule that a form, when once introduced 
into a language, is extended to all sorts of words with which 
it has no legitimate connexion. Thus we hear the peasant of 
Tirhut and Champ4ran use the following forms: 

“slave,” Hindi 
“plough,” „ 
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"son,” Hindi 
“ house,” 'sr:. etc. 

(4). Aha .—Connected with, this suffix is a form ahu, which 
appears principally in Sindhi, and to which, with elision of 
Trumpp refers a common form in Sindhi dii, in which the final 
u is lengthened. It is clear, however, from the structure of 
other parts of words in Hindi which end in this form du, that 
they are not derived from d,ku, but from causal verbs, in which, 
as I have explained in Vol. I. § 60, the aya, which is the 
characteristic of the causal in Skr., is changed through d,u into 
«, to which the long a representing the suffix uka is appended; 
thus we get— 

“ to coax,” ‘ H. “ a coaxer,” “ wlieedler.” 

f^r5rT«rr “to feed” [caus. of la-RTT “to eat”], H. “feeder.” 

“to cause to fly” [caus. of j “to fly”], H. 

' “ spend-thrift” (“one who makes the money fly”), P. id., S. id. 

to earn ” [a quasi-causal or nominal verb from “ work ”], 
H. e||4| I'd! “ a worker,” “ bread-winner,” P. id., M. id. 

“to make clear” [caus. of ^nsT^TT “to see,” Skr. <s|t^«j], H. 
“an indicator,” also as adj. “significant,” “perceptible.” 
fZ^T^lT “ to detain ” [caus. of to remain”], H. (<^dj.) 

“durable,” “stationary,” P. id. 

“ to cause to be set ” (jewels) [caus. of “ to set jewels ”], 

H- “jewelled,” “studded with gems,” P. id., S. id. 

I “to travel” [unused irreg. caus. from mZ “road”], H. 

“ traveller,” P. id. 

^^TPrr “to melt” [caus. of ^^r»rf “to be melted”], H. “» 

liquefier,” “ solvent.” 

M. «Aiei'd) “one who is inveigled away” (wife or servant), from 
“ to take away.” 

1 Causal of an unused “ to slip,” “ to waver,” ».j. “ to cause to waver.” 
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TMs class is exceedingly numerous, especially in H. and P.; 
in fact, a word of this form might be made from every causal 
in the language, and would probably be understood by aU classes. 
The dictionaries do not give every word, perhaps because the 
compilers do not happen to have met them in writings. 

Instances of nouns in au in Sindhi which Trumpp refers to 
dku are the following; 

“dweller,” from “to remain.” 

“puller,” „ “ to pull.” 

“ wearisome,” „ “ to tire.” 

“ a destroyer,” „ “ to destroy.” 

< 1^1 “ saleable,” „ “ to be sold.” 

“ an ill-wisher,” „ “ to curse.” 

Of these words, however, inay be regarded as formed 

by uka from the causal, as the word “to be wearied,” 

“ to be tired by any one,” is in use, and fcf qT <. ' ^ is its causal; 
and the same may be suggested of most of the others. Sindhi 
does in many cases retain the k; as, for instance— 

firXT^ “a receiver,” verb “to take.” 

“a drinker,” „ fq^ » to drink.” 

“dweller,” „ “to dwell.” 

“sleeper,” „ “sleep” (Skr. 

ITTf “ tamed, » ITI 5 “ to tame.” 

But there are many instances in Sindhi, in addition to those 
given above, in which the form du is undoubtedly from the 
causal, as 

5*0® “a shirker,” verb “to miss,” “evade,” causal of 

“ to be missed.” 

* Although this verb now means “to devour,” yet its origin (from Skr. ^(|f) 
shows that it had at one time the meaning “ to take,” which has now attached itself 
to another derivative from namely, . 
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“extravagant,” verb “to spend,” causal of “*<> 

be spent.” 

“ deliverer,” “ to deliver,” causal of “ to escape.” 

In Hindi this suffix takes usually the form ak; as far as my 
inquiries have gone, I am not aware of any forms in au in 
Hindi which can be referred to aku ; they appear all to be 
like and the rest, derived from causal verbs, 

and the A belongs to the verb, and not to the suffix. Instances 
of Aka = Ak are the following : 

Hindi flier,” “a bird that bas just begun to fly.” 

“ a swimmer.” 

„ ^•T'Ri “ hissing sound.” 

.. “speed,” “hurry” (literally “being swept along,” from 

to sweep”). 

» “ quarrelsome.” 

Most of these have also a form with the long final A, as 
^^Icfir, RZ'RT, and it is difficult to distinguish them from 
formations in which the long a represents the causal; thus 
xrer^B and TJZRiT “crash,” and rfZRiT “thud,” Z«rra 

“clink,” seem to be from the causals T?ZT*n, HTT^TT, and 
where the final k represents aka, not Aka ; and it 
will be seen that the sense of agency is as much obscured in 
nouns of this form as it is in the cognate forms 
and the like, given under aka. 

Gujarati, like Sindhi, has this form in frequent use: 

to fly,” “ one who makes the money fly,” “ a 

spendthrift.” 

CTg “ to endure,” Z^rr^ “ enduring.” 

V('^q “ to shape,” “ that may be shaped or moulded.” 

to be mounted,” “rideable” (a horse). 
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“ to fight,” “ fighter.” 

“to quarrel,” “quarrelsome” (this word is rare). 

dM^ “to be hot,” dHld and dq“hot-tempered,” “irritable.” 

The only one of the above which can be referred to uka with 
a causal is ; the others have no causal sense, but are 

either agents, or adjectives with a secondary meaning, and in 
one or two cases even, as, for instance, in VJ^T^, the 

meaning is passive, like that of the Latin part, in -ndus, as 
faciendus, etc. 

(5). uJca is a rare termination in Sanskrit, and is not traceable 
in any of the modem languages except Marathi and Gujarati, 
and in the former its presence is to be ascribed more to the 
habit which this language possesses, of lengthening the final 
syllable, concerning which see § 50, 

Instances are the following: 

“sample,”“taste,”Skr. “to select.” 

“frog,” „ ?TX^, i.e. 

“ teasing,” from “ to tease,” Skr. 

“remembering,” ,, qOf “ to remember’’(perhaps Skr. 

with ^17 in sense of “abiding”), 
“wakeful,” Skr. id., from ^7^1 -)- 
“stopping,” from “to stop.” 

As this suffix is especially used in forming diminutives, it 
will be more appropriately considered under the head of 
secondary formations. 

A Gujarati instance, written with the short u, is 
“carriage,” “deportment,” “behaviour,” from “to be¬ 

have, but this is evidently a modem word, probably borrowed 
from Marathi, and bringing with it the of the Marathi in¬ 
finitive, which has no place in G. itself. If we derive 
from we must treat the IK as part of the suffix, as Taylor 
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does, which is erroneous. It is really Moreover, 

the form of the word with the combination ^ is that of a very 
modem Tadbhava, and the meaning is one of a somewhat 
secondary kind, so that, all things considered, the word can 
hardly be admitted as genuine Gujarati; and as I find no other 
example of the kind, I am induced to conclude that this suffix 
is, except in Tatsamas, confined to Marathi. 


§ 10. The last of the -a stems is tra. Words formed with 
this suffix indicate the instrument. In the maj ority of instances 
the goes out, leaving only the t (see examples in Vol. I. p. 
337). Some words, however, preserve both letters by splitting 
the nexus, and Sindhi, as a rule, substitutes tf, which is pro¬ 
nounced tr, and as such is to be regarded merely as a peculiar 
method of writing. This class contains a large number of 
common words, some of which are extant in two forms, the 
earUer Tadbhava and the later Tatsama; thus, while 
^ are in common use, Chand invariably writes riB, flB> 
and from the Saptacatakam we know that the r was dropped as 
early as Prakrit. Sindhi has a class derived from the stems in 
this suffix when preceded by i and forming in Sindhi 


ll|ort|; 


c| 1^^ “a musical instrument,” verb “to sound.” 

“ a beast of burden, .. ^ “ to carry.” 


But there are not, I believe, any parallel instances in other 
languages, except those already given in the First Volume. 


§ 11. Much interest attaches to the stem which comes next 
in our list, both on account of the widespread and deepseated 
ramifications which it exhibits, and because one of its develop¬ 
ments is of the highest importance in the elucidation of the 
mystery of genders in some of the languages. The suffix in 
question is technically known as THlJ if® effect is to add 
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m a to the root of a verb, so as to produce abstract nouns, or 
nouns denoting the idea involved in the verb; as “ to 
endeavour,” t?T “efPort.” Closely connected with it is '^T^, 
also leaving which only differs from in the class of 
verbs to which it is added, a distinction not at all important to 
our present inquiry, and not of very much moment even in 
Sanskrit. The Pandits, being rather oppressed with the amount 
of idle time on their hands, have employed themselves in mul¬ 
tiplying useless distinctions, which in this busy age we are 
forced to disregard. The suffix d, whether technically classed 
as ZT^or is practical!the feminine suffix of the majority 
of nouns whose masculines in a have been discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding sections. It is important, however, to note that Sanskrit 
masculines in a form their feminines both in d and in i; and as 
the rules for the adoption of the one or the other termination 
are somewhat intricate, dictionary-makers in most cases add 
the pratyaya in brackets; to wit, zttI, or when the fern, is 
in d, ^t^when it is in 1. 

In Tatsamas this suffix, of course, remains, as q^TT “worship,” 
“ thought,” and the like. In Tadbhavas it is invariablj’ 
shortened to a, which is, as before noted, mute for practical 
purposes in all the languages except Sindhi. This suppression 
of the long vowel is, in cases where a double consonant pre¬ 
cedes, compensated for in the usual way by the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. A few instances have been given in 
VoL I. p. 182; but as the question is really one of the forma¬ 
tion of the stem, it will be better to give a full list in this place; 
and as the words now quoted are of very frequent occurrence, 
the exhibition of a considerable number will be useful, for the 
sake of the individual words as much as for the rule itself. For 
our grammar-writers, being more of the rule-of-thumb sort of 
people than philologists, have, especially in Marathi, been much 
exercised on this point, in their endeavours to account for the 
fact that the majority of these words are feminine. They seem 
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to consider that the final consonant has been the deciding 
element in the matter, and lay down, or attempt to lay down, 
rules for each letter; as, for instance, that final ■y is feminine and 
final '3 masculine, evidently not being aware that neither 3 nor 
3 have anything to do with the matter, but that the words in 
which those letters now appear as finals are derived from Skr. 
words ending in d, which has been absorbed, leaving the pre¬ 
ceding consonant, no matter what it be, as a final; and the 
cause of these words being feminine is not any peculiarity in¬ 
herent in the consonant, which has now, as it were by accident, 
become final, but results from the words having been feminine 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit. For the rule holds good for the 
modern Aryan group, as well as for their Romance and Teutonic 
cousins, that the gender of the ancient mother speech is faith¬ 
fully preserved, in spite of all changes. In German much of 
the difficulty which foreigners experience in determining the 
gender of nouns would be removed were they better acquainted 
with the forms of the Old High German. “ Gender was, in the 
older language, easily recognizable from the form and method 
of declension of the word itself. When once we know the full 
Old German inflexion of a substantive, we can have no further 
doubt as to its gender. In our modern speech, however, these 
marks of gender have to a great extent been worn away and 
obliterated. Compare, for instance, ‘der Dorn’ (mase.) and 
‘das Horn’ (neuter), ‘der Wind’ and ‘das Land,’ ‘der Vogel’ 
and ‘die Hadel,’ etc., with the Gothic equivalents thatim-us and 
haurn, vind-s and land, fugl-s and nethla, ‘der Same’ (or 
Samen), ‘die Staude’ and ‘das Ende,’ with the Old-High- 
German sanio, siitda, enfi.”'- In the same way in the modem 
Aryan languages, our doubt as to why ddnt should be masculine 
and b&t feminine is removed when we look back to the Sanskrit 
dant-as and vdrtd respectively. It would be well if those who 

^ Heyse, Lehrbueh d. Deutschen Sprache, vol. i. p. 443. Compare aJao the forms 
of the Gothic declensions at p. 96 of the same volume. 
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write our Indian Dictionaries for us would put the original 
word*in a bracket for our guidance. Unfortunately they do not 
usually know the original themselves. 

My list, which is only a specimen, and by no means ex¬ 
haustive, is as follows ; it consists of Skr. feminines in d, 
irrespective of the pratyayas by which they are considered by 
native grammarians to be formed : 

Skr. “wool,” H. ^Tif, P. S. ^if, but G. Bi*! is n. 

Skr. ^ “bedstead,” H. mTZ, P- S. ^Z, G. M. 

Skr. ifhJT “ ig‘uana, ” H. aftf. P- S- G. 

Skr. ^|iJT “shadow,” H. Iff, P- 

IfT. G. 

Skr. W “kg.” H. oTf^, G. M. id., P. S. 

Skr. “tongue,” H. P* G- S- 

Skr. “dflb-grass,” H. ^|^- 

Skr. “vine,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. “ sleep,” H. P. id., S. Ci- M. 

Skr. iflZT “pain,” H. ij^, Old-H. Xjti;, P. also and in the 

rest TfbfT. 

Old Hindi confounds ^ and X; thus Chand writes: 

^ WTfT H 

II 

“"Who knows, 0 mother! the pain of a barren woman? 

The dart of a rival wife pierces the body!”— Pr. R. i. 178, 

Skr. '*lTflT “mother,” Old-H. JTTtl. ns in the line above quoted, ordi¬ 
narily JIT. *11^; nod ?rr^- 

Skr. UT^IT “garland,” M, and G, HTa5- 

Skr. “ashes,” H. P. G. M. id., S. '^IH. 

Skr. “ widow,” H. tJ. M. O. B. id., P. S- T*f (*** 

Vol. I. p. 299). 

Skr. ^HIT “streak,” P. G. id., M. . 
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The Sindhi means the first streak of down on the cheeks 
of a yoimg man, and may be derived from in the*same 

sense that the Persian and Urdu poets use Jars' “line” in the 
sense of whiskers or moustache. Thus, to take an illustration 
from a popular Indian poet, Wali says: 

^ 1,5* l/ 

LS* 

“ The moustache fears the mirror, 

As the thief fears the watchman.” ‘ 

Skr. 5rWT “shame,” H. G. M. O. and Old-B. id., P. S. 

The form ^TWT's nis® i" common use. 

Skr. “kick,” H. ^mr. B. O. M. O. id., P. S. B. 
also tdlW • 

Skr. qWI “rein,” H. «n3r. and so in all. 

^ ^ II 

^ WT ’TR n 

“ When Prithiraj the King turned rein. 

The heavens stood still, the earth trembled, and the earth-serpent.” 

—Chand, Tr. B. xx. 33. 

is for 5^ “heaven,” = “sky,” \|T:=VTT 

“ earth,” “ falling to pieces,” and WR is the ser¬ 

pent Sheshnaga, who supports the earth on his head; or we 
may take ^ and WR to be separated parts of a compound 
^snRR “ the earth-serpent.”) 

Skr. “ speech,” H. P. G. id., M. also, but rare, S. ^rfB- 

Skr. “aegle marmelos,” H. P. M. B. O. id. 

Skr. “bed,” Old-H. WT, H. P. id., G. M. 


1 Page 8, line 13, of M. Garcia de Tassy’s beautiful edition of Wali (Paris, 1834). 

4 


VOL. II. 
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Skr. “hall,” H. irra. P. ^TK, G. M. ^1135. B. O. (vulgarly) 

irra- 

Skr. -RpTf “stone,” H. P. ftaE, S. M. ^ft35. B. 

o.ftjas. 

This word in the modem languages is generally restricted to 
the meaning of a peculiarly shaped flat stone on which spices 
are ground for the native dish “ curry.” In Sindhi, however, 
it means a “ brick.” 

Skr. III “elephant’s trunk,” H. P. S. 

G. B.O.’^^, G. also and 

Skr. “evening,” H. P. S. but also 

^hfr, G. M. id., B. O. 

Nearly aU of the words in the above list retain the feminine 
gender throughout all the languages; but this point will be 
more fully dwelt on in the next chapter (see § 36). 

Besides words of the class given above, there is an extremely 
numerous class consisting of abstract nouns, which may be 
formed at will from infinitives of all verbs by dropping the 
final syllable, and they then convey the sense inherent in 
the verb. Thus in Hindi ^fTT^T “ to beat,” and ^ beat¬ 

ing.” Thus they say ^ ^ ^TTX; ^TITT “he beat me a 
great beating.” It would not be correct to say that these 
abstract nouns were derived from the infinitive; on the contrary, 
in respect of formation, they stand on the same level with it. 
The original Sanskrit root for instance, forms two nouns ; 
by adding ('^) it forms the abstract “ pain,” and by 
adding or it forms “the act of paining”; 

from the former we get “pain,” from the latter, 

“ to pain,” infinitive of the verb.' 


’ See § 9, (1), (fi), feminines in ai. 
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Some few of the commoner pairs of words may here be set 
down. 


Hindi JITT “ ® beating,” 
.. ^ “a running,” 

” ^ “ an error,” 

„ ^“arising,” 

„ “a stopping,’ 


Jnr^ “ to beat.” 

“ to run.” 
SjyRT “ to err.” 

^({•n “to ascend.” 

to be stopped.' 


It is these abstract nouns which are used with a long list 
of auxiliary verbs to make the compound verbs so common in 
all the seven languages, as ?rrT “to kill,” 5z«1T 

“ to mount upon a seat,” and the like. In Sindhi all the verbs 
are capable of being used as abstract nouns by the rejection 
of the final syllable of the infinitive : as in these instances from 
Trumpp.' 

“ wakefulness,” dflJllg “ to be awake.” 

“ pardon,” “ to pardon.” 

“ strength.” strong.” 

In Marathi also there are numerous abstract nouns of this 
sort, with which may be joined the corresponding words in 
Gujarati. 

adherence,” “toadhere.” G. ^rPl*and 

„ “ fullness,” »T^^“tofiIl.” „ .. ’TTf- 

-M |<$) “motion,” M iHiuj “to move.” „ 

„ running,” “‘o ■’un.” „ (poet.). 

Instances may also be found in quantities in the other lan¬ 
guages, but it is unnecessary here to adduce them. The 
formation of these abstract nouns in some cases necessitates 
the lengthening of the radical vowel of the root, and in cases 
where that vowel is i or «, it is changed into the guna voveh 


' Sindhi Grammar^ p. 46. 
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This process is more clearly seen in Sindhi than in the other 
languages; thus we have— 

“ snatching,” “ to snatch.” 

“ error,” “ to err.” 

Thus also in Hindi, where the verb ^ajwiT corresponds to an 
abstract noun and to to ; and 

^c)i«tT to As usual in these languages, there are very 

many of these abstract nouns which it is difficult to trace back 
to any Sanskrit root; the principle, however, is the same in all; 
when once established in the popular mind, it was by degrees 
extended to words in which it had no business to appear. 

§ 12. The gfToup of stems ending in » consists principally 
of t, ni, and ti. The former added to verbs composes abstracts 
or appellatives; but the final short i is in most cases rejected in 
the modem languages, except Sindhi. Thus, taking all three 
suffixes together: 

Skr. M. G. id., P. '^43TT> B. and , 

V» 

S. wf?. O. for 

Skr. fTf% “hurt,” H, S. G, id, and M. ftw- 

Skr. Sjftl “earth,” H. P. id. and S. JJ, G. 

JI, H*!, M. ira, B. OT, O. id. and 

e^. o* ©s Os os^ 

Skr. “night,” H. TpT, P.G.M. id., S. xrfB. B.O.and 

See also examples in Vol. I. p. 315, as ^fg, ^rfs, 
the like. 

Skr. arlfn “ song,” H. aftw, and so in all, hut S. % (ot.). 

Skr. WrfB “caste,” H. and so in all, but S. B. O. ^tRT- 
Skr. “memory,” H. P. . 

Skr. ?rfj! “opinion,” H. ?IfI, P. id., and so in all, though ?rf?l “ “sed 
in literature. 
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In this class also the gender depends upon that of the 
Sanskrit, and has nothing to do with the consonant which may 
happen to be left final by rejection of the vowel. 

In Sindhi there is a class of words, not very extensive, 
formed with the suffix ti, which expresses abstract nouns, 
having also a verb of the same meaning. Trumpp’s instances 
(Gr. p. 49) are: 

“ expense,” verb “ to spend.” 

airffir “pleasure.” .. “ to please.” 

“remission,” „ “to remit” (Old-H. 

Mod.-H. 

^?rf7l “ behaviour,” „ f^“togo.” 

So also the double noun (literally, “coming and 

going”) “income and expenditure.” 

In the other languages the short final i is generally rejected; 
when retained, it is mostly lengthened to i. An example of the 
former is the curious H. word or ■stid, which now means 
“ brokerage,” “ commission.” This occurs in Chand, I. 3, in the 
form aiifi with the meaning probably of “increase. 

There is no modem verb from which it can be derived; but it 
is perhaps to be referred to the Skr. root ridh, “ to increase,” 
through a form • In the other languages the corresponding 

word is S. W?7T (/•). Gl- (/)> 0- B. 

With long i we have— 

H. P. “profit,” “rise of prices,” from “ 1® rise.” M- *d., 

G. “rise,” “advance,” S. O. -qeld. B. id. 

H. “assessment,” from “t® be attached,” M. ¥PITf. G. 

(/•) “intimacy,” S. tn^ird. B. O. 

“movement,” from “to move,” M. id. “influence,” 

P. S- “custom,” “habit,” O. B. id. 

H. P. “ settlement,” from 4(41^1 “ t® dwell,” M. qGffl»G* 
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S. witli totally uncalled for anuswara and .softening’ of tj to 

probably induced by a belief that the word was the feminine of the present 
participle active, as in English “a dwelling,” O. B. id. 

H. “filling,” “completion,”' from “to fill,”,P. id., M. 

JTXTTV, O. id., s. wf, O. B. JTfff- 

The words of this form are not, however, universally com¬ 
posed by the addition of the suffix ffj; for instance, H. 

“ the earth,” is from Skr. “ the supporter.” This 

suffix is commonly, but erroneously, added to Persian words, as 
“deficiency,” from “less.” Here may also be men¬ 
tioned those two excessively common vulgarisms “jdsti” and 
“paricasti,'’ so perpetually in the mouths of the lower classes. 
Paricasti, meaning “protection,” “favour,” is used instead of 
the correct Persian parwarisk, and is perhaps derived from 
the participle parwasta, “protected.” But “j&Bti,” which 
is used instead of zitjada, “ more,” defies analysis; and I 
have never heard any attempt to account for it: it is perhaps 
in some way corrupted from ziyMatl. 

The labial vowel is found throughout every branch of these 
languages in strict parallelism to the palatal, here also it is so; 
there are stems in «, nu, tu, and ru. They present, however, no 
particularly noteworthy peculiarities. Common examples are 
as follows: 

Skr. f^“a drop,” H. f^, P. S. M. 

G. B. 0.1^^. 

Skr. ^ “wind,” H. B. O. M. G.^, 

?rrT. s. p. 

Skr. “arm,” H. P. S. id., G. ^fff, M. id. and ^TF, 

B. O. . 

> Vulgarly used for “enlisting in a regiment,” “engaging in a service," Trith 
when used of the person who hires or engages the soldier, and with 
when speaking of the soldier himself. 
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The general rule for these groups is that the final short 
vowel is in a majority of cases rejected by all the languages 
except Sindhi; and when retained, is generally lengthened. 
Cases occur in which i is substituted for u, as in bindi for vindu. 
Of the common suffix or I treat in § 16, because there 
are some peculiarities in its use which render it both uncertain 
• in origin and partial in application. Ifone of these suffixes are 
used in the modern languages as additions to verbal roots, so 
that they do not come under the head of genuine modem 
primaries. 

§ 13. As in the case of words ending with the short vowels 
of the labial and palatal organs, there is a tendency to lengthen 
in order to preserve them, it is natural that the nouns ending 
in the corresponding long vowels should, as a rule, retain them. 
Long ^ is the termination of a number of different classes, 
which will be detailed in § 18 (1), and in the next chapter 
(see Chap. 11. § 33), where the subject comes more fully 
under discussion with reference to gender. Long ’3t u is repre¬ 
sented in 

Skr. H. P. M. S. B. O. G. 

these three, being careless of quantity, shorten the vowel. 

The monosyllable “eyebrow,” tmdergoes considerable 
changes, as H. P. S. introduces its favourite i in 

while 0., on the other hand, inserts in G. 

M. and are probably derived from some formative, 

rather than from itself. “ earth,” has been illustrated 
above, xmder (§ 12). 

§ 14. The termination of a large class of nouns in Sanskrit, 
where it is preceded by tl, represents an older form the X 
of which, though rejected in the Sanskrit nominative, still sur¬ 
vives in such Old-Hindi forms as “ a doer,” and is found 
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in all the oblique cases of the Sanskrit noun. At p. 165 of 
Vol. I. these words were somewhat cursorily noticed. It may 
therefore he as well to examine the whole subject more fully 
here. 

As the noun in all the modem languages takes its form from 
the nominative case of Sanskrit, and omits entirely the gram¬ 
marian’s fiction of a separate base-form, it would be expected 
that in this class of stems the groundwork would be the 
nominative in d, as but this is the case, strictly speak¬ 

ing, only in Tatsamas. The large and important class of 
words denoting relationship and professions exhibits numerous 
difierent forms. 

In Prakrit there are several systems; the simplest and com¬ 
monest is the substitution of &ro for ri, as HrTrct" husband,” 
Skr. wq. In this case the Prakrit merely perpetuates the true 
old Aryan nominative, rejecting the corruption which has 
taken place in classical Sanskrit into ri. From the analogy 
of the cognate forms in allied languages we see this, as Latin 
dator, Greek hasr-qp, which postulate a Skr. ddtdr; the final o 
in Pr. arises from its custom of requiring a vowel-ending, which 
leads it to attach a vowel to Skr. nouns ending in a consonant 
(Var. iv. 6, 8), or to reject the final consonant itself. From 
this form arises the Old-Hindi form quoted above, still 

in use in modem Panjabi and S. qs«|r^. 

Prakrit follows the Sanskrit in shortening the vowel in the 
familiar and much used words denoting relationship, finrT 
“father,” “brother,” “son-in-law,” which stand 

for ^JTrT^, respectively, as is shown by their 

making in the other cases not fxjTTrT*!, etc. Thus also, 

while Lat. has dator, datorem, it has patir, patrem; and Greek 
Storqp, Seorqpa, but irarqp, ‘jrarepa, and ’irarpo'i ; Prakrit has 

(Var. V. 45). In these words, how¬ 
ever, there is also the contracted form fq^l, JnW, and this 
is apparently the only form permissible in the corresponding 
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feminine (JTlrl'^) “mother,” which makes This 

latter is the form in use in Pali, as fq?|T, ^ncTT, HTTr-* In the 
oblique cases comes out a form in «, thus 

Nom. Plural for Skr. ■ 

Instr. Sing. JT^Tin sHtT- 

Loc. Plural (Var. v. 33). 

This rule is not extended by Vararuchi to nouns of relation- 
diip, though in Pali the u form occurs in the genitive sing, and 
plur. as ftrgw, pi. *rr^, etc. 

There are then in the mediaeval or Prakrit stage three types 
of this class of nouns: first, that in dro, shortened in nouns 
of relationship to aro; second, that in d; third, that in «. 
No one of these forms runs through the whole series, or is 
foimd in every case of the noun, except perhaps the first. 
When discussing the phonetic changes of ^ (Vol. I. p. 159), 
it was shown that though this vowel migrates into u but rarely, 
and principally in words whicl^already have a labial consonant 
adjoining or preceding the vowel, yet, that in the modem, and 
probably to a great extent in the mediaeval languages also, it 
was often pronounced as rtc, so that we might expect to find 
this formation in u somewhat common in the modem languages. 
The Pali forms pitu, bhatu, etc., may thus be taken to have 
arisen ivampitru, the vulgar pronunciation oipitri, though it is 
also possible to derive them from pitaru, shortened from pitaro. 
This latter derivation is, however, rendered less probable by the 
fact that Pali has this nominative in u for words which retain 
the older and fuller form dro, as kattu, for “ doer satthu, 
for “ruler,” where the elision of the long vowel would 
seem to be too violent a supposition. 

' Grammaire Palie de Kaccayana, par. M. E. Senart, Journal Asiatique, sixth ser. 
Tol. ITU. p. 220. It is Kacefiyana’s second chap, on nouns, rule 39. 

* Ib. ii. 40. 
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la the modern languages the termination u or u is common. 

Examples are : 

Skr. frrH “father,” P. S. fxr3, and occasionally in Old-H. 

Skr. JTTW “mother,” P. JH’®, »rr3, ^TT^, »nt. ’H. S. TfT^- 

Skr. “brother,” P. S. M. JTT^. 

Skr. “grandson,” M. SJTeT, H. 

The other languages, however, have in some cases, as in 
H. HTt[> •fTfit, etc. The word for a “barber” may be intro¬ 
duced here. In classical Skr. its form is *17 fxm, but this is said 
to be from an older form •rrfWT for agent of 

causal of in the sense of “to cleanse.”' It becomes 
in M., but in all the other languages, except B. and 0., 
which retain the form Marathi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 

are, it will be seen, the languages which mostly affect this form 
in u. Hindi generally exhibits that in i or d. It is followed in 
most in the word below. Skr. a “ worshipper,” H. wrO* 
and so in aU, M. also and S. The latter is 

referred by Trumpp, erroneousiy as I think, to the suffix dm 
(see § 15). The Prakrit form would, we may suppose, be 
or 

This is again one of those cases where confusion arises from 
three or four different pratyayas, whose forms were quite 
distinct in Sanskrit, having by phonetic changes all come to 
have the same form in the modern languages. Thus a word 
ending in « or a may either come from the pratyaya m, as 
Mm, “a doer,” or from t/M, as M(u, “cutter,” or from uM, 
as jdjam, “ watchful,” or from ri, as ndtu, “ grandson.^’ It is 
not possible in each case to decide which of these terminations 
is the true one; and in many cases it may be safely asserted, that 

* In all the ceremonies of the Hindu religion in the present day a preliminary 
shaving by the barber is a necessary part of the purification which must he under¬ 
gone by the celebrant. 
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M or M having come to be considered the usual termination for a 
large class of words of agency, the vulgar tacked it on to all 
sorts of words, as was seen a few pages back in the case of G. 

where it is added on to the foreign word without 
any regard to the hybrid nature of the word thus produced. 
This habit is common to all languages, and may be paralleled 
by instances in our own, as “ starvation,” where a Latin termi¬ 
nation has been unceremoniously tacked on to a Teutonic verb 
“starve” (M. H. G. sterben). It will not be necessary therefore 
to pursue this question any further. 

In the majority of instances the modem languages have 
formed words of this class from the Sanskrit nom. in a, and in 
these cases there is nothing remarkable to notice. Such words 
are for the most part Tatsamas, and do not therefore enter into 
the current speech of the people very largely. 

§ 15. The dissyllabic suffixes in Skr. are athu, alu, and ishm. 
The first does not seem to have left any traces in primary stems, 
though under various modifications it appears as the foundation 
of secondary stems in several languages. 

The second, dlu, is extremely common, both as a primary and 
secondary. An allied suffix is dru, and from the close connexion 
between the two, it comes to pass that a form with a cerebral I 
is in general use in the dialects which possess that letter. In¬ 
stances of primary words, according to the view of the Indian 
grammarians, are the following ; though they seem to make into 
primaries, by deriving them from almost imaginary verbs, many 
words which are strictly secondaries derived from nouns. As I 
said before, it is not worth while to stick very closely to this 
division. 

sleepy, ” H. , S. fsrfrfr, G- M. 

B. O. (rare). 

“merciful,” H. B. P. O. and M. 

G. id., S. 
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This termination is of frequent occurrence, and is one of those 
which are attached to all sorts of words, without regard to 
origin. The common, and often noticed rule holds good here 
also, that when a people have once got to feel that a certain 
termination carries a certain meaning, they extend its use to all 
words in their language. Thus, from modem verbal roots come 
the following: 

Verbal root“quarrel,” H.“quarrelsome,”M.G. , 

p- B. o. 

Verbal root “ fear,” H. “ fearful.” 

Sindhi, as usual, changes / to r; 

I“pedlar,” verb seek” 

“cotton-carder,” „ “to card.” 

Marathi is particularly rich in words of this type, such as 
1% “pitiful,” verb “to moan.” 

“itching,” „ “to itch.” 

A long string of them will be found under secondary formations. 

The third suffix, Mnu, is of very rare occurrence even in 
Sanskrit, and I have not observed any words which can be 
referred to it in the modem languages. 

With regard to and there is also very little 

to be said. The first three are similar in treatment. Masculines 
of this stem form their nominative in d, neuters in a, the modem 
languages accept the nom. as their type. Thus “ king,” 

nom. which is the form in use in all the modems. In¬ 

stances are: 

Skr. “name,” nom. STT^, H. »rPI> ““d s® m all- 

Skr. “birth,”nom. H. P. 

Skr. “festival,” nom. H. 1?^, P. B. 0. id., M. G. 
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Skr. “rope,” nom. l^T^TT. H. ^T?|, and so in all. 

Skr. “skin,” nom. H. ^TIT, ““d so in all. 

Skr. “love,” nom, H. $J|, ^J|, and so in all. 

Nouns in form their nominative in in which they are 
regularly followed by the modems. As this suffix will be 
more fully discussed in several other places, I omit instances 
from this section. 

§ 16. The stems, or themes, or bases, for all three terms 
are used by various authors, hitherto discussed, are all distinctly 
traceable to Sanskrit stems. But there are in the modem 
languages, with their rich and varied development, numerous 
classes of nouns whose terminations point to a common source, 
which yet cannot always be distinctly referred, in a manner 
admitting of no doubt, to either a Sanskrit or Prakrit original. 
Others again there are, which, though they can in some in¬ 
stances be brought back to Sanskrit, are only of partial applica¬ 
tion, being found in some languages, and not in others. It 
must be remembered that it is only in one language out of the 
group that any attempt has yet been made to classify or analyze 
these formations. In the rest the grammarians simply give 
rules for the declension of noims, without troubling themselves 
to explain how the body of the word was formed. Only in 
Sindhi have the valuable labours of Dr. Trumpp put me in a 
position to understand the formation of the noun in this least 
known of aU the group. Often from this exhaustive work light 
has shone into all the languages, and I cannot too often or too 
fully acknowledge my obligations to it. It follows, however, 
from what I have just said, that it is impossible at present for 
any one writer to carry out to the full the somewhat minute 
system of classification that has been observed in the foregoing 
easily recognized classes. The Indian languages in this respect 
fully establish a right to be considered the equals of their 
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Romance cousins, in the number, variety, and expressiveness 
of the derivatives which they have formed out of their own 
native resources. Frequently, too, they have adopted a form 
of noun from Sanskrit, and finding it useful and convenient, 
have extended the principle to their own Tadbhava or Desaja 
verbs, so that we know them only to be primaries from the 
existence of such verbs. All the forms that I have as yet come 
across I now group together in this section. 

(1). ^ is affixed to causals to denote “the wages or cost of 
doing anything.” 

Hindi “to wash,” causal nom. “art of wash¬ 

ing,” M. 

Hindi ^€(1 “to carry,” causal nom. sWlt; “cost of 

carriage.” 

Hindi “to twist ropes,” caus. SliTlMT, “om. “hire for 

making ropes.” 

Hindi “ to beat out,” caus. nom. “hire for making 

ornaments of gold and silver.” 

"Writers on Marathi grammar tell us that this form is only 
used in words of Hindi origin; but it may fairly be doubted if 
there he in Marathi any such thing as a word of Hindi origin. 
Molesworth—although he sometimes incloses in brackets the 
corresponding Hindi word after a Marathi one—guards his 
readers against supposing that the Hindi word is the original, 
and tells us that he merely puts down the Hindi, because it is 
the same as the Marathi, leaving it an open question which 
is the original. It is more consonant with what we know 
of the relations between these languages to suppose that both 
formed these words independently from the Prakrit. This view 
is further strengthened by the fact that a similar form exists 
in more or less frequency in all the languages of the family, 
except Sindhi, which expresses the idea of “wages” or "ex- 
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penses” by a form in or as mentioned in § 6. 

Bengali and Oriya have numerous instances of this form, as 
cost of carriage,” hut in 0., from some forgetfulness* 
of the original meaning, we often hear the phonetic expression 
or Panjabi sometimes inserts a 

owing to the existence of this semivowel in its causal, and the 
same practice prevails in rustic Hindi, as ^TWT*IT “to 

graze cattle;” P. H. ■qi.li. or “ wages of a herdsman 

or shepherd;” P. “cost of pulling down a building,” 

from 3^T«TT “ to demolish; ” frert “ wages for grinding,” from 
(Mill'dh!l “to cause to grind,” and many others. Cr. also ex¬ 
hibits numerous words of this type, but also expresses the idea 
by a form in JTTiJ, the of n'hich arises from as in “to 
find,” H. irra^ (Skr. TTRlj). In “ wages of a herds¬ 
man,” the older form would be which is analogous to 

the Sindhi form in mentioned above. 

(2). ^3 is employed after causals to denote an act of any kind, 
and is frequently written ■^. In many cases the sense would 
point to a derivation from the simple verb, and in these cases 
we must treat the termination as '^RTS, and derive it by means 
of the Skr. affix or "^3, the '3 of which is preserved in 

Sindhi, but changed into ^ according to the genius of that 
language, and takes a feminine in i, probably from the k having 
been regarded as the ordinary Sindhi masc. nom. of «-stems, 
and not, as it really is, an organic portion of the suffix. Sindhi, 
however, in a few instances, rejects the iT, thus coming more 
into conformity with the other languages. 

Verbal root ^Sf^^TT “stop,” H. P. S. it/., G. '41^41^. 

M. id. and 

Verbal root ^^3 “pull,” H. P. 

Verbal root “cause to melt,” H. P. t|cjbT3. 

Verbal root “rub,” H.fw^. 
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Verbal root “whirl” (active), H. P- ’ 

Verbal root “ascend,” H. “act of ascending,” “rise,” P. 

S. id., G. M. id., but rare. 

Verbal root W“ cause to graze,” H. O. xi . 

Verbal root f^tU “ to conceal,” H. 

Verbal root “fall,” “alight,” H. “encamping-ground,” P. G. 

id., M. id. and O. 

Verbal root flfqi “ be sold,” H. “sale,” O. 


Formations of this class are so common in Hindi, that it may 
be said that every verb in the language may give rise to such a 
noun. They are less common in the other languages. In 
Sindhi the examples, besides those given above, are 


XT5 ** surrounding,” 
“jingling,” 

^ >“humming,” 


verb Vf4.4U' “ to surround. 
» “ to jingle. 

” ^f%^“tohum.” 


t9 

» 


Owing to the fact that Sindhi, when it omits the as 
writes the final vowel as it is at times 
difiicult to distinguish words of this class from those derived by 
the suffix as noted in § 9 (4). The only distinction is that 
the latter class makes the u long. In Gujarati, where the dis¬ 
tinction between long and short u is very seldom observed, the 
difficulty of distinguishing is still greater. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, G. frequently writes words of the present class, like H., 
with W. They are not very common in G. Besides those given 
above, I find also— 


“determination,” “certainty,” verb “to determine.” 

“stirring up (a quarrel),” „ “ to stir up.” 


' In special sense of a measure of land, originally as mucb as could be ploughed in 
a day, from the bullocks turning at each end of the furrow, much as we use the word 
“turn” in such expressions as “a day’s turn of work;” a ghumuu would be “a 
tom of the plough.” 
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This termination is rare in Marathi, though the syllable 
■^JT^ is used in the formation of secondary yerbs; and it seems 
also foreign to the genius of B. and O. The few words that are 
to be found appear to have been borrowed in comparatively 
modern times from Hindi, such as B. O. “an 

attack,” H. T|S|e|; and O., as in the instances irTT, 
given above, generally drops the final ^ or 

(3). Probably connected with the last-mentioned is the very 
common Hindi form in with allied forms WfZ, WZ- 

The fact that many of these words imply sounds of various 
kinds has led to the supposition that tlicy arise from compound¬ 
ing the verb with the noun “ noise,” “ sound,” but this is 

not altogether probable. It might rather be conjectured that 
the process is just the reverse, and that is a mere ono- 

matopoetic word derived from the termination, on account of its 
having some resemblance to the sound. The word is used to 
express principally light and repeated noises, as “tap-tap,” 
“pit-a-pat,” and the like. The two forms, that with W and that 
with i|,. often exist in the same word. Instances are— 

Hindi “slipperiness,” Ml “to cause to slip;” 

“fretfulness,” “to vex,” “itching,” 

“to itch “confusion,” TEI^xrRT “to be confused 

“melting,” “to melt” (active); ■■qHgirfZ 

“splendour,” “to cause to glitter;” “plaiting,” 

“ to plait; ” “ touch,” “to touch ;” “ tinkling,” 

“to tinkle;” “whining,” ^^tsiMI “to whine,” 

“fret;” ^<*|e |4 “stooping,” “to stoop.” rfgTR^TfZ “flutter¬ 
ing,” n^rTSTfZ “ trickling,” "tingling,” “throb¬ 

bing,” are all formed from verbs of the same .sound. 

There is a very large class of these words in Hindi, both in 
d/iat and dtcal, as well as contracted into WZ, as 
“breakage,” from “to cause to break.” These forms 

S 


roL. u. 
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all run into one another to so great an extent that it is very 
difficult to draw the line between them. Thus from ^^r«IT 
“to explain,” we have '^^^3 “the act of explainiug,” hut also 
i.e. with the same meaning. The origin 

of these forms being unknown to the masses, it was natural that 
they should confuse any two of them which had at aU a similar 
sound. Moreover there is some obscurity about the exact deri¬ 
vation of this and the preceding form in The presence 

of long d does not necessarily prove that these words are taken 
from the causal verb in all cases. In some instances the sense 
leads to a derivation from the simple verb, as in 
which come from respectively, and not from 

The long vowel must therefore be assigned to 
the suffix, and in cases where the word has, on account of its 
meaning, to be referred to the causal, it appears that the two 
long vowels, that of the verbal root and that of the suffix, have 
coalesced into one, without any further lengthening. 

Panjabi possesses a great number of words of this triple form, 
mostly identical with Hindi, as and 

From the peculiar softness of Panjabi articulation, the f in the 
second form would be very indistinctly heard, so that, writing 
according to sounds, the third form would represent more cor¬ 
rectly than the others the spoken word. Thus the numerals 
71, 72, 73, 74, and the rest, sound 

generally I'Mf, b&t, tet, chant. ^;FTr “father-in-law” is in 
most districts saura. The Hindi-speaking people, on the con¬ 
trary, pronounce the f generally very clearly and distinctly, 
perhaps rather overdoing it: so that they would naturally 
retain the forms in and in the eastern Hindi area 

where Panjabi prefers the shortened form 

Sindhi does not ajipear to have any words of this form, but 
iiistaiu es of a similar and possibly connected form will be found 
in § 20. Gujarati has and I do not find 

Of the former, instances are and “ fiction,” 
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“to make;” “afiFection,” lef “to love;” of the 

latter, '^35^513 “brilliancy,” an incorrect spelling of 

^<4<13 “confusion,” 3r3^m3 “muddle,” ^UTdiTTjl^ “shudder¬ 
ing,” “ tingling,” etc., from verbs of similar form. 

Marathi generally follows ways of its own in the numerous 
forms of derivatives in which it abounds; in the present instance, 
however, it is found to be to a limited extent in accordance 
with Hindi. The class of words which I am at present dis¬ 
cussing appears in M. with the terminations ^TS, WZ, 

and occa.sionally W3T. Nouns of this class are both pri¬ 
mary and secondary; the termination, once established, having 
been extended by the vulgar to all sorts of words. This free¬ 
dom, or rather licence of formation, is ver}' noticeable in Marathi, 
which in my opinion is far richer in nominal formations than 
any other language of the group, and it is therefore noteworthy 
as a specimen of the blindness and unscientific method of tlie 
ordinary grammarians, that they either dismiss the question of 
stern-building without notice at all, or dispose of it in a few 
cursory remarks. It is really one of the most intricate and im¬ 
portant questions of the whole subject, and if fully worked out, 
would demand a volume to itself. 

Undoubted primary formations in M. are the following : 

the state of being much used or worked,” “practice,” 

“ routine,” verb “ to rub,” Skr. 

residing,” “state of being settled in a place,” verb »rT^%, 
“to dwell,” Skr. 

act of burning the weeds before ploughing,” verb 
“ to parch, ” Skr. . 

)“ conduct,” “ management,” verb “ to carry,” Skr. 

efi^TJZ “burnt in cooking,” verb “ to be burnt,”Skr. 


From ®Hin its original sense of being spoiled. 
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troublesome,” “vexatious,” “vile,” verb or 

^^35^ “to sink,” “fail,” “miscarry,” Skr. 

» tJT^i “tough,” “clammy,” lit. “much chewed,” verb ^Tef^ “ 
chew,” Skr. 

„ “ throng,” “ crowd,” “ crowded state of a street,” verb 

to squeeze,” Skr. —^ 

>. “compressed,” “flat,” verb “to press,” Skr. (Vol. I. 

p. 212). 

cKtJT^ “dilemma,” “scrape,” “impediment,” verb “ to yield,” 

“ fail ” (orig. “ to be impeded ”), Skr. “ binding,” “ re¬ 

straining,” “impeding.” 

» “rattling,” “grating,” verb “to rattle” 

(onomatopoetic). 

» li “confusion,” “bustle,” “muddle,” verb “to 

be in a muddle” (Vol. I. p. 336). 

„ “a peal,” “ringing,” verb “to ring loudly” 

(onomatopoetic). 

'911 dI ^<mldl “bawling,” “outcry,” verb “to call”^ (origin un¬ 

certain). 

From tlie above examples it will be seen that M. agrees 
pretty closely with H., but that in several instances the form is 
adjectival; this peculiarity probably arises from the looseness 
■with which these words are employed; they were originally 
substantives, but have passed over into adjectives by degrees. 

There are words in Oriya which end in but I am not 

^ In the primary sense of limping, jostling, and more generally going badly or 
irregularly. 

^ I take this word to be a formative of a familiar character deriving its origin ulti¬ 
mately from the Skr. “ta heap/’ substantive perhaps with “body” 

added, so that we should get a word Tf for the more regular Skr. 

“crowd of bodies.” Inversions of this sort are common in the moderns, and not un¬ 
known even in Skr. 

** The ordinary meaning “to drive” arises from the Indian practice of driving a 
herd by frantic shouting and calling. 
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prepared to afl&liate them to this stem. Of words in ahat, aval, 
or at, I do not remember to have heard any, nor are there any 
instances in the dictionaries. The formation seems foreign to 
the genius of the language, as also to Bengali, though neither 
of these languages have had their depths searched out sufficiently 
yet, to enable a decided opinion to be given. 

(4). Hindi possesses a range of words ending in ^71 and ^T, 
which, though for the most part secondary, are also in some 
instances primary, though comparativ'ely rarely so. The other 
languages have occasional analogous forms : 

I “to mount,” H. “one who mounts,” “a rider,” 

P- fT, ^^71, “a mounted jrroom,” “a trooper,” M. 

horseman,” “climber.” 

“to shout,” H. tglTT “robber,” B. 0. ^TTRT^TT- 

The origin of this form will be discussed, together with the 
allied forms '^71 and under the secondary formations to 

which it seems more specially to belong. 

(5). A widely-spread group of stems is that in with 

variants ^»f, and which may possibly be connected 

with stems in ana, and differ from them only in the long vowel; 
while, on the other hand, the full form seems to run into the 
pure secondary form tT«T, and has often a long vowel prefixed. In 
Bengali this form occurs as "WTh, which points to the fern, 
of other languages. I place this form among those of uncertain 
origin, because of the long vowel and the labial; also because, 
like many of the preceding stems, it occurs both as a primary 
and secondary in some languages. AU these peculiarities throw 
a haze of doubt over its origin and development. Examples 
are as follows: 

tH. |“a garment bestowed on guests at weddings or 

I ) feasts,” verb “ ‘o clothe.” 

„ “cultivating land by stealtb,” verb “ 1® 

conceal.” 
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^c(<( “ tliatching,” “an encampment,” verb'^T*JT “ to thatch.” 

„ J > “despatch of goods,” verb “to cause to go.” 

twr*r ) 

» cake of cowdung used as a charm,” verb 

“ to increase.” * 

“ toy” (i.e. verb fll^rRT “ to cause to 

play.” 

,, “ bedding,” verl) f^§fT?rr “ to spread.” 

“a load of uood,” verb to cause to load.” 

leisure,” verb “ to be released.” 

It would seem proper here also to insert the word or 

“a wooden slipper or patten,” which should probably 
be written or from the participle “ stand¬ 

ing.” It possibly owes its present shape to some fancied con¬ 
nexion or jingling with a xrtW “foot.” 

Panjabi has flfl^T^iirr “bedding,” “toy,” 

“encampment,” Trf^T'3t[fi‘ “present of clothes,” and in general 
the same words as Hindi. In Sindhi this form is secondary 
onl 3 ^ Gujarati uses a form as “dress given 

at a wedding“congratulation,” and “congratulatory 
gifts,” verb “to u'elcome;” and a contracted form in 

1«(^( j or “ bedding.” Instances of the Bengali form above 
quoted are f%lfT»rr “carpet,” verb “to spread;” 

fW’TSHfl' “spoiling,” “to spoil;” STSlfB “interlac¬ 
ing,” “wrapping,” WRB “to wrap,” “wind;” “pack- 

op,” “ to pack.” Oriya being in the habit of giving 

a sound of o to short a, uses forms f^^PTT, for 

the H. etc. The few words of this kind in Marathi 

* From its supposed efficacy in increasing the amount of grain in the heap on 
which it is placed (see Elliot’s Bacos of Iforth-'West Provinces, vol. i. p. 23o, my 
edition). ^ 
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do not seem to be the genuine property of the language, and 
are in many instances undistinguishable from stems in -ana; 
they need not delay us. 

§ 17. Leaving now this somewhat obscure and unsatisfactory 
class of words, let us go on to the secondary stems. There is a 
vast mass of these, and several of the purely secondary suffixes 
have been capriciously extended to verbs, thus bringing the 
words formed by them, according to our classification, under 
the head of primary stems. It will, however, be more con¬ 
venient to treat these all as secondary, merely pointing out as 
they occur the instances in which they have passed over into 
primaries. Being all derived from nouns by the class of suffixes 
called Taddhita, these secondary formations fall into two great 
divisions : the first, those which add to a substantive or adjective 
a suffix which converts it into an abstract noun, descriptive of 
some character, occupation or qualit}’; and the second, those 
which by the same process create appellatives or attributives. 
In this section I include only the abstract nouns. 

(1). The first I shall take is the very common suffix 
with its numerous variations. This arises from the Skr. suffix 
which I have conjccturally connected with “self” 

(Vol. I. p. 330), and which passes into (also Var. iv. 22), 
and, by the process described in the passage above cited of Vol. I., 
becomes FTiil and UTIJI'. It has many different forms in all the 
languages, as— 

H. TJil, XJsfT, m- 

p. yir, jisn* w- 
s. TO, nTfft, ti. vrt* 

G. TO» vt- 
M. TO» TOT- 
B. TO. xn«IT. 

O. TO. 
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Examples: 

Hindi. “acid,” W3rR«f and otfSTr “acidity“shaiper,” 

“sharper’s tricks,” “fraud sfTZT “small,” 9dl’4l “small¬ 
ness;” “fop,” “foppishness;” “child,” 

“childhood” (Chand i.e. ^5iqsr); WTT “great,” ^^SWl 

“greatness;” “old,” iind »qT “o'd age;” “boy,” 

gf .g c B qgf “boyhood;” “dissolute,” “dissolute living,” 

Tf^ “ widow, ” Ttsm “ widowhood;” “ignorant,” 

“ clownishness.” 

Panjabi. g^TTf. “old age;” ^SSHTtfr “ boyhood ; ” 

“fraud ;” “clownishness;” IJHj f “debauchery;” <| |<s|dj, 

®wr. *^T[n' “childhood;” X^tTf “widowhood;” and, peculiar 

to itself, “boy,” and “boyishness;” 

“stupid” (Skr. ^), ^f^tSTT “stupidity;” “ boy,” 

“ boyhood.” 

sindhi. oxnifr, wlift. 

“old age;” “widow,” “widowhood;” “woman,” 

“ womanhood ;” qfiyg “pandit,” VfUSfTMlliY “ panditship ;” 
seizing,” “assistance;” “near,” gfeg “partiality;” 

“small,” Sf^irrt, StSTlt “youth;” gift “watchman,” 

grffgt, Tfffg “ watchman’s work ; ” coffin-bearer, ” grffvq, 

®gOT “duties of a kandhi;” JfTgF “ > 000 ,” 

“ humanity;” “ wild beast,” bestiality.” These are all, 

except one, from Trumpp, Sindhi Gr, p. 61. 

Gujarati. Taylor’s Grammar (p. 144) gives several examples which 
are not found in the dictionaries; but as the author is a resident of the 
province, he has probably heard the words from the people round him. 
Edulji’s Dictionary does not apparently contaip more than a third of the 
words in the language; and Narmada Sankar’s, though much fuUer, does 
not give all the formatives, except incidentally as explanations of some other 
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word. The words I have found are: “aged,” tITSTnir. 

“old age;” “blind,”«lfl'“blindness“ dark.” 
'^^dbm<lj “darkness ;” “widow,” “widowhood 

“old age“inverted,” “invertedness ;” 

“dissoluteness.” The word “grief,” “anxiety,” “torment,” seems 

to be derived rather from the verb ^35^ “to burn” than from 

aJoto “strength,” and may he set down as an isolated instance of the use of 
this suffix as a primary. 

Marathi. 3^^ “good,” 3f%IIT!r, "qiin “honesty;” “good,” 

“goodness;” “child,” "WT 

“childishness;” woman in childbirth,” ^|<ddMU]' “attendance 

on such a woman.” In 51. also is the softened form , and a 

form corresponding to the in and ift of the other languages; 

as from “thief,” and “thievisliness,” 

or the “conduct of thieves;” “small,” “smallness;” 

great,” greatness; “badness,” 

says the grammar, but ^T'S^i«(TI!!T> says the dictionary; ^^||(l|| 

“wise,” “wisdom;” TflffT^T “old,” TfTfTTTW “old age.” 

The words formed with this suffix are not given in large numbers in the 
dictionary, as it would appear that they can be formed at will from any 
adjective in the language. 

Bengali. 'd^TIlT. “old age;” ^gSTI, otn^fT “talent,” 

“virtue;” IMdT “debauchery;” but the form, though occasionally 
heard in conversation, is not very common, as Bengali has another and 
commoner form in for words of this class. 

Oriya. Words of this form, as 51 are sometimes 

heard, but the form does not seem to be indigenous in the language, being 
very rarely met with. A genuine instance is “a rogue,” 3TfT®- 

ttRTW “ roguery;” also $||^'I!l<in!j41T “the duties or profession of a 
Brahman,” such as studying the ShSstras, performing religious ceremonies. 
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and the like; laziness; ” for “ dissolute¬ 
ness,” from “ dissolute.” 

The two points to be observed in the treatment of this stem 
are the method of joining it to the root, and the terminations 
which it takes. As to the first, if regarded as a mere pratyaya 
or sufiix, it should in the case of Tatsamas be affixed to the bare 
root, so that from we should get and this 

is what does actually happen, and so far the usage is regular. 
But when affixed to Tadbhava adjectives which have taken the 
a or oxytone ending, this d would be retained, as in •JSiil'T, 
in which case we must not consider the word as having been 
derived from the Skr. but rather thus, that the termina¬ 

tion was regarded as a thing apart, as a sort of qualifying 
particle which could be appended to aU adjectives at will. 
From the detached character acquired by this particle arises the 
peculiarity that it is in H. sometimes, in M. G. and S. very 
frequently, attached to the oblique form of the noun, because 
the nominative form is regarded as appropriate to that state 
of the noun only in which it is not subjected to any influence 
from without, but is either an agent or a mere indication. 
Directly the noun becomes subject to influences of any sort, it 
passes into the oblique, and the addition of the syllable or 
any of its variants, was regarded as subjecting the noun to an 
influence somewhat similar to that exercised by the case particles, 
and therefore demanding the oblique form. When we see the 
suffix added to nouns in the direct form, it would show that in 
these cases the form came into existence when the suffix had not 
yet won its detached character; and the unsettled nature of the 
terminations of the root in all the languages points, in confirm¬ 
ation of this supposition, to a time when the languages them¬ 
selves were in a transitional state, and had not attained to fixity 
of practice. 

Equally imdetermined is the termination of the suffix itself. 
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There are first the forms H. P. M. TISf 'Tl!!) IHT, cor¬ 
responding to which respectively are the S. ■qw and xpaft. These 
two forms reproduce the harytone and oxytone forms of nouns, 
and if, with some writers, we derive the latter form from an 
addition of qi, we should have to suppose a Skr. form 
giving Pr. or U|(!;qj; as however in words of the form 

in Skr. the accent is on the last syllable “ sattwd,” it may 
be fairly reasoned that it would remain on that syllable in 
Prakrit also; and as the suffix itself has been conjectured to be 
shortened from the form in q«n would be the original 

one, shortened as time went on into qq from forgetfulness of 
the accent. The uncertainty in the method of affixing this 
ending, which is sometimes added to the direct form of nouns, 
and sometimes to the oblique, and at times even to a shortened 
form which is neither oblique nor direct, as in Sindhi, proves 
that words of this type came into existence at verj' different 
periods ; and in those which were created in later times the 
accent would naturally have been forgotten, and they would 
take the form XH. 

Secondly, the forms qj and point to oxy tones, and seem to 
be derived from some such form as xq, omitting the qj; such a 
form may well have existed in spoken Prakrit, although no 
traces of it survive in the written works. This form would 
come direct from the Sanskrit whereas that in xxTq[ must 
come from an older Skr. 

Lastly, Sindhi has forms xjrt; and xj), the final vowel of which 
seems to be quite inorganic, as we cannot trace it back to any 
corresponding peculiarity in the older forms, and is probably 
due to an xmconscious imitation of the analogous forms Tnii and 
xfV, which have, been or will be discussed in their proper place. 
The Skr. word “ self,” retains the « in all cases of the sing, 

but the nom., and in this, as in so many instances in Skr. and the 
cognate languages, the nominative stands apart, and the deriva¬ 
tive forms are taken from the oblique. Thus Greek and Latin, 
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while faithfully retaining the original type of '<1^ in ttoSo?, pedis, 
reject the d in the nominatives Tron? and pes; yet it is from 
TToSo? and pedis, not from ttow? and pes, that the derivatives are 
formed, as well as the noun itself, in their modern descendants. 
So also oSovTo<;, dent is, reproduce more correctly than oSou? 
or dens, and in derivatives and descendants the former, and not 
the latter, are the base. The reason of this is clear ; the oblique 
form being used seven or eight times to once of the nominative, 
sticks in the popular mind, and is used in grammatical forma¬ 
tions, while the classically modified nominative is forgotten. 
This was probably the case with the termination now under 
consideration; the vulgar would know little of an euphemistic 
high-flown nominative ■■3n3IT> while they would he familiar 
with some ten or twelve forms having for their base ; 

the Old-Hindi poets use or while the modern 

language does not begin to use the classical nominative TJWT 
till after Pandits had begun to resuscitate the accurate form. 
So also, while the Brahmin wrote the people may have 
said or even and thus the form tTW or tqTif 

reveals itself as the older and more accurate. The tHIT type 
is still in existence; in Old-Hindi we have “virility,” 

from Mtucrt*!!, Skr. and Sindhi has from “a head¬ 
man,”* Pr. where the S., rejecting one of the 

two consonants, does not, as H. would, lengthen the preceding 
vowel, but inserts instead its favourite short i. There may be other 
instances in the other languages, but I have not yet met with any. 
Sindhi has a few rare examples of a form in which 


’ Dr. Tmmpp will forgire me for pointing ont a slight error in his English here; 
he translates this word “headsman,” not perhaps remembering the difference 
between that and “headman.” The former means “an executioner,” i.e. “one who 
beheads criminals.” Dr. Trumpp’s English is so excellent, correct, and graceful 
throughout as to command admiration; it is in a friendly spirit that this little slip is 
noticed, as it might mislead an English student. The difference between “heads¬ 
man ” and “ headman” is slight indeed in form, but very wide in meaning. 
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Trumpp refers to this suffix, as “ boyhood,” “ youth,” 

from “a boybut it is open to question whether this 

is not the primary affix mentioned in § 16 (2), which has passed 
over into a secondary form in a few cases. 

As a corollary to the connexion which I see between ^ and 
I would here introduce the Bengali stems in wfil. 
which I derive from in such Skr. words as TITftrKl. 

Oriya uses as a religious'word, in the sense of “cele¬ 

brating the greatness or merits of” a holy place or festival, 
thus we have jjarT the “ glories of Ganga,” 

“a description of the religious merits acquired by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannath,” and others. Bengali 
has elided the and softened the ^ to Instances arc TTPI^I 
“mad,” “madness ;” “debauched,” “ loose 

living;” “ buffoon,” “ buffoonery 3iT^“anass,” 

5tn^Tf^ “stupidity;” “obstinate,”“obstinacy;” 

“ greedy,” “greediness;” “ basc,”1g^ ^fii 

“baseness;” VTS “profligate” [lit. “destroyed,” compare our 
use of “ dissipated,” also the original meaning of “ profligatus”), 
•rerf^ “profligacy.” In familiar or colloquial words which 
end in a vowel other than a or d, the initial vowel of the suffix 
is elided; thus %% “a child,” “childishness;” “an 

impudent boy” (French gamin'), “ impudence ;” and in 

vulgar speech the favourite ii of Bengali exercises an influence on 
the following vowel; thus from “ wicked,” wicked¬ 

ness.” By a curious caprice, also, a duplicate form is occasionally 
employed, as from vfg we get vfgtfT “ profligacy,” and vfg<nt?I. 
Oriya also uses this form, as “ old,” “ precocity in 

children ;” “ loose,” “ lazy,” “ laziness,” “ inatten¬ 

tion,” B. id. It will be observed that this suffix is almost 
universally employed in a bad sense, as ex^iressive of stupidity, 
loose living, or the like. One instance, occurs occasion¬ 

ally in Hindi; but, with this exception, this form appears to 
be peculiar to the two easternmost members of the group. 
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(2). Of very wide use in Sanskrit is the suffix V, generally 
neuter when forming abstract nouns, though of all genders in 
appellatives. This suffix generally changes to in the modern 
languages, and in most cases the words become feminine, owing 
to the general use of to express that gender. The tj’pical 
word of this class is— 

Skr. “theft,” Pr. H. “nd so in all, but O, 

So also 

Skr. “cheating” (^Jf: “a cheat”), B. 'gfani, H. ■ 33 }^ (vTilgo 

“thuggee”), and so in all. 

This termination is extended, as usual, to words of uncertain 
origin, and notably to Persian words, inasmuch as that language 
also adopts the suffix I to denote abstracts ; thus we have 
“goodness,” “badness,” “deficiency,” “excess;” 
and even colloquially Arabic words take this ending, as 
“ sanction,” from “ seen,” “ approved.” S. has also 

“badness,” from “bad” (Skr. “slow”); “good¬ 
ness,” from “good” (Skr. H^"). In many cases, however, 
the final 'll of the Sanskrit is elided alogether, as in 

Skr. 3TTJ5? “fortune,” H. 3rr^> and so in all. G. retains Tatsama 
and S. 

'sj 

Skr. ’tTTHT “rice,” H. WT»f) and so in all, e.vcept S. tTHT dhanyu or 
dhufm. 

This latter word seems to have been originally an abstract 
meaning “possessing,” “wealth,” root as stores of rice 
were, and still are in many parts of India, the principal source 
of wealth to all classes. 

Where, in modern formations, the adjective had acquired, 
as adjectives almost universally did, the termination in long d, 
the i of this suffix does not supersede this vowel, but is attached 
to it, forming li/. Thus v'e have a very large range of words in 
all the languages. A few are— 
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“good,” H. Wt “ goodness, ” P- s- »RTt;. g. m. 

o. id., B. »rraTt- 

“pure,” H. S" “P- 

^ “great,” H. “ greatness, ” P- s. g- b. 

0. id.; not in M. 

“high,” H. ^^rt; “height,” S. id. (“goodness”), P. 

G. o. B. ^3^. 

This form is not very common in M., but is of almost uni¬ 
versal application in the rest. P. anomalously inserts short t 
before the termination, but this is a dialectic peculiarity which 
does not prevail in all parts of the province. It has already 
been noticed that so manj' Skr. terminations fuse together into 
i in the modern languages as to render it difficult to distinguish 
them. The form now under consideration is restricted to ab¬ 
stracts, and has no connexion with any other. 

(3). The Sanskrit suffix ?rr exists in most of the languages 
in a large number of words, hut occurs chiefly in Tatsamas and 
modern Tadbhavas; so that it would be more correct to suppose 
that it has been resuscitated, together with the word to which 
it is attached, than to speak of it as having come down unin¬ 
terruptedly from early times. 

Skr. “firmness,” H. f^cTT, P- S. In 

the rest ^ScTT. generally pronounced drirhatu in H., and so written also 
in P., but in O. it sounds drurhatS. 

Sindhi has a few words not strictly Tatsamas, though only 
slightly altered, and it occasionally adds ■!;, making as 

deficient,” ■^rfzrnt- “ deficiency.” 

“ fit,” “ fitness.” 

In B. and M. words of this class are extremely numerous, but 
are all pure Tatsamas, and as such do not strictly come within 
the range of development of the modern forms of speech. 

(4). ^knother common suffix is which is used in Bengali 
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in its Tatsama form, but rather among scholars than in the 
mouths of the people, as also in M. 

“red,” B. M. “ redness,” and so in all the others, but as a 

rare and pedantic word. 

“white,” B. M. “whiteness,” and so in all the others, hut 

as a rare and pedantic word. 

Trumpp affiliates to this suffix a large class of words in S. in 
and supporting his theory by allusion to Yara- 

ruchi, V. 47. This passage merely directs that certain words, 
such as hmhman, yuvan, adhican, are to be declined like Atman ; 
thus, vamha makes vamkano’, jitva, jitvAno, etc. It is not, how¬ 
ever, stated that this rule applies to formations in iman ; and 
even granting that it does, we get imano, the change of which 
into dni or dini is not supported by any proof, and seems some¬ 
what harsh, and opposed to the genius of the language. More¬ 
over, in the closely allied and interchangeable form di, see (2), 
the d belongs to the adjective, and is a solitary instance of the 
retention of the older form of the oblique, which is still long in 
Gujarati, as “ good,” obi. ^TITT, but has been shortened in 
S., as “white,” obi. In the case, therefore, of the words 
about to be quoted, I should say that the stiffix was merely fljf 
or and regard it as the .same as the primary suffix 

mentioned in § 6. With this agrees the fact that the cognate 
language.s have a form WW or ^«r, which is made only from 
adjectives in long d, so that the long vowel belongs to the stem, 
and not to the suffix. In Sindhi “whiteness,” from 

“white,” I should divide achhd-ni. 

From then, used as a modern suffix to adjectives which 
had already arrived at the stage in which they ended in long d, 
the following examples may be taken to have arisen: 


H. “high,” “height,” P. ^3^, S- 

‘‘ superior, ” <3.5*^, 

H. I “broad,” “breadth,” P. id. 
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H. “deep” (Old-H. •grgT^. “depth,” G. ^TSY, 

s. “ broad,” ^fsRTTfW “ breadth.” 

S. “great,” epfTfW “ greatness.” 

(5). ^ is suffixed to a large class of adjectives in Hindi, to 
denote condition, and agrees with our termination “-ness.” 
This form is connected with that of the desiderative verb in 
Sanskrit, and some of the words of this class cannot be regarded 
as formed from nouns by the addition of a suffix, but are to be 
derived whole as they stand from Skr. The substantive in is 
accompanied by an adjective in as fq'Jn'^r or 'Cfra' “ thirst,” 
“ thirsty,” which are not to be regarded as recent for¬ 
mations from the root of “to drink,” but as from Skr. 
ftrcrraT and respectively, these being the substantive and 

adjective from fiTTn^ “ to desire to drink,” desiderative of root 
m “ to drink.” Skr. ftpireT loses the long final d of the fern, 
and becomes H. ffj^rW, while apparently takes and 

becomes whence would come a Pr. and the 

u vanishes, leaving H. fti’^rrer- The modem words would be 
more accurately written ftT^rRT and fir^rraT, as the medial Tf 
has disappeared (Vol. I. p. 199). Accordingly these words in 
most cases bear the meaning of “desire to do a thing,” even 
where it is impossible or difficult to trace the word to any 
definite Skr. desiderative like nd in those words which 

we cannot refer to a Skr. desiderative, it must still be held that 
the form is in itself by nature desiderative, and having appro¬ 
priated to itself this meaning, has been tacked on to modern 
nouns to form abstractions, so that in a number of instances it 
legitimately comes under the head we are now considering, 
namely, that of secondary abstract nouns. Examples are found 
of three classes: first, words derived direct from Sanskrit deriva¬ 
tives ; second, those derived from modern verbs (primary stems); 
third, those derived from modem nouns (secondaiy stems). 


TOL. II. 


6 
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I. 

Skr. fqxn¥r “tliirst,” H. and so in all the 

languages. 

If. 

H. “to weep, desire to weep,” “vexation,” P. 

(rare). 

H. JTfI»n’ “ *0 urine,” JTffTO “desire to make water,” P. id. 

N» \» 

H. f^rsrr “ cacare, desire to stool,” P. id. 

III. 

Skr. fsr^ “sleep” (H. H. “drowsiness.” 

H. “sleepiness,” ^T^TTil “nodding,” “incipient sleep.” 

H. “ violence,” H. ^TTRf “ a violent burst of rain.” 

“sweet,” H. fiizm “ sweetness.” 

Each of these words has its corresponding adjective, as 
ft^rrarr, f^rr^rr, firmr, w^msT, but not 

; but the stem itself is almost entirely confined to Hindi 
and Panjabi, only rarely occurring in the other languages, as 
51. “ sourness,” from “ sour; ” “ sweetness,” 

from “sweet;” and with the short vowel “plump,” 

from jfY^T “a swelling;” G. vtSBTO “whiteness,” from \ff3^ 
“ white; ” jftmi “ sweetness,” from “ sweet; 

“difficulty,” from cBBT!!' “difficult,” and a few more; and we 
may fairly assume that all the other words were modelled upon 
where the long a belongs to the root tfr. In 
we cannot look back to the desiderative of Skr., which is 
which could in no way produce rooHU, but would result in some 
such form as ruisd. Skakespeare, in his Dictionary, absurdly 
derives these words by adding the Skr. '^jfT “ hope,” in which 
he is blindly followed by his faithful plagiarist Forbes. There 
are nouns with this termination which do not belong to this 
stem, as W'SIUT “a pole-axe,” the former part of which is 
probably from Jits' (Skr. jrf^Sl} “a knot,” with some derivative 
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of the root “ to cut,” Just as “ an axe.” The gatirasA 
is a formidable weapon of bamboo with iron knots and clamps 
on it, and a small axe at the head. We might assume a form 
as its origin. There is also a word “a small 

turban,” the former part of which is “ head,” and the latter 
probably a derivative from “to clothe,” so that a form 
may be assumed for its origin, unless, indeed, which 
is highly probable, the word itself grew up in modern times, 
and has no Sanskrit original at all. 

The stems given above are the most common and widespread 
abstract forma. There may be in the various languages others; 
but they are rare and confined to special dialects, and do not 
require detailed notice in a work of this kind. 


§ 18. The next class of secondary formations is that of adjec¬ 
tives denoting the possession of any article, or of any quality 
or tendency; the former are called possessives, the latter at¬ 
tributives, under which are included words denoting trades or 
professions. 


(1). The most important, and from its variety perhaps the 
most difficult to treat, of the stems of this class, is a group which 
has the following terminations: 


Hindi 

Panjabi the same. 
Sindlii t- 
Gujarati I;, 

Marathi t]. ^*11. 
Bengali | 

Oriya 


j t’ 


Five Sanskrit stems lie beneath the threefold division which 
is shown by the above list; 
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■ 1- leaving ^[5^^, noni. f", as jrrf%*1. “ gardener,” oom. JTT^- 

2. If and leaving as q^rT “mountain,” “moun¬ 

taineer.” 

3. and leaving with guna, as “Veda,” ^fc*^ 

“teacher of the Veda;” without guna, as “jar,” ^rf?«R “con¬ 
tained in a jar.” 

4. leaving as “kingdom,” “belonging to a 

kingdom.” 

5. Several suffixes leaving as “man,” op? “popular.” 

The difficulty consists, first, in the mutual interchange and 
fusion of these several stems, and secondly, in the fact that we 
cannot in all instances trace the modern word up to any distinct 
Sanskrit word. Of course when we can so trace it, all difficulty 
ceases; but there are many modem words which we can only 
vaguely identify with some Skr. root, but cannot tell through 
which of the above formations it has descended to us. A partial 
clue is afforded by the meaning in some cases, as the Skr. forms 
denote sometimes possessives, at others attributives or appel¬ 
latives. But the lapse of time, the changes of meaning, and 
the facility with which one word lends itself to reasoning which 
would lead it either to a possessive or attributive origin, obscure 
the matter very much. I; maj' come from 1, 2, 4 and 5 of the 
Skr. stems; and its fellows from 2, 3 and 4; can only 
come from 3. 

It will tend to clearness to give first those words which can 
be traced without doubt to one definite Skr. stem, and then to 
discuss, as far as our present lights permit, the question of the 
doubtful forms. 

(a). Following the order of the Sanskrit forms, we first 
treat of having for its nominative The commonest 
words of this class will be found in Ch. II. § 32. Others are 
the following; 
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H- and ^('^1 “ rotver,” from Skr. , one who uses a 

in the sense of “oar,” (H. ^ ami P. id., M. ^ “one who 

carries a staff,’’ B. O. {ddhrt) “ rower,” 

Skr. Tnft “ reader,” “learned,” H. id., O. tJT^, the name of a sept 
of Brahmans. 

Skr.f^trr^ “ one who has read the three Vedas,” H. O. 

the name of a sept of Brahmans. 

Skr. qiurf) “lion,” H. P. S. G. 

Skr. 

“prosperous,” H. , aud so in all. 

Skr. “leprous,” H. P. S. (which points 

rather to a form G. M. O. id. and B. 

(ffBTI)- 

Besides numerous Tatsamas in very common use in all the 
languages, as “sinful” (xrrfq*!:), Vjwff “virtuous” 

“ diseased and the like, 8. has also 

“complainant,” from “complaint,” which does not seem' 
to be an Aryan word, but is probably corrupted from Arabic 
“claimant,” j “claim.” In some cases of undoubtedly 
modern origin S. retains the final vowel of the original word, as 
^Tf% “opinion,” tenacious of one’s opinion,” “opinionated,” 
where the final short i has been chansed to a. 

(/8). The next form is used to form principally patro¬ 
nymics, or adjectives denoting nationality or caste, and results 
in and 

Skr. “a Sindhian,” H. and so in all. In the 

same way are formed in S. “a man of or Lower 

Sindh,” flRdt; “ a man of Upper Sindh;” “ that 

■ which belongs to a Hindu.” But 0. uses the form |(^|, 
as “ an Oriya,” from a Skr. form from Wtj, 

the old name of Orissa; also “ a Bengali, ” Skr. 

from the old name of Bengal. Common to all 
is or “ a Mar4tha,” from Skr. 0. has 
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also or o^JT “worthy to be offered,” Skr. 

which, however, rather means “worthy to be honoured with 

offerings.” Further instances are; 

Skr. “mountaineer,” H. 114?}^, (chiefly used of the 

Nepalese), P. id. and tJT^ifNrr, G- m. b. o. o. 

also 

Skr. “belonging to a country,” H. “native,” as distinguished 

from “foreign,” P. id., S. (from and (from G. 

M. and O. ^ and B. id. 

Skr. “belonging to the kingdom,” B. O. H. id. This 

word is not known in the other provinces, and denotes a class or caste 
coming from the '^TS> TT^* a*" kingdom of Bengal, that is, the settled 
and central parts of the country, as contrasted with the outlying and thinly 
peopled regions. Skr. has both forms |and , but the former 

is commoner as a Tatsama in the moderns. 

(y). We now come to the most important of these forms, that 
in There are two classes of this stem in Skr., one which 
augments the vowel of the root, the other which does not. The 
distinction is maintained in Sindhi with tolerable accuracy, but 
not generally in the others. Words of this stem are generally 
used as names of trades or castes. 

Skr. 'Sni©! “spirituous liquor,” “a distiller,” H. {fUnri), 

B. O. 

Skr. “oil,” “oilman,” H. , and so in all. 

Skr. “ betel-nut,” “ a seller thereof,” H. 

P. O. like H., M. B. O. 


' Used chiefly in composition; when standing alone, it means an inhabitant of the 
Desk, an expression which implies the high table land of Maharashtra above the ghats 
or monntain range of the coast, and is opposed to Konkan, the low narrow strip of 
coast-line. 
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Skr. “Veda,” “learned in the Vedas,” H. 

Skr. ^ “plant,” “ grower of plants,” H. “a caste of 

gardeners,” M. id. 

Formed upon the same model are the names of three great 
septs of the Kanaujia Brahmans; thus is shortened from 
and that is from Skr. “ one tv-ho knows two 

Vedas;” is from ^Tif^ “one who knows the 

whole four Vedas.” The fuller form is retained in “one 

who knows the three Vedas, It is, however, equally 

correct to derive these forms from number 5 of the Skr. stems 
above, as in Skr. there are forms %3r, In 

the case of cRT^) the origin of the meaning is doubtful. The 
Kachhis are a widespread and very industrious caste of culti¬ 
vators and market-gardeners, and their name may either be due 
to their growing vegetables, as one of the meanings of Sanskrit 
is “ a plant,” or perhaps, and on the whole more probably, 
from the idcM or tightly-girt and tucked-up cloth round the 
loins, which is the only garment that they wear. Here may, 
perhaps, also be classed the common word H. and 
M. the name for ordinary peasants in M., and in H. that 

of an extensive caste. I do not know to what Skr. word this 
name is to be affiliated. It is also spelt '4*1 and and 

the name probably originated in comparatively modern times, 
and may have no connexion with the older language. 

Sindhi examples of this stem are: 

Skr. ^ “ camel,” “ camel-driverS. “ camel,” 

“ camel-driver.” 

S.%f^ “ earthenware,” “ seller of pots.” 

8. “vegetables.” “ seller of vegetables.” 

This last word is, I think, not Aryan, but comes from the 
Arabic aIaj “potherbs,” whence the word so common in the 
other languages, bakkal, “a vegetable-seller.” In Hindu- 
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stani the phrase baniya bahkal is colloquially used to indicate 
petty traders and shopkeepers of all sorts. 

(B). The suffix is hardly to be distinguished from t;?r, 
except in words which can be traced up to the Sanskrit. The 
typical word is 

Skr. “a Kshattriya or man of the warrior caste,” H. > 

P. id., S. M. ’gfl'. 

(e). Stems formed with '?r are very numerous, and, owing to 
the variations in meaning which modern words have undergone, 
are sometimes confounded with abstract nouns in like 
“ theft,” from and, like them, frequently drop the ^ alto¬ 

gether. Of stems which retain tl, the following may be cited; 

Skr. 4|j4^' “belonging to a village,” H. and so in all, but H. fre¬ 
quently and Vmf, also and 3}^, from the Tadbhava - 

Skr. “principal,” H. P. JraVST, S. G. W#, 

M. B. id., O. id. and 

A very large class of words exists in all the languages which, 
from the absence of any special Sanskrit form to which to refer 
them, or from the existence of more than one Sanskrit form, 
cannot be definitely referred to any of the above heads. Such, 
for instance, is “ma.ster,” “lord,” also “wealthy,” a word 
in use throughout. Skr. has and In 

Old B. we find the word “lady,” which may either be 
shortened from or from 

M. is peculiarly rich in words ending in which are per¬ 
haps generally to be affiliated to the stem in as mentioned 
in § 9 (2), but may also be attributed to (e) by supposing the 
usual addition of making Some of the more striking of 

these words are given with the Marathi primary stems to which 
they are allied: 

'sJl'Sd “commissioD,” I “commission agent,” “broker.” 

“smartness,” “a shock,” “smart,” “sharp,” “active.” 
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scheme,” “ scheming,” “ treacherous.” 

■^3735 “bullock-pack,” cfiB 13bi(l “fit for carrying burdens,” “a 
draught-horse or bullock.” 

sni^dbl “a coarse blanket,” <4il<|db^ “one who wears a kdmbala,” 
“ a labouring man.” 

“pole for carrying loads,” “porter.” 

“leprosy,” c^^«(r “leprous.” 

:^Rr35 “scab,” “scabby.” 

'erre “ghat,” “ Brahman who attends at a ghdt." 

horse, groom.” 

Here we have a curious preservation of an older form, vft^i 
is Skr. vTlitti, Pr. • The M. word points back to a form 

yl<ir«(i^, or in which the qi has been preserved 

as a fulcrum for the termination. 

Gujarati has also words of dubious origin in or 
The double form arises from the unsettled nature of G. spelling, 
in which no distinction is made between long and short i. The 
two examples most frequently given, “grieved,” 

“happy,” do not appear to come from any of the above stems, but 
from Skr. and ^f^rf respectively. Other instances are : 

finn35 “school,” f?nrrfe^ “scholar* (perhaps Skr. MlITTf^Ri). 
arfir “ earth,” “earthy,” O. Jj?n (perhaps Skr. or 

Os. ^ ^ ^ 

leprosy,” “leprous” (Skr. is see (a). 

Without spending more time in considering the subject, it 
may suffice to suggest, that the fusion of several cognate forms 
into one, which is so common a feature in these languages, has 
been at work here also, and that the Skr. terminations given 
above may have been by careless or ignorant speakers added 
often to nouns which did not take such terminations in Sanskrit 
itself, so that words of this group may be referred at will to any 
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of the five Sanskrit stems given, and in isolated instances to 
others also, as, for instance, H. fxrfTT^n “uncle,” which is from 
none of the five stems, hut from Skr. ftinar. 

(2). Principally indicative of qualities or dispositions of the 
mind is the suffix which, although occasionally found as 
a primary, is far more extensively used as a secondary suffix. 
Vararuchi (iv. 25) treats this suffix in Pr. as a substitute for 
(and ra^), suffixes denoting possession, overlooking the fact 
that exists in Skr. already. In pr., as also sometimes in 
Skr., the final it is dropped. This stem is found in different 
words in the seven languages; each language may therefore be 
illustrated separately. 

Marathi, in which, whether from the greater perfectness of 
the dictionary, or because the language is really richer in these 
forms, a larger number of instances has been noted than in its 
sisters, uses the form •illcg with the cerebral 3B and long u; it 
has also 4(|do, and occasionally even WabT, which latter points 
to the use of the imiversal cR suffix, so that we should postulate 
a Skr. There is also found which would indi¬ 
cate a former with reference to the remarks in the 

concluding portion of the last section. Thus we have: 

Skr. ifijT “pity,” M. ifxnae, h. 

Skr. qfg “trouble,” M. iRs“laborious,” “painstaking.” 

Skr. ^ “hair,” M. and %?rT35 “hairy.” 

Skr. “ball,” M. “knob,” “tuft,” “tufted grass.” 

Skr. [uncertain], M. “stone,” “stony.” 

Skr. ^ “snout,” “beak,” M. “mouth,” ^^5135 “foul-mouthed,” 

“ scurrilous.” 

These three are combined in a proverb descriptive of the 
peasant’s three greatest troubles— 

’Rfl ^ ^Tf3B 

“Pasturage coarse and knotty, fields full of stones, and a scolding wife.” 
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Skr. “hand,” M. , id., ^TfTTSE “thievish,” “mth itching palm.” 

Anotlier proverb runs— 

^TfTT^ *Tr5Ta5 •ll^ 

“The itching palm may be satiated, but never the scolding tongue.” 

Skr. “a measure of time, about half an hour,” M. id., 

Idb instrument for measuring time,” “a gong,” H. 

P. id., and so in all. 

Skr. ^rni “wound,” M. id., Enei l dS “wounded.” 

Skr. rMSl;<y “greasy,” M. “sap,” “juice,” f^qiT3E. f%^iT35T and 
f^T^STSE^JT “viscid,” “gummy.” 

Skr. [uncertain], M. and ^|t| “sleep,” ^L||db “sleepy.” 

As to this last word, the root in Skr. moans “to move,” 
among other things, and the root which is in effect an old 
causal of ft in its meanings of “sowing (grain),” “weaving” 
and “sewing,” shows that the movement implied by the parent 
root is an oscillating movement backwards and forwards, like 
that of a weaver’s shuttle, or a sower’s hand; so that we may 
fairly suppose it to have obtained the secondary meaning of 
“nodding,” as one does when drowsy. In confirmation of this, 
M. has also ^fiJT or “a swingso that we may assume a 
form '^rf^ + which would give the anuswara, or rather 
anunasika, being inorganic. (See Vol. I. pp. 177, 327, for the 
?J, and p. 143 for the 

Skr. “ covering,” 31. “ a mat,” “ matted or bushy ” 

(a tree); see Vol. I. p. 177. Hence is formed a verb ^“ to be 
bushy and close of foliage.” 

Skr. 4141(11 “mineness,”“selfishness,” M. id., 4fHdldb “selfish,”“self- 
conscious.” 

Skr. “ milk,” M. id., “ fuH »f milk,” “ a milch cow.” 

There are also in M. instances of this suffix taking the form 
dr it, as in Sindhi, thus— 

M. “a tile,” tiled” (as a building). 
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We now pass on to Gujarati, which, like M., principally uses 
the 35, though words of this stem are also found with but 
perhaps only through a mistake of the writers. Authorities 
disagree very widely as to the spelling of Gujarati, which 
is not to be wondered at in the case of a language with a 
scanty literature, no fixed standard of pronunciation, and 
numerous dialects, 

G. WTW “shame,” “shamefast,” “bashful.” 

G. “ sleep,” “ drowsy.” 

G. orrgr" word,”efIxf (do “loquacious,”also in a good sense “eloquent.” 

G. “ sand,” ^rTI^, ^?n35, and by some “ sandy.” 

G. “ stone,” “ stony.” 

G. “ blood,” “ bloody.” 

G. “ beard,” “ bearded.” 

G. “a ghari,” vitWHSt “gong.” 

With words ending in this language affixes the termination, 
without modifying the stem word. In the case of nouns in it 
adds the suffix to the oblique form in d ; the fern, in f is the same 
in the oblique as in the nominative; so that we may say that in 
all cases the suffix is added to the oblique form. An exception 
is^flT^, but here we derive from an earlier form"^ in use in 
the other languages. The language of course uses, like all its 
sisters, Tatsama words, at the discretion of the writer, and words 
like snn^ are almost Tatsamas, the cerebral 35 being merely 
a vulgar pronunciation of This suffix is found appended 
even to Persian words by the indiscriminating vulgar; thus from 
“shame,” is formed Sf5(;?fr* or ^i;flT35 “bashful.” 

Sindhi more frequently changes ^ to X! (Vol. I. p. 247). Thus 

S.’jjff “ buffalo,” “ buffalo-herd.” 

herd of cattle, herdsman.” 

S. “ camel,” “ camel-herd.” 

S. “barley,” “(wheat) mixed with barley.” 
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S. ^ “ hour,” ^rSTT^, “gong:.” 

S. “clouds” (collective), “cloudiness.” 

The final vowel, whether it be the u of the masc., or the i of 
the feminine, disappears before the suffix; but long I is retained, 
tnerely hardened into ■?!, as in M. Quasi-Tatsamas also occur, 
which are simply due to the fact of the words being honestly 
written as the people pronounce them, and not as Pandits would 
have them; such are ^^7^, for ITHtg, • 

The word “candlestick,” from “a light,” is 

quoted by Trumpp in this place; but it would appear to be 
questionable whether wo have not here a compound from 
+ ■■iiry il. I shall show presently that compounds of this 
sort are not unfrequent, and often render it difficult to determine 
whether any word belongs to this class or not. In this and other 
languages compounds whose last member is qrr^ “time,” or 
jfjVsIT “haU,” or “abode,” as will bo exhibited hereafter, 

come under this category, and the confusion is increased in M. 
and G. by the substitution of the cerebral 35 for ^ in these 
words, as weU as in the suffix 

Panjabi has not any special fondness for the T sound, nor does 
it particularly affect stems of this formation. Instances are, 
^•rraBT “woollen,” from or “ wool;” gwrai “distressed,” 

for from “trouble” (Skr. oRs). In this case the 

possessive signification is sometimes lost, and the word used 
merely as an intensive substantive. “thorny,” from 

“thorn” (Skr. where the short i represents the e of 

the oblique form ^M^T35T “a large earthen pot,” from 

“a pot,” hero again intensive. (ironical) “a vain, 

pompous man,” that is, one who has a gong beaten before him as 
he walks, from ^fZT “a bell,” “a gong.” There is also, as in the 
above-quoted languages, the common word “gong,” 

from but the language prefers the cognate forms of this 

stem in «7, ill, and ail, as we shall see presently. 

Bengali and Oriya, being languages originally poor, and 
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having, therefore, a smaller stock of Tadhhavas than the others, 
are not fertile fields for secondary formations. In them such 
stems are mostly Tatsamas, like and it will not be 

productive of any large results to adduce instances from them. 
The words which the student may meet with will be readily 
recognizable as belonging to this stem ; such as, 

“ quarrelsome,” already cited ; O. “ burglarious,” from 

burglar’s hole,” sometimes written ftfvwas for 
“middling,” from (Skr. ?r^) “middle;” f^*«rT35 
“piercing,” from “a hole.” 

With regard to Hindi, usually so rich in primary and 
secondary forms, it is somewhat strange to find so few illus¬ 
trations of this widespread stem. Apart from Tatsamas, it has, 
however, forms in dfn, and, owing to its habitual neglect of 
final short vowels, also d/, but displays, like Panjabi, a marked 
preference for the forms in //, ff/7, el, and ul. It also in many 
instances changes f to r (see Vol. I. p. 247), thus producing dr, 
with variants drd and dru, where the final u is preserved by 
being lengthened. The following list will suffice to illustrate 
all these forms. 

H. Wtf “ shade,” “ umbrageous” (not from + ^TTT> 

Forbes puts it; the ^ belongs to the root). 

1 “one who finishes,” “destroys,” “makes 

H. f^rcrz “ end,” ^_ \ 

' HnrZTTT' en end of.” 

H. Wt? “ belly,”! I “ pot-bellied.” 

(fTR^TT ) 

H. -trlV “hour,” “gong.” 

H. ^ “milk,” pnr “milch,” and B. id., O. 

H. 3fr5r“baii,”3rt5nTT “globular.” 

H. “ mark, “ recognition.” 

Skr. “ love, ” IWTT “ beloved ” (as though fiWTf for 5'»). 

H. “sand,”^ff(<!(f “sandy”(more generally see further on). 
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Many of these words, as in the other languages, have lost 
the possessive or qualitative sense, and have become simple 
attributes. 

(3). Closely allied to the last, and like it used to express 
possession of a quality, is the Skr. which in Pr. often 
doubles the making Tlf. This suflBx in the moderns takes 
a lengthened form or and combines with a preceding 
a OT d into Tf^T, TfSTT, and As remarked above, it is a 

favourite in H. and P., though less frequent in the other lan¬ 
guages. These two languages have forms in elu, where the u 
probably arises from confusion with d/ii, unless we here admit 
a change of d into e, noted as not unfrequent in Vol. I. p. 136, 

H. 3rf3 “knot,” “knotty,” P. id. 

H. TfST “pit,” “ large pit” (intensive). 

H. “ gravel,” “gravelly.” 

H.'srT “ house, domestieated,” “ tame.” 

H. “ grass,” “ grassy.” 

H. “ wound,” “ bruised.” 

H. “beauty,” “ beautiful.” As in Bibnri Lai’s fanciful verses: 

fqr?: ftlR: TtI fpST ^5T II 

Satsaij 234 . 

“shade,” ^|<j<si | “ shady.” 

H. “sting,” ^gfNrr “ armed with a sting” (said of insects, as 
^ I “ this insect has a sting”). 

H. “ shove,” “in the habit of butting” (said of homed ani- 

Cs. 

mals), P. fern. 

Ck 

H. form, ” s^Nrr “ well-shaped,” “ comely.” 

H. “belly,” #1^51 “pot-bellied.” 

H. ^ “ forest,” “ wild,” “jungly.” 

H.^fl “ sand,” ^ifNrr “sandy,” “gritty.” 
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H. Nl?tJ “load,” “load-bearing-,” suSst “a beast of burden.” 

H. “rival wife”(Skr. ^^517 “belonging to a rival wife,” 

as in the phrase that is, “ a brother, sou of the same father, 

but by a dilferent mother,” “ a half-brother.” 

H. ’fifSB “start” (Skr. ^%5r “a horse that is given to 

shying or starting.” 

There seems to be no rule for the use of one of these forms 
instead of another, though in practice we find that one word 
always uses e/d, and another i/d, while a third has only the 
form at/d. W^ith respect to the use of the final d, it may per¬ 
haps be laid down that such words as have a distinctly adjective 
sense always take the final d, but such nouns as are used sub¬ 
stantively reject it. Thus, if we should say, “ he is my half- 
brother,” we must use e/d, as HTI;; but if we would say, 

“this man and woman are my brother and sister by the father’s 
side, but by different mothers,** we might say, they are my 
saute/e,” So also derisively, “Ho, pot-belly!’* 

would be, 

Those words in which Panjabi agrees with H. have been 
noted above; other instances peculiar to that language are these 
which follow. in the sense of halting, gives (/.) 

“a woman that walks mincingly, or affectedly,** sometimes, 
but incorrectly, written pos.sibly from some idea of 

Its being in some way connected with “play.” From 
“stoppage,” “ a horse that jibs,” G. 

P. ^ “strength,” “drawing-power,” “astringent” (said of 

medicines). 

Ar. “suffocation,” (in India) “rage,” “angry,” “a 

bad-tempered person.” 

P. <1 “petticoat,” “a woman who wears a petticoat,” i.e. 

a virtuous woman; prostitutes do not wear the petticoat in some parts, nor 
the drawers, but only the loin-cloth, sar/ii. 
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P. “ storm,” subst. “ quarrel,” “ affray,” “ uproar.” 

P. weary,” “ easily fatigued.” 

P.^“ milk,” “ a milch cow.” H. has also this word. 

P. “ stone,” stony.” 

P. VdvMl “ shame,” “ shamefast.” 

P. JTfur “ the middle” (the name applied to the central part of the 
Panjab between the RSvl and Bias rivers), 7)^9 “ a man from the 
Mfinjha.” 


P. makes the feminines of words of the form elu in o, see Ch. 
II. § 33 (3). As between ail and el, it may be decided that the 
latter is a softening of the former, which is again shortened from 
&il where the a belongs to the root. This applies to H. 

also; thus “shady,” is for which is 

while is + The difficulty lies in this, that 

often where we have ela, we cannot find the termination in long 
d in the root; thus there is no reason to believe that “forest,” 
was ever yet we require to give us i.e. 

The rule will not therefore apply in all instances. 

Sindhi has and but also, in conformity with its usual 
custom, and tKt. The long vowel, as in H. and P., seems 
to have arisen from rejection of one of the two Is, of Pr. 


TTTl' 

»> 


“ obstinacy,” 
wrfv" patience,” 

“ the desert,” 
“leather,” 
shade,” 
id. 

“ a kind of grass,” 


“ obstinate,” G. id. 
patient.” 

“ a man from the Thar.” 
“leathern.” 

“ shady.” 
id. 

made of dabhu grass.” 


With Sindhi on the one hand, and Hindi on the other, is 
connected in respect of this suffix Gujarati, having in some 
instances the same words as the former, as in f and in 

r 


VOL. U. 
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others the same as the latter, as ^tin35 = H. ^^3B= 

H. and P. Its usual forms are and As 

•ITff “relationship,” “related, by blood or marriage.” 

'El^ “much,” “abundant” (only used in poetry). 

“bad, defective, “scanty.” 

sweat, ” “ sweaty.” 

The language does not seem to be rich in this class of forms. 
Marathi has numerous formations in t^3B, and TJ^, also 
in in; and if^. Care must be taken to distinguish from words 
of this class those words which present long i from the tendency 
of this language to lengthen vowels in a final syllable (Vol. I. 
p. 155), such as “perverse,” “malicious,” which is merely 

a vulgar pronunciation of Skr. “crooked.” Further are 

to be eliminated a small class of compound words in which 
forms the last member, as'^^lfi^ “temple,” = ; 

also familiar words such as or “ancestor,” from 

Skr. through a now disused and “a wife,” from 
These seem to be a sort of diminutives. 

As genuine possessives may be cited— 

flpg “side,” “direction,” “relating to a quarter or direction.” 

“ rock,” rocky.” 

(adv.) “below,” “ belonging to the lower part.” 

jHd “sweetness,” ^D'^db “sweetish.” 

qrfer “thorn,” 5|iTZTT“thorny,”alsoqit%'^“athornyshrub.” 

id. 'tn'^wT “a thorny creeper.” 

(Skr. ^Tir “a 1 

,. . . „ ( “divided into squares ” (a cloth), 

division, ) 

(Skr. ^) liisr “an ] 

} “digging up plants” (subst.). 

excavation,” ) 

ift^“tnft,” iri^TT “tufted.” 

“stench,” “stinking,” also 
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trr*? “sweat,” “sweaty,” 

“old,” ““W clothes,” “rags” (su3s(.). 

encumbrance,” “troublesome.” 

“ smell,” “ fetid,” “ rancid.” 

Here, as in the other languages, the meaning of the possessive 
has in several cases passed over into that of a substantive. 

,In Oriya this suffix is not common; an instance is 
“handsome,” from I have not found any others, except 

Tatsamas. The dictionary (Sutton’s), however, is a very meagre 
one, and I have not heard the form in speaking. The same may 
be said of Bengali, in which language secondary formations of all 
hinds are comparatively rare, or, if they exist in rural districts, 
are not fully recognized as other than mere local corruptions. 
There is a vast field for research in this direction. 

(4). The combination of the suffix in H with a preceding u 
is rare, though not altogether non-existent in Prakrit. Vara- 
ruchi gives only one instance, viamllo, for Skr. 

“ changed.” The suffix with the long vowel is found in a 
few cases in Skr., as (also “mad,” “gouty” {i.e. 

affected by wind), from cfTrT “ wind.” In the modem languages 
it is also rare. For Sindhi Trumpp gives no examples, and 
does not even introduce the suffix in his very full and well- 
arranged list of secondary stems. There are, however, a few 
words which may be referred to this suffix in aU the languages. 
Thus 

Skr. «rr^^ “ a stroke of wind,” S. “ blight from wind,” 

“ winnowing grain.” H. “mad” (from the meaning of Skr. ■JrTfTa 

given above), also written f t^T and P- writes the 

word and WTWr- O. “foolish.” M.^T^“flatu¬ 
lent,” alsoacormpt form ^|“whirlwind.” The word mean¬ 

ing “a kind of soil on the banks of rivers,” seems as if it belonged to this 
stem; but the connexion is difficult to trace, unless it be “driven by the 
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wind,” such as are the sand-drifts which the violent winds in thq dry season 
heap up in the beds of rivers all over India. B. q | | and 

“ mad,” ^ “ whirlwind, winnowing.” O. 'e| | ^dbT “mad.” 

From M. I have picked out the following, which should 
probably come under this head. 

“eurly” (Skr. “gluttonous,” from “to 

eat,” a primary formation, “bloated,” “pulpy” (like a pregnant 

female), from gTH fcetus. 

C 

Of more extended use are— 

Skr. Vfl^ “heat,” “ sweat,” M. A “prickly heat,” “an 

eruption caused by excessive heat of the weather,” H. B. hut O. 

Skr. ?nSr “middle,” H. JUflgfT “middle-sized,” “intermediate,” P. 
and JRjaCT. S. however BSJTO, B. and 0. It is said 

in 0. of the second of three brothers, thus “eldest,” 

“second,” “youngest.” 

From Skr. grPT in the sense of “defect,” “failure,” comes 
F. villas, m^'dbl “lazy,” “careless,” not found in the other 
languages; also “quarrel,”from Tj|^ “snare,” “deceit;” 

“dear,” from gfn? “fondliag,” and some few more. 
H. “jocose,” from 371 “jest.” The formation is not, 

however, a very common one in any of the modem languages, 
any more than it is in Skr. or Pr. 

(5). All the various forms of this group of ^ stems still 
further soften down to an obscure al, generally but not always 
preceded by y, thus giving The typical word is 

Skr. “wound,” H. ^fxg, M. G. id., S. P. B. O. tp, whence 
comes Old-H. H. P. G. id., P. also S. 

M- wr^rrae, b. trrf^, inverted from O. id. 

Here only M. has the long &, and is probably from &lu, while 
the rest are from ila, so that they might be referred to a Skr. 
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form vilfd^, where the TT has gone out as usual, and the inter¬ 
mediate form was probably Panjabi has a great pre¬ 

ference for this shortened form, owing perhaps to its fondness 
for short vowels and habitual neglect of the principle of com¬ 
pensatory lengthening. Even where a word is written with a 
long vowel, the Panjabi peasant will often slur it over so that it 
sounds short. Thus 

“knotty,” from ^ “knot.” 

“muddy,” “turbid,” „ “filth.” 

“cavity,” "hollow,” „ >il^“house.” 

for “ belonging- to the other side,” “ *he other side.” 

They say f%^35 “ the bullet went right through, and 

came out at the other side.” 

“sandy,” „ "^rfsand.” 

“insipid,” „ “dregs.” 

^TSaET “dear,” „ WPg“fondling,” H. 

As an instance of this form may be cited 

H. “foremost,” “in the front,” P. id., S. “superior,” G. 

{prep.) “before,” M. '4|J|dbI “superior,” B. O. to which 

corresponds H. “hindmost,” with a similar series in the rest, as P. 

ftIWF. etc. 

Riridhi has a set of stems in lu preceded by a short vowel, 
which, however, do not seem to be connected with this suffix, 
but rather with the Skr. diminutives in ^ and and may 
therefore be relegated to the section which treats of those 
developments. 

This form is usual in Oriya, as “fleshy,” from «ii4l 

“flesh;” “deceitful,” from “a cheat.” 

One form fuses into another, or into several others, so con¬ 
stantly in these languages, that the inquirer is at every step 
bewildered by their similarity, and as the meanings, which are 
after all the safest guides, have also commonly been lost or 
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shaded off by metaphors, or by local circumstances, into other 
classes, there is often little help to be found from them. It is 
probable, hoirever, that in all except Sindhi, the group of forms 
in I preceded by short a has really been derived from dlu, ila, 
or one of the cognate forms in Sanskrit; and it must be per¬ 
petually remembered that the modem languages often add a 
termination, which has for them acquired some special meaning, 
to roots and primary stems in which it does not exist in Sanskrit, 
or, if it existed, has not been handed down to us, so that the 
fact of the form itself not being found in Sanskrit is no argu¬ 
ment against its being a genuine one for the modern vernaculars. 
"When also the modems tack on these expressive endings to 
Tadbhavas whose origin is uncertain, the inference is that they 
fully recognized the effect produced by such endings, and used 
them at will, thus constructing numerous quite recent words 
of their own. 

§ 19. The Sanskrit suffix f/f, though in form identical with 
the past participle, is also largely used to form secondary nouns, 
originally possessive in meaning, but shading off like the other 
similar suffixes into attributives and mere appellatives. It is 
the parent of a very large range of forms in the modem lan¬ 
guages, the most common of which is that which amalgamates 
the i of the suffix with the long « of the stem, producing in H. 
the common form in ait, though the others frequently keep the 
two vowels distinct, and M. more suo lengthens ^ to Hindi 
having got hold of ait as a termination expressive of habitual 
occupation, possession or profession, adds it, regardless of ety¬ 
mology, to words which have no final a, shortening the long 
vowel of the root. Thus from 

H. ^|V!| “shield,” H. “shield-bearer,” P. M. SrarSTI, B. 

o. 

H. “strut,” H. “a strutting, swaggering fellow,” P. 

(for »tT)- 
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More regularly, however, from words ending in a, as— 


H. “war-song,” “paean,' 

H. xf-qj “report,” “news,” 

H. (' “wrangling,” “affray,” 
H. “spear,” 

H. •fTffT “relationship,” 


5|r3%T “a warrior-bard,” P. id. 

. . 

“a gossiping person. 

“a brawler,” P. id. 

“ spearman,” P. id. 

•J^cT “ a relation.” 


In Sindhi this suflSx is found in two forms, eto and aito. The 
e of the former arises from the fact that this suffix is added to 
the oblique form of the noun, thus son,” oblique "^putra, 
whence we get putm\ito=putreto, “having a son.” In 

feminines in a the oblique also ends in a ; thus “ daughter,” 
■fvniHY “having a daughter,” from clhia-\-ito. Some w'ords in 
u masc. do not change in the oblique, and in this case the u 
is elided; but a consciousness of its having been there prevents 
the i of the suffix from amalgamating with the final vowel of 
the root, thus “ brother,” “ having a brother,” for 

bh&{u)-\-Uo. Irregular is “having a wife,” from 

“wife,” where we should expect iov joi-\-Uo-, it has 

probably been constructed on the model of putreto, without 
reflecting on the origin of the form. Another irregular word is 
“ having a road,” from “ road,” which should be 
'cdteto like dhieto. 

With adjectives the suffix ito is added to long d, as 
timely,”^ from “time.” 

opportune, opportunity.” 

“sultry,” „ “sultriness.” 

sleepy,” ,, ^ “sleep.” 

“regular,” „ 5w“rule.” 

This last word is also used as an adverb “ regularly,” “ me¬ 
thodically,” and this is the case several other words of this 
stem, in Sindhi; as 
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WTiTt“ madly,” from “ mad.” 

respectably,” „ irfTT “honour.” 
fW^rnCrfr “safely,” „ “charge,” “care” (f^ 

“in charge of”). 

Working round in our usual circle, we come next to Gujarati, 
which has forms in iyo produced by the rejection of the «T 
of These were mentioned in § 18 (1), e. The form in 
ait is not given in any of the grammars or dictionaries, and 
does not appear to exist, though it is strange that words like 
^^r|, which breathe the spirit of the old Rajput heroes, 
should not have survived among the descendants of the war¬ 
like Chalukyas. Of there are a few examples, as 

recognition, an acquaintance.” 

JTpf “ honour,” )| | “ respected,” “ a man of rank.” 

^rniT “knowledge,” “skilled,” “a connoisseur.” 

These are also written with long as an approach 

to Marathi pronunciation. In the latter language the forma¬ 
tion in is common as an attributive principally : thus 

•jl'S'H'S “a crackling sound,” “that which crackles,” also 

metaphorically “prompt,” “ smart.” 

satisatf “sound of rustling of dry grass,” “rough,” “blunt,” 

“plain-spoken.” 

“bang! bang!” d “noisy” (said of a festivity), 

“squash!” “soft,” “pulpy,” “squashy.” 

So fond of expressive formations is Marathi, that a very long 
list of words of this class might be adduced; they are mostly 
reduplicative. Of the form one or two instances have 

been given already,' as ¥T^ntfT; another is ggr t w 

“one that takes the lead,” from “front.” M. and 0. 
have from “ sword,” 0. “ swordsman,” and < s l t ^ rl; n 

M. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that the Marathas 
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borrowed this word from the Oriyas; the Kbandaits of Orissa 
formed once a very powerful and numerous body of soldiers. 
Under the Hindu Bajas they were the militia or landwehr 
of the province, and are still found as village watchmen in the 
South, though in northern Orissa they have beaten their swords 
into ploughshares, and are industrious cultivators. The khandd, 
or short double-edged sword, was the sign manual of the kings 
of Orissa, and is found rudely engraved on aU their copper¬ 
plate grants, thus. The Marathas may have 
borrowed the word during their long period 
of sway in that country, as it is strange that it is only found 
in these two languages, and has a political significance only in 
Orissa. 0. has also 

“ one who collects firewood, straw, etc., for sale,” from 

“a bundle.” 

“a wSrshipper,” “one who attends regularly on an idol,” from 
“ worship.” 

And with a further suffix aka — 

iraoTW^ “a fugitive,” from “flight,” for T^aEH^rRi. 

heir apparent to a throne,” from “ the tilak or mark of 
sovereignty,” H. * 

“chopper,” from 'diZld “cutting.” 

^iwrncrJ“ watchman,” “guard for travellers,” from SIwfT “traveller.” 

The gantdit was a man who escorted the pilgrims to the shrine 
of Jagannath over the dangerous and difficult roads of former 
days. His occupation is gone in these peaceful times, but the 
title remains to his descendants, who are now ordinary peasants. 

Bengali inverts the suffix into dti, as in “ worshipper,” 

for %5rnf<T, but does not use many words of this stem. 

Tatsamas of this form are common in all the languages, and 
inasmuch as ita would in Prakrit drop the and become iya, 
and thence i, the early Tadbhavas formed by this suffix add 
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another element of uncertainty to the numerous words in long 
2 in aU the seven languages. This has been mentioned above 
under that stem. 

§ 20. Most frequent in Sanskrit as a suffix indicating pos¬ 
session is This forms adjectives having for nominative 

JTTSi: (w.), flfft (/.), iTif in.), also In Prakrit the 

form becomes The Prakrit form is preserved 

with some modification in early Tadbhavas; but all the lan¬ 
guages have a certain number of instances of late Tadbhavas 
and Tatsamas with the Skr. formation, such as 
“wealthy,” which is in use in aU. Sindhi, however, must 
have a vowel-ending, come what may, so it writes 
“compassionate,” and with very slight corruption 
“virtuous,” for Skr. “learned,” for Skr. 

Of early Tadbhavas with the Pr. form the 

following are examples: G. “ pitiful,” H “wealthy,” 

“prosperous” (Skr. ^r^o), “bashful” 

(Skr. but these are not very common. 

Par more general is the contracted form '#rr, with oxytone 
forms ^<TT and With the change of form has come 

a very extensive change of meaning, so that it is not easy in 
all cases to see by what mental process the modern signification 
can be traced back to the original idea of possession. 

In Hindi the form in is almost identical in meaning 
with that in Tjtf, and indicates only rarely possession, as 
the name of a troublesome class of vagrant beggars, who in the 
Panjab lay claim to miraculous powers of warding off evil. 
They are so called from the '^c#, a hideous little instrument 
like a drum, with a bullet at the end of a string attached to it, 
with which they keep up a ceaseless rattle ; so that the word 
would mean “possessing a dak,” P. and ^5^, the 

latter for ^^rT. Less directly possessive is H. “son 

of a (Ski-. or “ husband’s elder brother,” P. 
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whieli, however, may be a compound from Hindi 

has a string of feminmes in indicating generally action, 

in some of which we can get the idea of possession, by treating 
them as adjectives compounded with a fern, substantive. 

Thus “patrimony,” “paternal inheritance,” is ex¬ 
plainable as “ wealth possessed by, or belonging 

to, a father,” where, however, the idea of possession is rendered 
passive, as we could not translate it “possessing a father,” 
though this' would be more in accordance with the original 
meaning. We must not be surprised at inversions of this sort 
in a popular and unreasoning language. Thus, for instance, 
the Latin suffix -bilk, which originally meant “able to do,” 
is now generally used in the passive sense of “ able to he done,” 
amabilis, aimable, amiable, do not now mean “ able to love,” but 
“able to be loved,” “that which may be loved;” and in the 
numerous hybrid words which we have formed by adding -able 
to Teutonic roots, the same rule prevails: thus we say, for 
instance, eatable, drinkable, meaning “ that which may be eaten 
or drunk,” not “that which can eat and drink.” The mon¬ 
strous modern word reliable, which is creeping into our language 
in spite of protest, can have no meaning at all. A reliable state¬ 
ment means literally “ a statement that can be relied,” which is 
nonsense; we say “a statement that can be relied on” so that 
the word, if allowed to exist at all, should be “ reUowable ”! 

The majority of these feminines cannot well, by any inversion 
or supplying additional meanings, be invested with a possessive 
sense. They refer mostly to accounts and business, and we may 
supply a substantive qf^TT or Thus 

“ act of explaining,” from “ to explain,”| generally 

“ settlement of accounts, to explain,” j used to¬ 

gether, P. id. 

“ giving security for one,” „ “ to cause to trust,” P. id., 

G. ^Tsfrrft. 
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“closing an account,” from “to settle,” “wind-up,” 

P. id. 

“ payment in full,” „ “ full,” “ complete.” 

Others, again, are general in meaning, and have no reference 
to the primitive idea of possession, as 

“ the beginning of the ploughing season,” from “ plough ” 
(also fwm)- 

“ act of encouraging troops,” from “to array.” 

“supplication” (probably only a vulgar corruption of Skr. 
“modestprayer”). 

“flesh,” “meat” (derivation uncertain), P. M. id., G. 

“ ransom,” from “ to ransom.” 

Panjabi has also a fair number of words of this kind, mostly 
identical with Hindi. G-. uses principally '^itHt and as in 
Jprtwt, quoted above, “ explanation.” M. writes 

as corresponding to H. , or Birf, as H. 

In B. and 0. the practice of pronouncing a as o 
has led to the confusion of words of this form with those formed 
by the sufEx ti. In Hindi also it is a fair presumption that 
many of the words just quoted may be ascribed to the suffix 
ffT, the ^ of which is lengthened, as in the cases quoted in 
§ 12. Thus words which have rft added to the root direct, are 
from the simple root, while those in which the eft is preceded 
V fro™ fiio causal root, whose old form ended in &u; 

ttus would be for -f ftf, from ^^TaRTT, the older 

form of the causal. 

Here comes in more confusion. In H. and P., and occasion¬ 
ally in the other languages also, are found words which we are 
tempted to affiliate to this suffix, but which are written with 
3 . It is probable that these words should have 7f, and the use 
of is duo partly to ignorance, and partly to their having 
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been confounded with words of the form already dis¬ 

cussed in § 16 (3). Some are found in P. with both 71 and Z, 
as in the following list; 

H.^r^ “ true,” “ truthfulness.” 

H. “ hand,” “dexterity,” P. id. 

to grasp, “ staff.” 

H. “ horn,” “ a burnisher made of horn,” P. id., “ a small 

hom.” 

P*“teaching”(Skr. ftjisll)“a “ instruction.” 

P. flri “ upright,” “ uprightness” (also ftwltfl). 

Under this head, and to be distinctly referred to the suffix 
^71 by elision of the W, and occasional lengthening of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel, are to be classed the following Sindhi words: 

“load,” “ a porter.” 

labour,” (Skr. “labourer.” 

“ debt,” “ debtor.” 

"With characteristic change of 7T to occur several words 
which may with great probability be ascribed to this suffix, 
though Trumpp would refer them, judging apparently chiefly 
by their sense, to the stem in xnir through the Pr. form tPH. 
Such are 

“ boy,” “boyhood” (quasi Skr. I!T^?;^WRr)- 

This is the only instance he gives among secondary forms. 
When treating of primary forms, he deduces this stem from the 
Skr. affix as noted in § 16 (2). From my own notes I take 
the following: 

“shoulder,” “a bullock’s collar” (quasi Skr. 4^V|c(^ 

“ machine for the shoulder”). 

§ 21. Closely allied to the preceding is the Sanskrit suffix 
which is divided into two, being added to nouns of 
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place to indicate attributives, as “belonging to the 

South,” and added to indeclinables to form words implying 
production, as rTWBI “produced there.” 

The use of these two forms has been very widely extended in 
the modem languages under the form which arises naturally 
from 31 (see Vol. I. p. 327). I shall show reasons in a future 
chapter for believing this suffix to be the origin of the Marathi 
genitive in MTj At present I confine myself to the 

stems which it forms, merely observing that these stems are 
more frequent in, if not entirely confined to, Sindhi and Marathi, 
—a circumstance which adds confirmation to the theory of the 
genitive, by showing that the use of this suffix was familiar to 
the natives of those two provinces. 

In Sindhi the suffix is preceded by f or e; the former is used 
where the stem is a feminine in short i, in which the long i 
of Sanskrit has been shortened in the primary stem, because it 
stands at the end of the word, but preserves its full length 
when the suffix is added. Thus 

Skr. “inclosure,” S. “thicket,” “jungle,” “be¬ 

longing to the jungle.” 

Added to masculines in o or m it takes e, the old oblique 
form, as 

village,” “belonging to the same village.” 

S.qT^“ quarter,” “of the same quarter (of a town).” 

s. trrft “opposite, from the other side.” 


Marathi does not insert any junction vowel, as 


M. ^ “ house,” 
if. above,” 

M. “ within,” 

M. tr^T" front,” 
M. Jffif “ behind,” 


domestic.” 

superior.” 

“inner.” 

Me'<4l “ anterior.” 
JTPIMI “posterior.” 
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Substantives are also formed in this way, as “ salted 

food,” “ pickle,” from “ salt.” I can hardly venture so 

far as to say that this stem is not found in the other languages 
at all; for I think I have seen isolated instances in P. and G.: 
but I may safely say that it does not in any, except Marathi 
and Sindhi, attain to anything like general use. In those two 
languages it vindicates its claim to be considered as a de¬ 
scendant of stems in ai, both from the phonetic consideration, 
and from the fidelity with which it retains the meaning of pos¬ 
session, combined most frequently with that of place. I cannot 
accept Dr. Trumpp’s theory, which would connect this stem 
with the Skr. iha through a change of h to ch. 

Ika is one of the great k group, of which so much was said 
under the primary stems, and which must be again introduced 
here, because it is extensively worked to form secondary stems. 
We have already seen what ika becomes as a primary among 
the rest, and shall not be led to suspect it of changing to ch. 
In Vol. I. p. 269, it was shown that this organic change, though 
there are traces of it in Skr. and Pr., is not by any means 
a characteristic feature of the modern languages, and the few 
instances in which it does occur are those of initials. 

To come to the group in ka, which need not, however, detain 
us long, as in the discussion of its use in primary stems, the 
method of its application was explained. Of aka as a distinctly 
secondary form little trace, if any, exists,—that is to say, we 
cannot point to a class of words being either abstract nouns, 
possessives, or appellatives, which are evidently formed from 
other nouns. Of ika, in Marathi, forming nouns in ■^TT, and of 
its connected fortns in the other languages, notice was taken in 
§ 18 (1), 7, to which I have only to add some cases in which the 
^ is retained, as in Sindhi 

“mercantile,” from “ trade.” 

“ commercial,” „ “ shopkeeper.” 

fTf^ “ rustic,” » fret “ peasant.” 
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In the other languages this form is rare, and generally found 
in Tatsamas or very recent Tadbhavas, such as in 

use in all, “ relating to an assembly,” from “ an assembly.” 

is used in Sindhi to make adjectives implying habitual 
actions or states, thus also inhabitants of any cmmtry. 

injurious,” from “injury.” 

“revengeful,” „ “revenge.” 

sfe I “ mountaineer ” „ ^TP5“hilI.” 

“ a man of Bakhar,” „ “ Bakhar.” 

Such secondary words of this type as exist in the other 
languages, as, for instance, H. “ a glutton,” from have 
been sufficiently exhibited under primaries, and need not be 
again referred to. 

There is only one other member of the ^-group which 
I remains. Sindhi adds oTco to nouns and adverbs to signify 
adjectives of time, as 

“ yearly,” from “year.” 

AlfO'iri “nightly,” „ XjfiT “night.” 

In all these cases the final vowel of the stem is rejected, and 
the su:^ joined to the bare root. 

§ 22. As we draw near to the end of this long series of stems, 
the illustrations become more and more confined to one or two 
languages, and we seem to have exhausted the powers of those 
members of the group which are least prolific. Marathi and 
Sindhi keep up the game to the last, and in this, as in all other 
respects, show themselves more fertile in varied developments 
than their sister tongues. But this fertility is not for them a 
legitimate cause for boasting; they are, on the contrary, suffer¬ 
ing from an objectionable plethora of forms. Among aU the vast 
range of secondary forms there is very little variety of meaning; 
the Enghsh -y, -ness, -ship, and -hood, do between them as much 
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work as thirty or forty different suffixes in Sindhi, and it is not 
pretended that each of these suffixes has in itself some subtly 
restricted shade of meaning which separates it from the others, 
and renders it in a special manner appropriate to the individual 
word with which it is bound up. Bengali gets on very well 
with one or two, and Hindi with eight or ten suffixes; but 
Marathi and Sindhi cannot be contented without exhibiting 
some suffix for each of the innumerable Sanskrit pratyayas, 
both kridanta and taddhita. Under these circumstances it seems 
needless to wear out the reader’s patience by going minutely 
into each one of them, more especially as some of them are 
of such rare occurrence as only to have a word or two apiece. 
I shall therefore wind up this portion of the subject by briefly 
enumerating, with one or two examples to each, such remaining 
forms as I have met with; and if the reader should be acquainted 
with any other forms than those I have set down—as readers 
acquainted with the spoken vernaculars probably will be—he 
will have no difficulty in determining where to place it in the 
general system. 

The Skr. suffix jiroduces a stem in in Sindhi, as 
“ turmeric, ” “ coloured with turmeric.” 

I am unable to find any traces of this form in the other 
languages, except in Tatsamas. The is dropped, giving a Pr. 

and the softens into anundsika, with lengthening of its 
vowel, which is then brought forward in order that the anuna- 
sika may be utilized in filling the hiatus. The process as a 
whole seems unique, though resting on phonetic changes for 
which there is abundant analogy. 

Sindhi has also stems in iru, from the Skr. suffix T, in 
which it stands alone, as in Skr. T forms diminutives, in 
which practice it is followed by the other languages. Sindhi, 
however, makes appellatives and attributives, as 

housebreaker,” from ^"a hole made by burglars.’’ 


TOl. II. 
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The same language has also a series, peculiar to itself, of 

stems in which are in the main possessives. 

Thus 

“ thief,” “ of a thief.” 

“ moon,” “ moonlight.” 

“ merchant,” “ of a Seth.” 

IK 

Connected with which are stems in ani, as patronymics, thus 

'3ll^n^t“sonof'3nft” 

And in ino, as 

“ affianced,” from “ connexion by marriage.” 

To these may he added atho, perhaps from Skt. WZ; 

damp,” from “ water.” 

And a«o, from Skr. ^1, as 

“ sandy,” from Wirt “ sand.” 

As to the origin of all these forms there is much doubt. 
Standing so much alone as they do, and unsupported by corre¬ 
sponding forms in the other languages, it is difficult to know 
whence to trace them. Trumpp deduces the first from the Skr. 
suffix 5«f, which, however, does not seem sufficient for the 
vowel-changes in uno and iino. The second is probably from 
Skr. and the third from 

There are several other forms given by Trumpp, but most of 
those omitted from this list are to be accounted for under the 
verb, and may therefore be passed over at present. The same 
holds good of several stems in Marathi, such as those in qiXi, 

and the like, and in Gujarati. 

§ 23. Some of the languages are not content with one suffix, 
but will take two in the same word; in this case it is generally 
ika in one or other of its forms which does duty as a second 
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suffix. Tiius in Sindhi stems arw, uno, we find subsidiary forms 
dniko, uniko, as 

“ of a thief” from ^ ^ . 

“ preceding,” „ ^ + ^ftg- + 

These double forms do not differ in meaning from the single 
forms, and it is probably to this tendency to use tka as a mean¬ 
ingless expletive, which recalls to us the similar habit in 
Prakrit of attaching a ^ to all and every Sanskrit noun at will, 
that we should refer a numerous class of obscure words in all 
the languages, in which, by the side of the regular stem, we 
have an augmented stem in td or »d. Thus 0. uses 
for “ the business of a Brahman,” where we have the suffix iinf 
augmented by Rustic Hindi has “milch 

(cow),” which is + + In the Bhojpuri dialect of 

Hindi the terminations id and nd are added by the vulgar to all 
nouns, whether primary or secondary, without altering the 
meaning. Other cases, where there are apparently two suffixes, 
would he more accurately described as compounds, where the 
latter member, being a verbal root, has become so common as to 
look almost like a suffix. 

§ 24, Diminutives, as well as a nondescript class of words 
either contemptuous or jocose or familiar, besides jingling and 
fanciful formations, are very common in all these vernacular 
languages, and in many cases the terminations in themselves 
are absolutely meaningless, and incapable of being solemnly 
and scientifically traced back to the ancient languages. In 
such a maze of playful or vulgar developments it would be but 
waste of time to attempt an elaborate arrangement; the human 
mind makes a tool of the tongue, and strikes out for itself 
sounds which satisfy its needs without regard to grammar or 
etymology. It wiU be more useful and more interesting there¬ 
fore to state what forms the languages employ, than to tiy and 
find out why they employ them. 
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The relative size and quality of material objects are elegantly 
shown in all the languages by change of gender. In this 
respect they agree with the old Teutonic family, and other 
members of the great Indo-Germanic class. Masculine nouns 
express objects which are large, strong, or coarse; feminine 
those which are small, weak, or fine; and where the neuter 
exists, it expresses things dull, inanimate, or sexless. This will 
be more fully drawn out in the next Chapter. 

The commonest type of the diminutive is that which has for 
its characteristic the letter the words of this class occasion¬ 
ally end in this letter simply, but more frequently take the 
long vowel-ending, as This ^ appears to have 

arisen from the Sanskrit sufiSx which in that language also 
forms diminutives, and is retained under the forms '^T, etc., 
in many of the seven languages. It also occasionally modulates 
into as might be expected, and in a few rather exceptional 
cases, chiefly in Marathi, appears as 5. In point of meaning, 
this termination has a wide range, from words which are pure 
diminutives to those in which the sense of smallness is only to 
be made out by researches into the original meaning; then to 
those in which the idea is that of contempt or familiarity, fond¬ 
ness or trifling; till at last we come to words which have lost 
all sense of smallness, and are simple appellatives. In this last 
class it is often impossible, or, in the present state of the subject, 
very hazardous, to suggest a primitive word, from which that 
in actual use may have been formed. The words of this class 
are the pure ofispring of the popular mind, and consequently, 
though the principle involved in their formation is the same 
in the whole seven, yet the speakers of each language have 
formed their own words separately, so that, except in closely 
allied languages, as Hindi and Panjabi, it is rare to find an 
instance running through two or more. It wifl, therefore, be 
advisable here, as it was in many of the primary and secondary 
stems, to take each language separately. 
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Sindhi is clearer in respect of this form than its sisters, 
having a greater number of the words of this type in use as 
pure diminutives, and not so many as contemptuous, familiar, 
or appellative terms. Trumpp gives the following ; 

“jouruey” (Skr. TJ®! “path”) “ short journey.” 

shop,” “ small shop.” 

“ life,” “ short life.” 

“lightning” (Skr. “ brief flash of lightning.” 

In the case of words ending in u masc., the suffix is either 
added to the oblique form in a, or the final u is changed to 
i ,—in the latter case probably from the influence of the i of the 
fern, termination; but where the u is the feminine ending, it 
remains unchanged. 

Similarly, nouns in o change that letter to a or i; of the former 
an instance is ff “ sweetheart,” from “ heart; ” of the 
latter “a small monkey,” from “monkey.” 

Feminines in a and i retain those vowels unaltered; but i and 
are changed to ia and tia respectively, or in other words the 
suffix is added to the oblique form, as 

“churningstaff”(Skr. JfISrh “ small churning staff.” 

scorpion, a small scorpion.” 

There is also a suffix ro, joined only to adjectives in the ob¬ 
lique form (nouns in o make their oblique in e), to signify some¬ 
what of the quality indicated by the primary, and corresponding 
to the English termination “ -ish,” as 

“long,” “longish.” 

“ small,” '* smallish.” 

This latter often takes a double suffix, as very 

small.” 

Marathi, with its customary fullness of forms, has a wide 
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range in diminutives, and sometimes uses two to one word. 

Thus: 

“knot,” “a bundle,” “ a small bundle,” also 

’TfTfas. arrataft- 

^rnr “piece,” “ a small bit,” also 

fro “ rag:” (N^), “a poor rag” (contemptuously). 

'qm “ leather,” “ skin,” “ hide,” “ the human skin.” 

Here the sense of diminutiveness is lost. 

J|ic| “ village,” 4(ie(^ “ a small village.” 

Skr. “ young of an animal,” “ darling,” “ little pet ” (said 

to a child). 

Marathi has for adjectives also the termination cor¬ 
responding to Sindhi and, like it, with the union vowel 
e after oxytone nouns, as 

’fiTT" fair,” “ light-coloured,” “ fairish.” 

But it uses the form in tgr also for this sense, as 
Wl«rtcfef “longish,” from “long.” 

The termination is extremely frequent in Guja¬ 

rati, so much so indeed that words of this type have in many 
cases lost the sense of smallness, and stand alone for the primary 
idea, having pushed the old primary word quite out of the lan¬ 
guage ; such are; 

day,” from through 

?flfr|“face,” „ ^ 

That this latter word is strictly a diminutive is shown hy 
the existence of the intermediate form the original 

word meaning “ the whole face,” is restricted to the 
sense of “mouth,” and this brings it under the definition of a 
diminutive, because that class of words not only describes a 
smaller article of the same kind as the primary, but also an 
analogous or allied article of a pettier, narrower, or partial kind. 
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With the pure sense of diminution are found the following 

words in ordinary use : 

“ hamlet,” from JTW “ village.” 

TETTZ^ “ small bell,” „ q-fe “ bell.” 

little darling,” „ ^^“life,”P. 

“ somewhat hungry,” „ “ hungry.” 

“ a small bedstead,” „ “bedstead” (Skr. tn<iqi). 

“a rascally sham hermit,” ,, tTraft “ an ascetic,” 

“ ** trumpery old idol,” „ |^ef “ an idol of Siva.” 

These last two are contemptuous, a very common use of the 
diminutive in all languages. Familiar and slightly contempt¬ 
uous, but at times with somewhat of a kindly meaning, are : 

“ a «ife,” from “ lady.” 

“ husband,” „ “brother” (used as a respectful 

term to males). 

These two words correspond to the vulgar English “ the 
master,” and “the missis” (mistress), or to the rustic terms 
“ the good man,” “ the good wife,” as in the Marathi 

“ashes,” “ rubbish,” from “ ashes.” 

“ a string,” “ a rope.” 

a footpath,” “ street.” 

As in Marathi, so also here, the termination ^ (Sindhi Tff) 
is used as a diminutive, thus ; 

“a small crescent used as an ornament,” from “ moon ” 
(Greek firivlaKo^;, Latin lunula). 

“a small writing-board,” from M“plank.” 

Hindi and Panjabi go together; and Gujarati, in virtue of 
its position* as an isolated dialect of Old-Hindi, exhibits often 
the same words. In the first-named language the tendency, 
already mentioned, to express smallness by changing a mascu¬ 
line word into a feminine, operates to reduce the niunber of 
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diminutiTes of the type and a large proportion of the 
words of this tj’pe are now simple appellatives with no special 
sense of smallness. Common to nearly all the languages are 
the following words of this class, whose meaning is in most 
cases somewhat obscured. 

H. “hut,” “ hovel,” P. G. 31. 

O. B. The primary word is not, as far as I know, 

in use, but it is probably connected «vith “covering.” 

H. “leather,” literally, “a small piece of skin” (see Vol. I. 

p. 345), found in all. 

H. “boy,” Skr. 1(1?^ “ young of an animal,” perhaps already 

a diminutive from “body” (see Vol. I. p. 261, for the numerous 
modem forms of this word). 

H. fzqi^ and “a wafer,” “a small round cake,” probably a 

diminutive of “ the round sectarial mark which Hindus paint on 

their foreheadsthis word is derived from Skr. fBwiqi (see Vol. I. p. 226), 
which again seems to be a diminutive from fH^T “ a grain of til seed.” In 
P. and G. means “a small round hillockand in the 

various meanings given to the cognate words in the other languages we 
may detect as a general thread of meaning running through them all that 
of any small round object, as “a mound,” “lump,” “cake,” “wafer,” 
“piece of broken pottery,” and the like. 

vagabond from an impure caste.” 

H.fSUq'Mazy,” „ fhSH “ slack,” 

H. qrCV “bundle,” „ qj? “knot.” 

H. “fishhook’’(small hook), „ qfqi“hook.” 

H. “ glance of the eye,” „ qjfqf “eye.” 

H. qizrO “ small upper room,” „ quj “upper room.” 

H. “ small or bad egg,” „ “ egg.” 

H. skin,”“hide’’(contemptuous) „ TqT^“skin.” 

H. aqi^T, o^“small piece,” „ ^ “piece”(Skr.^^Ifqi). 

In some of these, in Hindi fashion, ^ and are interchange- 
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able, and additional emphasis is given to the idea of smallness 
by the use of the feminine termination 
Hindi has also a few words in with joining vowels e and 
0 , as “ a young peacock,” from “ a peacock; ” 

“young snake,” from “snake;” or without the joining 
vowel, as “ a bamboo flute or pipe,” from “ bamboo” 

(Skr. ^), also written and There is also a 

form which is interesting as exhibiting the retention of the 
Sanskrit affix q; in a diminutive sense; ^ small pond,” 

from rTT^ “a lake; ” “ a small hut,” from “ a shed.” 

The first of these words is derived from Skr. Pr. 

through a fern. d'SifqqiT, of which the Pr. form would bo 
ffqrr?;^; the last is from ?i^ftfqrr. The masculine form of 
this suffix is seen in “a small drum,” from “a 

drum,” and perhaps in the rare form qr, Gr. qt; in Pr. 
becomes ao, and the q is inserted to soften the hiatus, as in H. 
qi^T, from q^ “ calf” (Skr. qqf); G. “ small sprout,” 

from “ sprout;” “small bush,^’ from “ bush.” 

In some feminines from originals with barytone or mute a ter¬ 
minations, the diminutive is i;qT) as 

■^fqqr “small mango,” from ^fq, “mango.” 

“ boddice,” „ “ bod)'.” 

In B. and 0. the forms of the diminutive qi are generally 
the same as in Hindi, and, as in that language, have to a great 
extent lost their special meaning. In 0. especially, and to a 
great extent in the others, the addition of qi may be made to 
almost any noun at the will of the speaker, and would in most 
places be perfectly understood as indicating contempt. 

There is to be found more or less frequently throughout the 
group another diminutive form in Z, generally with joining 
vowel e or o. If we consider this Z as allied to the q of the above- 
named form, we should have to put it first as an older form, 
which has been subsequently softened into q; but there are 
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difficulties in the way of this process. The junction vowel 
of the forms Z and ^ is either o or e, which two vowels repre¬ 
sent, in my opinion, the nom. masc. and oblique endings 
respectively of the noun, whereas the junction vowel of the ^ 
form is generally a, only occasionally in M. we find o. From 
this it would residt that ^ is used with words whose ending is a 
mute, or a consonant "Z and ^ with oxytones in o or d, oblique 
e; and inasmuch as these vowels in a large number of cases 
indicate the presence of the suffix ka in Prakrit, words formed 
with them would be early Tadbhavas, as H. and the like, 

while the words in ^ would be to a great extent late Tadbhavas. 
Instances of the Z type are— 

S. “ small fire,” from “ fire” (Skr. Wf^)- 

S. Wnfl? “village headman,” ,, “ a chief.” 

Trumpp, from whom I take these instances, points out that 
the diminutive in Pashtu is regularly formed by iiM. Bellew 
(Pukhto Gr. p. 108) restricts it to nouns ending in i_f, and 
gives as instances; 

sarai, “man,” sarotai, “a small man” (which may be 

written 

largai, “stick,” largotai, “small stick,” 

“little girl,” 

The existence of this form in Pashtu is a confirmation of its 
antiquity, and justifies my attributing it—as I did above from 
independent reasons—to the early Tadbhava period. It is not 
so common in the other languages, though instances are not 
entirely wanting. 

In M. and “ a wretched rag,” from “ a rag; ” 

but more frequently without the junction vowel merely, as Z, “a 

small post,” from “post;” “high,” “highish;” ?srK 

“salt,” “saltish,” “brackish;” gfasgiT “scorched,” 
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“ slightly scorched; ” %TI “pressing,” “ flattish ; ” “ wet,” 

“ moist.” 

H. “a small strip of leather,” P. G. id., M. ^T y tgT> 

from ^X*r “leather;” “a fawn,” from “a deer;” G. 

^“a writing,” “ a note,” “ a small letter.” 

§ 25. In the formation of compound words the modern lan¬ 
guages, while lacking the exuberance of the Sanskrit, are not 
altogether wanting in strength. It will be useless to discuss 
those words which have been formed in Sanskrit, and borrowed 
whole from that language in modern times. The modern 
grammarians needlessly bewilder their pupils by loading them 
through aU the mazes of Tatpurusha, Bahuvrihi, and all the 
other methods of making compound words, which are in use 
in Sanskrit. In the present section it is proposed merely to 
note the instances that have been found of compounds made in 
modern times principally from Tadbhava or Desaja materials, 
and to endeavoxir to ascertain the law that underlies their 
structure. 

That simplest of all methods of forming compound words, 
which the Sanskrit grammarians call Tatpurusha, is still in 
force in our seven languages, as it is in most modern languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family, being a special characteristic of 
that family, and^surviving through all the changes brought about 
by time. The seven languages therefore have formed com¬ 
pounds of this sort from their own stores, from Tadbhava and 
Desaja words. Under this class are included those compounds 
formed from two nouns one of which governs the other; 
familiar instances in our own language, which is rich in these 
words, are shipowner, horseman, housekeeper, and the like. In 
these words we have an inversion, the governed or dependent 
word being placed first, whereas in the separate construction 
they would stand last, as owner of a ship), man on (or with) a 
horse, keeper of a house. Further, it is not only in the genitive 
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relation that the dependent word stands; according to the gram¬ 
matical rules of each language, it might stand in many of the 
other cases or relations. In some of the languages, consequently, 
the dependent word, when put first, takes the oblique form, 
which is common to all cases of the singular, and by itself 
denotes simply the state of dependence, the particular kind of 
dependence being indicated by case-particles, which are omitted 
in the compound. Thus ; 

“ housemaster,” from “ master of the house; ” 

s. ■NatTK'Tr^ “ north wind,” “ wind of the north; ” 

—where are the genitives respectively of 

“ house,” and “ the north,” which ending in the nom. in 
«, form their oblique in a. Similarly, in 


S. ?ra^r3r “ head-eater,” from ^ “eater of the head” 

(^g-. tormentor); 

S. hand-broken,” „ “broken of hands” 

f/^. lazy); 


—we have in the first the oblique singular in e of the noun 
and in the last the oblique plural in ani of the noun 
Those languages which use the Persian character obscure the 
real nature of such compounds as these by writing the two 
words separate, or rather—inasmuch as some Persian letters 
cannot be joined to the following letters, anS native scribes 
seldom leave any space between their words—it is impossible to 
say whether the word is written as one or two. Thus in the 
Persian character may be meant for one word or two, 

for all that we can tell from the writing. It is only in the case 
of those letters which have a separate final form that we can 
tell; thus must he regarded as two words on account 

of the final long but if written it is one word. 

This is, however, merely a detail of writing; in speech, these 
words would be regarded as one. 
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In Hindi the rule of placing the dependent word in the 
oblique form is disregarded: only one class of nouns, that in d, 
has an oblique form, and this is not cared for; thus we have 
from horse,” oblique the following compounds ; 

“ horseman,” from ^ “ rider on a horse.” 

“ horse-race,” „ running of a horse.” 

“ horse-stahle,” „ e(fT (^JT^TT) “ house for horses.” 

In all these cases no sign of the oblique form remains; but 
the Hindi, being sensitive about quantity, shortens the vowel 
of the first member : thus d becomes a, i becomes i, u becomes u, 
and the diphthongal vowels o and e turn respectively into 
u and i. 

■ Words ending with the long vowels d, i, it, also generally 
shorten those vowels, in which case the so shortened vowels 
drop out altogether: thus, as we have seen, becomes in 
composition ; so also tJXift' becomes Tx«f , and be¬ 

comes 

The following examples will illustrate the above remarks: 

TH¥T^ \ ^ 1 “ water,” and “ Iiall.” 

I mg water, ) 

“ a quay,” „ tJpqY “ water,” and XUZ “ a g-hat or 

passage.” 

^ “ a betel-garden,” „ TTR “ lietel,” and “ garden,” 

also written tRTgt. 

“a kind of firework,” „ “ flower,” and “ cascade.” 

“ a prolix talker,” „ '^Tfl “ word, ” and “ pro¬ 

longation.” 

“ « highw ayman,” „ “ road,” and XTJT “ striking.” 

WffXUT(^iTT) “iron pot,” „ “ iron,” and “pot.” 

“ iron filings,” „ “ iron,” and ^ “ dust.” 

There is also a class of compounds of the Tatpurusha kind in 
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which the first letter of the second or governing member is 
elided, as— 

H. an oil scented with flowers,”from “ flower,”and ^5J“oil.” 

H. y vg IVI “a smell of rotting substances,” „ “rotten,” and jfvi 

“ smell.” 

This class is very numerous in Marathi and in Panjabi, less 
so in the other languages. Instances in Panjabi are— 

“ smell of burnt eloth,”from cnul\g| “ eIoth,”and ^VI “smell.” 
“ smell of a camel, camel,” „ id. 

“ smell of raw meat, ” „ ^ “ raw,” „ id. 

“ sour smell,” „ “sour,” „ id. 

—in all of which the final long d of the first element in the 
compound is shortened to i. 

One familiar set of words, however, runs through aU the 
seven, namely that formed by griT “ maker.^’ These have been 
partially given in Vol. I., but may be again detailed here— 

Skr. “goldsmith,” Pr. H. irNlT- P- 

a m. ^fr*rn:, b. o. 

Skr. “potter,” Pr. H. fTfK, P. id., M. 0. 

fiiTT, s. B. fjin:. ^'>dg-o o. fwir. firr. 

Skr. t, “ leather-worker,” Pr. H. p- g. id., 

M. S- B. O. ^fnx- 

The Chingana retains the older form in i^iTT, but in the 
plural with softening of i to g, as— 

machengoro, “ fishmonger,” from macho, “ fish.” 
maseskoro, “ butcher,” „ mas, “ flesh.” 

The former word is constructed with the plural because it 
implies “ one who sells many fish ; ” macheskoro would mean “ a 
man who only sold one fish.”^ 

* Paspati, Tching. p. 53. 
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Similar is the treatment of Vjni “holder/’ in 

« Skr. “ carpenter,” Pr. (?)> H. ^WTT. *d., B. O. 

SpTTXi (^frnc)i M. BrfTT, with dim. «?TTT^. 

Skr-^rerart “P»l»nqueen-bearer,” Br. (?) or H. 

M. id.-, 

—^where the aspirated letter has been changed to ? and 
ultimately elided. Further illustrations are— 

H. “scented oil,” from 1^51 “sediment of an oil mill,” and 

^“oil.” 

H. “ name of a caste,” „ “ king,” and “ messenger,” or 

“ting,” and for “ son.” 

M. “ a resinous oil,” „ MfQ “ smoke,” and 71^ “ oil.” 

Os 

,_ (“a smell of) . „ « 

M.„ .. ’311^ “ sour,” and mnr “ smell.” 

( sourness,” j 

M. >» “burning,” and TITW “ smell.” 

Marathi has numerous compounds indicating various kinds 
of prepared, scented, or medicinal waters, the last element of 
which is tfTHft’ “water,” changed into thus— 

“ mango-water,” from “ mango,” “ water.” 

^35^1^ “water heated in the sun,” „ ^35 “ sunlight,” id. 

Of compounds which would be classed as Karmadharaya by 
Sanskrit grammarians, many have been preserved from Sanskrit, 
but the modern languages have created some out of their own 
stock. Trumpp gives the following from Sindhi 

“ a glutton,” “ great,” 5^11^ “ eater.” 

“ well-wisher, ” wt “ much, “ wish.” 

But others which he adduces, as ?TfT3rj“a merchant,” from 
great man,” and “the other world,” 

are Sanskrit, and are in use in all the languages. 
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The following instances of modern Karmadharayas are from 
Hindi; ^ 

from “ big,” and ^ “ belly.” 

,, ?T«1T “good,” „ “man.” 

» 51*^ “long,” „ Hm“log” 

„ “ half,” „ skull.” 

» “half,” „ ofi^T “raw.” 


“ big-bellied,” 
»I5WT^“ polite,” 
^WfinT “long-legged,” 

hemiplegia,” 

“half-ripe,” 


^JTS|ip'T“ahare”(/ii'.long-eared) „ ?ngT“long,” „ “ car.” 


The adjective in Hindi typically ending in a, an adjectival 
termination has been added to the nouns which form the last 
member of these compounds, in all cases in which the com¬ 
pound itself is used adjectivally; and the first member of the 
compound, if it contains a long vowel, has that vowel euphoni- 
cally shortened. 

Marathi is very rich in compounds, almost more so than any 
other language of the group, A few instances of Earmadhd- 
rayas are here given : 

'*1d6+ri'>I< pole-cat,” from giT3oT “ black,” “ rat.” 

“red earth,” „ “red,” “earth.” 

^^J3n“IonS:-Icggcd,’ „ ^“long,” ffR “%•” 

^T36^l'^ “luckless,” „ gfigoT “black,” “ face.” 

prosperity,” „ ^T“goo'l,” 3nT“eoudition”(3llf7r). 


In Gujarati, as far as I can judge from the works available 
for consultation, the practice of making compounds out of 
modern elements is not carried to so great an extent as in 
some of the other languages. Instances are : 

H^TfTTOTi; “politeness,” from “good,” “man.” 

“a grandee,” „ “great,” JTnir^r “man.” 

Dvigu compounds, namely those in which the first element 
is a numeral, are exceedingly common in Hindi, and almost 
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equally so in the other languages; thus with “two,” as the 
initial element, sometimes shortened to ^ : 


“an interpreter,” from “speech.” 

H. T “ a cloth of two breadths, ” „ strip of cloth.” 

H. “a necklace of two threads,” „ “thread.” 

H. pregnant ” (with two lives), „ “ life.” 

H- “» weight of two sers,” „ 

H. “ a two-anna piece,” ,, 

With “ three,” shortened to ft; 




“ a weight of 2 Ihs. 


I Avoirdupois.” 
“ an anna.” 


H. ft^rrr “ a necklace of three threads.” 

H. ftxffftr^ "a building with three doors,” from “a door.” 


With “ four,” which becomes in composition I'.e. 
from with dropping of according to rule, and elision 

of final '5^ : 

a four-anna piece.” 

H. “ a framework for a door,” from ^TI “ wood.” 

H. “earring-,” “ring.” 

H. ’^^nrr “a box with four partitions,” „ “house.” 

h.^jtth “ the four mouths of the rainy season,” ,, 41)^ “month.” 


All the compound numerals are Dvigus, as will be noticed 
presently. It is not necessary to give illustrations from the 
other languages, as they are formed in precisely the same way 
as in Hindi. 

Dwandwa compounds, strictly speaking, do not exist. The 
Dwandwas of Sanskrit consisted of two nouns or more com¬ 
pounded together into one word, the latter of which took the 
terminations of the dual noun of the «-stem, or that of the 
plural, according to the number of things expressed in the 
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compound. But as the modern languages no longer possess 
the inflexional terminations of the old synthetical languages, 
it is clear that no Dwandwas in the Sanskrit sense can exist. 
There are abundant alliterations where two or more words are 
put close together, and only the last word takes the case-affixes : 
thus one may say, Xl-?: “on elejihants and horses;” 

but these are hardly compounds. The same remark applies to 
the very numerous cases where a second word is added to the 
first so as to jingle with it, such second word being for the 
most part quite meaningless, as in S. “ talk,” where 

ifq; has no meaning; such are, XTRl H. “ near,” where 

is meaningless; VMai “ upside down,” and many 

others. 

Bahuvrihis are easily formed in all the languages by giving 
an adjectival termination to any of the foregoing classes of com¬ 
pounds, and in fact several of the examples given above are 
Bahuvrihis. Further illustrations are unnecessary. 

§ 26. Numerals .—The cardinal numbers up to ten inclusive 
are simple adjectives, some of which are declinable, others not ; 
from eleven up to ninety-nine they are, as was stated in the 
last section, compounds to a certain extent of the Dvigu cha¬ 
racter. Each numeral, though a strong family likeness runs 
through them all, stands on its own basis, and is derived 
directly from Prakrit, through the operation of the phonetic 
laws of its own language, and it will therefore be necessary to 
examine each one separately and in detail. 

OxE.— Skr. ngfi, Pr. H. ijgs, P. S. 

(Sindhi is never contented with one form) ; 
Gr. XI^, usually written M. Xl^, 0. B. Gipsy yek. 
It is indeclinable in H. and P., but may take case-affixes when 
standing alone; the two Sindhi forms in are diminutives, 
and that language has put on an f in front, the reason for 
which is not apparent. B. pronounces it very short and harsh, 
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something like yack, rhyming with the English words pack, 
fstack. The is long in all the other languages except P. and 
S., and the double ^ of Prakrit has therefore Been reduced to a 
single. Old-H. has constantly and 

Two.—Skr. base and f|[, Pr. n. ft, P. ft, M. ft^, 

0. B. Gipsy dui ; but S. G. Here 8. and G. stand 
apart from the others, they having, as pointed out in Vol. I. 
p. 331, assimilated the ^ to the and thus made out of 
which S. gets its peculiar sound ^; S. appears to have taken 
the base and G. the base fi[. H. and P. have probably also 
taken the base 1[, and resolved the semivowel into its vowel, 
thus getting whence the forms and 

are, however, found in the earlier poet.s. 31. ^*1 contains 
the type of the neuter plural; this is unknown in Skr., and 
has jirobably been extended to this numeral from 31. eftsf 
“ three.” 

Three. —Skr. base f^, nom. pi. neut. ivlience Pr. 

fMw, and Gipsy trin, 11. <fN, P. G. Ht!I> M. Tftn, 0. 

B. f?l«T. All these are neuter plurals by origin, and 
from this, as observed above, 31. has apparently imitated its 
^ “ tu'o.” P. has also a commonly used form which 
agrees with S. as far as the subjoined and vowel are con¬ 
cerned ; but S. has changed rf into Z, under the influence of the 
following : both these forms lead back to the Skr. masc. . 
If it be asked why two languages out of the group should adopt 
the masculine, while the others take the neuter, it might be 
answered, that S. and P. (especially S.) are often more archaic 
in their forms than the other languages, and that H. has pro¬ 
bably not deliberately adopted the neuter plural ; but as ^/iree is 
the first numeral that has a distinctly plural meaning —one and 
fuv being respectively singular and dual in the parent speech— 
H. has indicated the idea of plurality by adding the sign which 
indicates plurality in the noun, where, as it will be seen here- 
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after, the termination of the neuter plural has usurped the place 
of all other plural forms. Kashmiri, a very archaic dialect, 
uses and we may therefore place it, together with the 

Gipsy, P. and S., on a higher level of antiquity than the others; 
Gips}' by its additional ^ (unless this is to be considered merely 
as anunasika) standing halfway between the three western 
languages and H., and its followers 0. B. and G. It is charac¬ 
teristic of G. to be careless about short vowels ; HW for fftW is 
parallel to «TJT “ye,” for gjT. 

Four. —Skr. base^^, neut. pi. whence Pr. 

B. and 0. ’qrfT. H. P. G. M. ^TT. Gipsy star, 

shtar, ishtar, probably by inversion from tsar, having in 
M., and possibly formerly in S. also, sometimes the sound of 
is, also in Kashmiri tsor = a sound due to non-Aryan 

influences. 

The’ entire loss of the nexus which had become ^ in 
Prakrit, is unusual, but possible in the case of so-much-used 
a word as this, and it need not surprise us when we think of 
7TfWr%= <T?t, colloquially <Tf- 

Five. —Skr. base XT^, but the final n drops in the nomi¬ 
native, and in fact throughout the declension. Pr. xj^, II. 
xjt^, and so in M. G. B. and O., but S. and P. have xjgf, with 
the tenuis softened to its media. Gipsy and Kashmiri have 
pantsh, which is written in the latter XJi^, and 31., though it 
writes xjj^, j^ronounces pants. 

Six.— Skr. base but nom. w’hich is also the declen¬ 

sional base. Pr. whence H. and dialecticallyP.*^, 

S. sf and G. 0. (pronounced chlibh), B. but 
31. where the if is regular 3Iarathi for see Vol. I. 

p. 218, and the f akin to S. How ^ came into ^ it does 

not concern us to inquire, as the process took place in earlier 
times than we are dealing with ; Kashmiri has still SJ, as 
with which may be compared Gipsy sho, shoo. 
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Seven.— Skr. the being dropped as in Pr. ^HT, 

whence H. ^^rTTf (see Yol. I. p. 287), where this nxuueral is 
treated of as illustrating the strong nexus). The Gipsies use 
efta, which shows traces of Greek influence, eTrra becoming 
as Paspati (p. 77) points out, there is a frequently oc¬ 
curring change of tt to ^ in the transition of words from Greek 
to Chingana. 

Eight.— Skr. or Prakrit H. 'WS, P- , 

S. '^srs, M. G. 0. B. '^nZ- A11 these are regular phonetic 
changes. Kashmiri has also but Gipsy again approaches 
the Greek with oc/ito, which Paspati says is modern Greek o;^&) 
for oKTm, 

Nine. —Skr. Pr. H. which is also written •T^, 

P. or S. , G. M. 0. {noh), B. 'sr?I, Kashmiri 
’ft' and ^f, Gipsy again Greek enea=.ewed. Had the Gipsies 
only learnt to count as far as six when they left India ? With 
the exception of ten and twenty, they have few distinctly Indian 
numbers above six. 

Ten. —Skr. Prakrit whence H. B. and 0. 

in literature, thanks to the Pandits; but people when they talk 
or write to one another use ; G. P. and M. 
which is strange, as M. does not usually change ^ to 5 . S., as 

might be expected, has Kashmiri Gipsy des/i. This 
numeral presents no special features. 

There is a regular ascending scale in the numerals. The 
cardinals up to ten are simple derivatives from Sanskrit; from 
ten to nineteen they are compound derivatives from the same, 
hut inherit the system of composition handed down from the 
earlier language. From nineteen onwards they form their 
numerals in a way of their own, which agrees at the same time 
in principle with that of Sanskrit, but differs from it so far 
that the materials of which the compounds are composed are of 
modem origin in many respects. 
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It will be more convenient to exhibit each group in a tabular 
form. Here follows the group of “tens”:— • 


Ci 

JE 

£ 

1 

r 

r 

w 

p 

IKS' 

P 

A 

I 


p 

9 

P' 

E? 

lui- 
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1 

15 

GO 

E? 

(v- 

ea 

tic 

E- 
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IP 
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P 

F 

P 
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F P 
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w 

Po 

r 

r>. 
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P 

t 

p 

E 
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p 

•wv 

r 

p 

K 

P 

P 

IF 

P 

1 
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r 

kiy 

'P 


1 

1 

1 
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r 

'P 


1 

■p 

✓ 

T 

EC- 

h>r 

•cr 

1 -U 


1 

1 



IP- IP- 

Its' 

Iw- 

1 

110' 

hK 

p 

F 

P 

•r 
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P <ic 

Bc 

K 

tP 


<p 




P 

tp 

fM 

& p 

Hff 

K 
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Ito' 

K 

IF- 


K 

P 


f 


11 

Of 

✓ 

!✓ E®" 
P K 

P i 

10' 

^ HO' 

c 

f 



1 


»■ 


a 

pC 

cc 

c 


6 

B 


These all follow Vararuchi’s well-known rule ii. 14, by 
which the ^ of is changed to X> ii. 44, by which 
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is changed to This type is throughout retained by II., 
which even in “sixteen” has dialectically as ''^ell as the 

more classical ; the final howeyer, not being a favourite 

or common ending in any of the languages, is mostly dropped, 
and its place supplied by long a, produced by combination of 
the two short vowels; thus ■gTTl' becomes by elision 

of and then II. ^^;T- The final long o, which is exhibited 
above in B., is quite inorganic, and arises from the habit Ben¬ 
galis have of pronouncing as a; this short o is lengthened in 
counting, and we thus find but it M'ould be quite as 

correct, or rather more so, to write ^TT> pronouncing bdiv. 
P. and S. add anunasika throughout, and S. retains the but it 
can hardly be said that the nasalization of the final syllable has 
any organic foundation : it is, I believe, merely another instance 
of the nasal way these people speak. One often hears a distinctly 
nasal twang given by natives to words where no nasal is written ; 
and until some better and more rational standard of spelling 
shall be introduced, it is merely fighting with the air to reason 
about the origin of these anunasikas, many of which are nothing 
more than local accent, and have no foundation in etymology. 

As to-“eleven,” it is noticeable that the which was 
dropped in scenic Prakrit, still holds its place, though some¬ 
times softened to 31, or even in the moderns; the ^ or 
which appears in H. 33fT^f, P. and G., is probably by inver¬ 
sion from l[3io, and the prosthetic of G. is inorganic. In 
“twelve” is seen the rejection of the initial ^ already noticed. 
“Thirteen” seems to have been wrongly worked out by Cowell; 
following Vararuchi (p. 121, note), he would make tyaijodaia 
first into treyodasa, which is not, I think, what Vararuchi 
means, as in i. 5 he couples teraJia with sunderam = saundaryam, 
and similar words. He probably supposes a transposed form 
taryodasa, which by his rule becomes terodasa, by the palatal 
vowel leaping over into the preceding syllable (Vol. I. p. 135) : 
the steps are trayo, taryo, tario, tdiro, tcro. Then the syn- 
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chronous change of c/asa to raha produces teroraha, easily con¬ 
tracted to teraha in Pr., because o is habitually short, and 
teroraha, ter’raha, is a natural contraction. 

In the case of “fourteen,” Prakrit does not change ^ to 
probably because the of had been assimilated to the 

following making ^; this is followed by all the languages 
except S., which sticks to its favourite 

More irregular than the foregoing is “fifteen.” Here the 
anuswara operates, and by Var. iii. 44, the nexus 5 is changed 
to ^ (it would in Pali have been This double n has become 
anuswara, and ^ inserted, or in some cases >4, owing to the 
influence perhaps of the following Bengali has preserved 
the Prakrit tj-pe, merely lengthening the vowels by its broad 
rustic pronunciation. Here also the t is an eccentricity for 
and one might accurately write 
Skr. has in “ sixteen” changed the ^ of to tg, under the 
influence of the final 'Z of and this cerebral sound is ex¬ 
pressed in the modems by 35 in those languages which possess 
that sound, and by or in those which do not. I am not 
aware of any authority for a Pr. form and give it as 

mere conjecture, following Trumpp; though perhaps 
would be more correct for ^=irt[and 

Of the remaining two there is only this to remark, that P. 
lengthens the second syllable of “seventeen” in imitation of 
“eighteen,” while M. reverses the process, shortening “eighteen” 
in imitation of “ seventeen.” 

The form for “nineteen” means “twenty less one,” and was 
probably originally from which we get the G. 

by inversion for ^aftnnTEr, and Old-H. and 

ap^Nr; M. preserves an accurate form in The same 

system prevails in “ twenty-nine,” “ thirty-nine,” and the rest. 
Prakrit has and (Weber, Bhag. p. 426). 

Tlio series “twenty-two,” “thirty-two,” “forty-two,” etc., has 
been exhibited at Vol. I. p. 331, and the series “twenty-seven,” 
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“thirty-seven,” and the rest, at p. 289, where also is shown the 
series “seventy-one,” “seventy-two,” etc., so that it is unnecessary 
to give these in detail again; the forms of “seventy” are included 
in the following table for completeness’ sake, and because there 
are some inaccuracies in the forms given in Vol. I, p. 288 : 



* Weber, Bhagavati, p. 426. 
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Oriya does not use any derivative of but instead 

t.e. “score.” II. also uses for tbe same. The 

languages are quite regular in “tu'enty” and “thirty,” in the 
latter occasionally retaining the nexus fr, but more usually 
dropping the r. In “forty” the Prakrit of the Bhagavati has 
changed T to 51, and the nexus is dropped throughout. 
More irregular is “fifty,” in which, as in “fifteen,” Yararuchi’s 
Prakrit substitutes ^ for ^; in this it is followed only by 
Marathi; the other languages refer back to the Sanskrit form, 
softening the ^ into ^ in S. and P. only. “ Sixty ” is also quite 
regular, as are also “eighty” and “ninety,” except that M. 
and G. make the initial into e and ai respectivelj% under the 
influence of the I in the next syllable. 

It is when these numerals come to be compounded that they 
exhibit such wide variations of form, as to render it necessary 
for the student to learn each number up to “one hundred” 
separately, and even when the phonetic and structural mechan¬ 
ism is explained, there remains a large residuum of eccentricities 
and peculiarities. Following the example of Skr., the modern 
languages do not merely, as do most other families of speech, 
add one number to another to express the numbers intermediate 
to each decade, but compound the two elements: thus H. does 
not say do aur Us, for “ two-and-twenty,” but makes a single 
word bdh] so do all the other languages. I shall first show 
the changes which the units undergo, and then those of the 
tens, as in every case the lesser numeral precedes, and they say 
“twotwenty,” “ threetwenty,” and the like. 

“ Two.” In by far the greater number of instances the form 
is as in quoted above, and in the examples given in 

I. 331. In “ thirty-two,” however, the long d is shortened to a 
before vf, making In “forty-two,” the ^ of the 

is elided in Pr., when it becomes the second member 
of a compound, so that we get in Bhag., the ^ being 

inserted to fill the hiatus. This 'JJ' in the moderns either 
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softens to XT, as in H. “forty-tMO,” or is added to the 

letter preceding, as 0. P. here has in imitation 

of “ thirij'-two ; ” G. is irregular in seventy-two,” 

and B. and 0. insert an inorganic Xi in “ eighty-two,” 

ninety-two.” With the exception of these few irre¬ 
gularities, the general type ^<> is regularly kept throughout. 

“ Three.” The regular type is shortened in some places 
to fcT, and occasionally M'ith an euphonic X! added, making 
thus— 

H. “ t'venty-three,” or “ thirty-three, 

also and %‘fio “forty-three,” fffX’l’T “fifty-three,” 

“.sixty-three,” Tn:“sc'’euty-t]uee,” “eightj-three,” ffnj’TW 

“ ninety-three.” 

P. ^ “twenty-three,” “thirty-three,” ^HT^, ffTT® and rffT® 

“ forty-tliree,” “ fifty-three,” “ sixty-three,” 

“ seventy-three, ”f?TTT^ “ eiglity-three, ninety-tiiree.” 

8. “twenty-three,” “thirty-three,” “forty- 

three,” “ fifty-three,” “ sLxty-three,” tffx; “ seventy- 

three,” “eighty-three,” “ninety-three.” 

G. “ twenty-til ree,” “ thirty-tliree, ” ^m^.Kl®"^® 

“ forty-three,” “ fifty-three,” ci^XTS “ sixty-three,” 

“seventy-three,” BwxR'. “ eiglity-three,” rriT^“ ninety-three.” 

M. “ twenty-three,” dtfNl “ thirty-three,” “ forty- 

tliree,” “fifty-three,” “sixty-three,” “seventy-tliree,” 

•sil iqUiV “eiglity-three,” “ ninety-three.” 

O. dt^T “ twenty-three,” d^ “thirty-three,” rtill^SJ “forty- 
tliree,” f1M»l “fifty-three,” d^f3 “sixty-three, “ seventy-three,” 

d^Xft “ eighty-three,” fdXTTdd “ninety-three.” 

B. dt^r “ twenty-tliree, ” “ thirty-three,” ddT^ “ forty- 

three,” fdTqi^ “fifty-three,” Btrff’ “sixty-three,” dfT^T “seventy- 
tliree,” fd^Tjft “eiglity-three,” fdX I Mat "ninety-three.” 
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“ Four,” tates the compound from ^ throughout, with 
VcTriant spellings and the numbers may he made 

up after the example of the threes, an euphonic being inserted 
before a rowel, like “Five” is in composition 

and P. and S. tiW, JI. has TO in T)r#^r “ thirty-five,” and Gr. 
fro in frorrast^r “ forty-five.” “ Six” is always , or 

except in M., which is unlike the rest, changing ^ into and 
^ in its usual fashion; thus while “thirty-six” is and 

“fifty-six” it uses “twenty-six,” “forty- 

six,” ?rrTO “ sixty-six,” “ seventy-six,” 

“eighty-six,” and “ninety-six.” “Seven” and “eight” 

exhibit no irregularities, and “nine” is not used as a prefix, 
the periphrasis with ^ “less than” the next higher number 
being used in its stead. H. however has “ eighty-nine,” 

and “ ninety-nine,” in which last it agrees with P. 

^^*1^ and the other dialects. S. has two singular forms, 
and afVTSR, apparently from + + “nine 

upon ninety,” or some such expression; in one case the W, in 
the other the «r of »fef has suffered elision. Chand uses this 
method of compounding by means of in the lines— 

?rTO TO II 

If? II 

“That (was) the year nine hundred (and) over 
Years thirty and six before.”—i. 221 . 

meaning to indicate Samvat 936, a.d. 879. The reduplication of 
the ^ is meiri gratici. 

With regard to the latter part of the compound, be¬ 
comes in H., tsr in O. and B., in P., but in G. and 
3L, in S. 

remains unchanged. '=^7^^ loses its initial, and some¬ 
times takes rf, as in H. ^cTT^f^. 

“Fifty” imdergoes very wide changes. In H. it changes 
from TOUT into TO IpST + TO “fifty-one,” qjTO “fifty-two,” 
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“fifty-four,” “fifty-seven,” “fifty-eight 

and into ti«I in “ fifty-three,” “ fifty-six,” ic^»( 

“ fifty-three; ” both these are probably the first half of an 
older form tt^PET, the anuswara of which has been hardened to 
•(, the initial TJ is softened to ^ after vowels, unless it be 
thought preferable to see in these forms a relic of the Pr. 

In I*. changes to except in “ fifty- 

four” and fll'qan’ “fifty-six.” The same occurs in Sindhi, 
whose iNlf is regularly changed to , as “ fifty- 

one.^’ Gr. follows H., as do also O. and B., with very trifling 
changes; for “fifty-five,” however, they use G. 0. 

B. in opposition to H. 

With “sixty” S. and P. have recourse to their characteristic 
change of ^ to f throughout; thus 

P. S. “ sixty-one.” 

sixty-two,” etc. etc. 

This course is followed by all the languages except 0. in the 
analogous case of bnt only by P. and S. in the case of 

“sixty.” (For the series “seventy-one,” “seventy-two,” etc., 
see Vol. I. p. 288.) 0. combines the of IStTC with the fol¬ 

lowing one of which it rejects, and inserts a labial vowel, 
thus producing ns , etc. 

“ Eighty ” presents no noteworthy features; but in M. 
“ninety” rejects the final which is perhaps a relic of the 
cl of "l^t^ in composition, and doubles the *1, at the same time 
restoring the cerebral type of Prakrit, which was inadmissible 
in the single word, because the »f was there initial; thus it gets 
as in “ninety-one.” G. follows an analogous 

process, changing or into Iff^preceded by anunasika, as in 
TlY^ftn^ “ ninety-four,” “ ninety-five,” ninety-six.” 

The other languages are regular. 

In the junction of the two elements of these compounds it is 
to be observed that a long d is often inserted, but I am unable to 
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lay down any rule for its insertion or omission, unless it be that 
where the initial letter of the second member is weak, & is in¬ 
serted ; where it is strong, omitted. Compare 11. “ twenty- 

two” for ^ with “ thirty-three” for ^ -i- ; but 

even this rule hardly carries us through all the series. The 
Prakrit had originated these compound forms long before the 
modern languages came into existence, and the secret of the 
composition must therefore be looked for in that stage of speech ; 
and the data for Prakrit numerals are unfortunately so defec¬ 
tive, that as jmt I have been unable to formulate any rules on 
the subject. Marathi introduces a joining vowel e in the series 
with “forty,” and '217 in the “seventy,” “eighty,” and “ninety” 
series; but the reason of this is not easy to find. 

Above “ one hundred ” composition ceases, and the words are 
written separately, except in M. Gr. and S., which, from “ oiie- 
hundred-and-one” to “ one-hundred-and-nine” can combine the 
lesser numeral with the Skr. ''gnTT; “ above,” thus : 

“ One-hundred-and-one,” M. TTSRpfTT'lr* S. G. hV- 

§ 27. The ordinals of all the languages are formed each on 
its own basis for the first four numerals, but after that follow a 
regular system of genuine Sanskrit origin. 

“First” has the following forms: II. qf^^TT, P. id., M. id., 
S. Gr. 0. and B. generally use 

the Skr. but the H. is gaining ground, and is 

heard among the lower orders constantly. If we derive these 
words from lltnff, we are met by the difficulty of admitting the 
change of If into or 7;, and I therefore suppose that they 
come from an unrecorded comparative which would stand 
in the same relation to the superlative msTTf as Latin prior 
does to primus. Bopp (§ 293) has already established the fact 
that is the superlative of J?, and similarly ('§321) he shows 
that all the cognate languages use the superlative form, as 
primus, wpearo? for irporaros, and eristo — ersf, from er = eher. 
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So also our own “first,” in Old-EnglisliT^r;!/, is tlie superlative 
of “ fore.” There must also, one would imagine, have been a 
comparative, and this could be nothing else than WSTT- 

“Second” is 11. fw, r. ^T, s. G. 

IVI. fW, O. but O. and B. often use fltffi-Jl. It 

is probable that the rude uncivilized Oriyas and Bengalis did 
not possess the idea of an ordinal till late times, wdien they 
naturally had recourse to Sanskrit to supply the want. Old-H. 
has also which, together M'ith the Panjabi form, are from 
Skr. Pr. also but the modern refers 

to the form formed by hardening the into and 

then dropping one (Yol. I. p. 249). The S. and G. come from 
another Pr. form reduced by dro 2 )])iiig the this is 

further shortened into For the 11. and 31. and ^^TTT, 

see under the next paragraph. 

“Third.” H. jIWyt, P. rf^W, 1^. G. 

31. frRfYT, 0. and B. is in use, but is com¬ 
mon also. This ordinal is parallel to the last, and is derived 
from the Skr. by the same process as the words for 

“ second.” The form tfWYT tv'ith its analogous seems to 

be a recent compound of the numeral themes rl^, with some 
word meaning progression, and jirobably^ connected with the 
root f{ “ to go,” but there are no certain facts on which to 
found an opinion. 

“Fourth” is regularly derived from the Ski’. see 

Vol. I. p. 144. 

From “fifth” onwards the ordinals are regularly formed 
by adding H. ^f, Old-H. P. ^T, S. %, G. jft, 31. efT. 
B. and 0., having no ordinals of their own, use the Sanskrit 
terms when necessary. AU these terminations come regularly 
from the Skr. rf*?, the termination of the ordinals.' Hindi uses 
for “sixth” ^<11, the regular Prakrit form of Skr. and 
with this agrees G. Sfjt, but all the rest are regular. 

^ See for further discussion of this question Chap. III. § 54. 
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§ 28. Besides the cardinal and ordinal series, the languages 
have other sets of numerals formed in ways peculiar to them¬ 
selves. Such are the fractional numbers, in which all the seven 
languages are rich. 

“A quarter” is H. tfT^ or tfr^, P. id., S. Gr. iTHl, M. 
ijT^, 0. trm, ttt, b. iftTin ; the origin of all these is Skr. 
xrrf^, P. “a quarter,” the compoimd with a 

quarter,” becomes in Pr. and in H. WWT, P. ^T, 

S. G. ?RT, M. ^rWT, O. B. ?r^?rT (sau’d). 

Thus H. <fl?r “ three and a quarter,” and so in aU the rest. 
On the other hand, the deduction of a quarter is expressed by 
derivatives of Skr. i.e. IJT^ + ^R “a quarter less.” 

H. P. TTatir, S. G. iftHTT, M. (nearer 

to the Skr. than any), 0. B. id. Thus ffY*f “ two and 
three quarters,” or “a quarter less than three.” In H. P. 0. 
and B. we appear to have the locative form, in the others a 
nominative. 

Two other numbers also are peculiar to this group; “one and 
a half,” H. from Skr. concerning which see Vol. I. 
p. 2-38, and “ two and a half,” H. P. S. G. 

■^T^, 31. 0. B. the origin of which 

seems to be Skr. to which 51. adds the conjunction 

For “ three and a half,” “ four and a half,” and the rest, the 
languages add to the complete numeral the w'ord H. P. ?rfs, 

S. HTf, G. ?rr?T, 51. O. B. ?rrl, from Skr. ^ 

= “with a half;” thus “three and a half” is II. ; 0 T% 

“ four and a half ” ^n% ^nJ so on. 

The other species of numerals, such as “once,” “twice,” and 
the rest, niU more appropriately be described under the head of 
Adverbs. 
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CONTEIfTS.—} 29. Natubal and Grammatical Gender. — § 30, Use oe Gender 
IN THE Seven Langdages.— § 31. Ttpical Terminations op the Adjec¬ 
tive.— j 32. Terminations of the Masculine Gender.—§ 33. Termina¬ 
tions OP THE Feminine. — § 34. Terminations op the I^edter. — { 35. 
Formation op Feminines prom Masculines. — § 36. Gender op Words 
ENDING IN Consonants.— § 37. Decay of Gender—its Cause in Bengali 
AND Obiya. 

§ 29. Gender is of two kinds, natural and grammatical. 
Natural gender is that which refers to living beings, and is 
threefold : there being one form for males, a second for females, 
and a third for mankind or animals regarded merely as such 
without reference to sex. The human mind has, however, not 
rested content with this simple and natural use of gender, but 
has, by an effort of imagination, extended the distinctions of sex 
to inanimate objects, abstract ideas, and, in short, to all nouns 
of every kind. All languages are not alike in this respect: 
some retain all three genders, others only two, and some have 
had the good fortune to emancipate themselves entirely in the 
noun, and to a great extent in the pronoun, from these awkward 
and cumbersome swaddling-clothes of speech. This is happily 
the case with our own beautiful and practical language, and is 
an advantage for which we ought to be deeply thankful to our 
Norman ancestors, whose keen common sense led them to reject 
much that was useless and unwieldy in the speech of our English 
forefathers. 

The older languages of the Indo-European family have all 
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three genders; those of the Semitic family got on very well 
from the beginning with only two, having never thought of 
developing the neuter. In the middle and modern Indo- 
Germanic languages the German still retains all three genders, 
while most of the others have only two, and some none at all. 

Natural gender exists in all languages, grammatical gender 
only in a certain number. In those which do not observe gram¬ 
matical gender, natural gender is frequently distinguished by 
having two separate words for the two sexes; in those which 
acknowledge both kinds of gender, the distinction is aifected by 
a variation in the form of the word, most frequently in the termi¬ 
nating syllable or vowel. In consequence of this habit, it has 
come to pass that the form of the word has created the gender; 
thus, in deciding what gender should be ascribed to a word 
which indicates an object from its nature incapable of classifica¬ 
tion by sex, the form of the word is the only guide; and if it 
happen to be of a form similar to that which is appropriated to 
the male sex in living beings, it will be classed as masculine; 
if to the female sex, as feminine; and if to neither, as neuter. 
Both classes of gender exist in the languages we are con¬ 
sidering, but in a very different degree. Gender is in all of 
them indicated to a great extent by variations of form, especially 
of termination; but it must be observed that whereas substan¬ 
tives have, as has been shown in the last chapter, a very great 
range of terminations, adjectives and the participial forms of 
verbs have very few. It is principally by observing which form 
of an adjective or participle is used with any given substantive, 
that we can tell what its gender is. For instance, H. sarak, “a 
road,” is the name of a thing in itself incapable of natural 
gender; it is only by noting -such phrases as 6/zri mrak, “ a big 
road,” Sarah hanti, “ the road is being made,” that we discover 
it to be feminine. Hence it follows that in those languages 
which use very few participial forms, or whose adjectives have 
no distinctive forms for gender, we are unable to trace the 
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gender of substantives very clearly; sucb languages have only 
natural, not grammatical gender, and even the natural gender 
only in a limited number of instances finds expression in the 
form of the word used. 

§ 30. Sanskrit has all three genders, so have the Prakrits. 
In the modern languages, only Gujarati and Marathi have all 
three. Sindhi, Panjabi, and Hindi have only masculine and 
feminine; Bengali and Oriya have no gender at all, except in 
the pure Sanskrit Tatsamas, now so largely introduced, which 
retain the form of the Sanskrit gender, but even this only in 
the higher style. In B. they say “ a little boy,” 

“ a little girl,” and « a little thing.” In 

the highfiown literary style they would write hand¬ 
some man,” “a beautiful woman;” Wt in the common 

style, which is, after all, the true language, one would hear 
for “a beautiful woman,” without regard to gender. 
The same holds good in Oriya, and in both, even in the high 
style, there is no distinction between masculine and neuter. In 
this Chapter, therefore, we may dispense with these two lan¬ 
guages altogether. 

In Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, the reduction of the three 
genders to two has been efiected by turning both the masculines 
and neuters of Sanskrit into masculines; and as the common 
people in the two first-named countries are very careless about 
the use of the feminine, it may almost be said that grammatical 
gender scarcely exists out of books. The use of gender is still 
further reduced, even in literature, by the fact that a great 
number of the adjectives in those two languages end in con¬ 
sonants, and do not possess separate forms for masculine and 
feminine, so that they afford no clue to the gender of the sub¬ 
stantive, which is only perceptible from the numerous participial 
forms of the verb. 

In Sindhi some of the neuter nouns of Sanskrit have become 
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feminine, but tbe most part are masculine. As before mentioned, 
all nouns in Sindhi end in a vowel, and the distinction of gender 
is therefore more clearly recognizable than in the other lan¬ 
guages wherein consonantal terminations abound. There are, 
however, some adjectives, mostly of Arabic or Persian origin 
(though some are pure Sindhi), which, although ending in a 
vowel, do not change either for gender, number, or case; as 
“ plentiful,” Skr. ; Jp? “ mixed,” Skr. ajx®; “ easy,” 

Skr. which are Sanskritic; and j*UJ “whole,” <—“good,” 
“ distressed,” which are Arabic and Persian. 

Marathi still retains in full and every-day use the whole three 
genders, and the same is true of Gujarati. Not only have the 
substantives three genders, but the adjectives also, and the 
greater part of the tenses of the verb, being participial in form, 
have also three genders, so that to a foreigner the difference in 
this respect between these two stilted languages and the simple, 
easy, but in no whit less expressive Bengali, is at every turn 
apparent. 

In all the five languages which have gender expressed, the 
masculine is used to denote large, strong, heavy and coarse 
objects; the feminine small, weak, light and fine ones; and the 
neuter, where it exists, represents dull, inert, and often con¬ 
temptible things. So far is this carried, that in cases where the 
original word was only masculine or neuter, a feminine form 
has been invented to express a smaller or finer article of the 
same kind ; and, conversely, where only a feminine form existed, 
a masculine to express a larger or coarser object has been struck 
out. Instances are: 

Skr, “pot” (w.j, H. “a Jargfe cooking* pot” 

“a small cauldron,” or “earthen pot” (_/.). 

Skr. and “baU” (m.), H. “cannon-ball” (m.), 

“bullet,” “pill” (/). 

Skr. “ rope ” (»».), H. “ cable ” (m.), “ string,” 

“cord” (/■.). 
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Here the final i of ragmi having been lengthened, and i being 
universally regarded as a feminine termination, a masculine in 
d has been created. This distinction runs through all the lan¬ 
guages, and is even found in B. and O., which, although careless 
in the matter of gender, still recognize the difierence between 
the termination in d, as denoting larger objects, and that in I, as 
denoting smaller. This will be more fully treated under the 
heads of the various terminations. 

In M., with its three genders, the different shades of a 
common meaning, as indicated by gender, are illustrated by 
the following examples; 

(m.), “a large piece tom from a plantain leaf, used to 
wrap up goods in.” 

(/.), “ a small piece of the above.” 

(m.), the same as f^TTT. 

(/.), the same as also “a small chisel.” 

(»•). “ a small chisel,” “ the act of tearing.” 

4||'St (»*•)> “ a large cart, or waggon, for conveying loads.” 
d I'di (y.)> “ a small cart or carriage for conveying persons.” 
arri (a-h “a clumsy or ricketty old car or dray.” 

(“•)> “ a cable.” 

“a thread.” 

(’”•)» “a string,” “ thread,” “streamlet,” “track.” 

VihST (ot.), “ a stone.” 

^'^1 {f-\ “a large mass of rock.” (Here the fem. expresses the 
larger object, which is unusual.) 

In the case of animals, the masculine and feminine indicate 
the respective sexes, and the neuter either the young' or the 
whole species collectively; as 

(m.). “horse.” 

“ mare.’* 
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(«.), “ the horse,” i.e. the genus Eguus generally. 

('“•)> “ a he-goat.” 

(/•)> “ ® she-goat.” 

and s|e||<^ (n.), •' a kid,” also the goat species in general. 

The same practice exists in Gujarati ; as 

(m.), “ horse.” 

(/), “ mare.” 

(«.), “a wretched screw of a horse,” also horses in general' 
or collectively. 

(•»•)• “ huffalo-buU.” 
tlTl^ (/•). “a buffalo -COW,” 

M\'^ («•)» ** * buffalo-calf,” 

These peculiarities of gender and its terminations will come 
out clearly as we work through this Chapter, and need not be 
further illustrated here. 


§ 31. The adjective in all the languages exhibits the general 
type of the terminations for gender, and is so fixed and regular 
as to afford a standard for each language. The general type of 
the adjective is as follows : 


SINOCIAB. 

M. F. N. 

Hindi. a i — 

Panjabi.... d i — 

Sindhi. o i — 

Gujarati . . . o t un 

Marathi.... a i en 


PLURAL. 

M. F. N. 
e in and idn — 
e idn. — 
d iyun. — 

d i dn. 

e yd in. 


It is not of course meant that these are the only terminations 
of the adjective or participle, but that among the numerous 


' Narmadasankar’s example is; “'Wlien the Gaekwar came to Bombay, he 
brought a great number of horses (phortun ^horun) with him.” 
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terminations that are found these are the chief, and, so to speak, 
radical ones; the others may be regarded as exceptions and 
deviations, to be explained in their place. 

In the participial forms which so largely enter into the con¬ 
struction of all verbs, these terminations are unvaryingly used 
for the respective genders, except in some instances in Marathi, 
in which the incorporation of the substantive verb into the 
participle has, by the operation of euphonic laws, wrought a 
change in the vowel. 

Taking then the terminations of the adjective as the central 
type, it will now be necessary to go through the range of sub¬ 
stantive terminations in order, so as to get at a clear comparison 
of them all, and to ascertain which are regularly derived from 
the central type, and which are exceptions, to be accounted for 
in other ways. 

§ 32 (1). The masculine termination d in H. P. M., and oc¬ 
casionally B. and 0., corresponds to the termination o in S. and 
Q-. in a large majority of instances: as 

H. •qrar “ child,” and so in all; but G. S. 

This termination is in S. masculine, without any exceptions ; 
in Gr., however, some words in o are feminine, in which the o is 
not the pratyaya, or formative syllable derived from the Sanskrit 
-as, Pr. - 0 , as in the above-mentioned class, but arises from 
some phonetic corruption of the root-syllable. Such are the 
feminine nouns. 

G- ^13^ “leech,” Skr. (/•)• 

“ mortar,” „ '^K). 

" lizard,” 

The number of these words is not large, nor are they in them¬ 
selves important. 

The termination in d exists throughout the whole seven 
languages, including G. and S., in certain words: these are— 
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(a). Words derived from Skr. nouns in an, like Ool*!, the 
nominative of which ends in Skr. in d. Such are TT^fT “ king” 
(«.), in all; ^UiirT “ soul ” (w.), in all. Jfouns neuter in Skr. 
of this form end in the short vowel, as “name,” H. •TTWj 

m. in all, except M. and G., where it is neuter. “ great¬ 

ness,” however, is used as a fern, in H. P. and S., and as both 
tn. and f. in M. O. has preserved the real gender of the Skr., 
in which language is masc. 

(/9). Words derived from Skr. nouns in If, making their 
nominative in TTT- Oi this form are a great number of Tatsamas 
denoting the agent, as etc. 

(y). A few words of foreign origin, running through all the 
languages, and chiefly relating to males, so that they are mas¬ 
culine by natural gender. These are mostly Arabic, Persian, 
or Turkish, but have been in use in the Indian languages from 
very early times, and have even undergone some corruptions, as 
will be seen in the following list: 

H. “master,” “ sir,” JJ, P. S. ^TT^n, G- «• 

H. 50^ "child,” blj, P. id., S. G. id., M. 

H. “sage,” lib, p.id., g.^j^, 

M. ^TTirr. 

H. “river,” P. S. O. 

M- 

H. '3*nrr “nobles” (pi., also singular), and P. 

singular, S. sing., G. "ft sing., M. sing. 

H-W God,” 1^:4., P. id., S. id. and G. 

H. i^rfV’TT “overseer,” <Gj^b, P. ^0^ 1, S- G. id., M. 

The word Nisl^r, though really a plural, is constantly used as 
a singular in modern speech. It will have been noticed that 
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there is a tendency to add a m or ® on to many of these words, 
and so to account, as it were, for their being masculine, hy 
giving them the old masculine termination. G. also effects the 
same by boldly changing the final d into o. 

(2). The termination i is the typical termination of the femi¬ 
nine in Tadbhavas and Desajas; that is to say, in nouns of the 
mediaeval and modern kinds, in which, as we have frequently 
before noticed, a principle of development prevails of a character 
essentially different from that which distinguishes the classical 
Sanskrit or Prakrits. In opposition, however, to this generally 
feminine character of I, a number of nouns are found in all 
the languages, which, though ending in i, are masculine. This 
class seems to have given some trouble to our grammar-makers, 
and their difficulty has been increased by the laxity of practice 
in some of the languages. Especially is this the case in Hindi, 
where, owing to the leading authors having been men of strong 
poetic instinct, but of little learning, a tendency has grown up 
to give to each word the gender indicated by its typical termina¬ 
tion ; and words which, from their origin, ought to be masculine, 
are sometimes found coupled with feminine adjectives or par¬ 
ticiples. This source of error is, however, confined to words 
which have only grammatical gender; those which are mascu¬ 
line by natural gender, as describing male beings or their occu¬ 
pations, are exempted by their nature from the possibility of 
being mistaken for feminines. 

Masculines in i may be divided into the following classes : 

(a). Those derived from Sanskrit agents in which in 
that language form their nominative in f; as the modem 
languages ignore the grammatical fiction of a base, as distinct 
from the actual nominative, it is from the latter only that they 
take their forms. Instances of this class are the following (see 
also the list in § 18) : 

Skr. “elephant,” base (w.). H. G. S. P. M. 

T^, B. O. fT^. 
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Skr. “ lord,” base (/».). In all except 

thoug-h in the commoner ivord i "'hicli becomes in the modern 

languages M- I'as ^€T^- 

Skr. “gardener,” base ?rrf%r«l («•)• 1“ all but G. and 

M. ?n3ot. 

Skr. Tl^ “bird,” base H. M. G. P. id., S. B. 

xn^, and in East-B. xn^- 

Skr. “ witness,” base H. ^Tixi^. and so in all. 

There are, moreover, in this class many words of uncertain 
origin, as well as others whose origin is not at all uncertain, 
though, owing to phonetic changes, it is not so apparent at first 
sight. In some of these words we may attribute the form to a 
feeling that long f as a masculine was appropriate to names of 
trades or professions, so that it was added to words for which 
there existed no prototype in Sanskrit, Such are— 

H. “ washerman,” and so in all. B. and O. have ’fcft'm and 

vtrr. 

■ H. “ village accountant,” so in all, but rare in M. 

H. XlftBT- “neighbour,” in all, but more correctly with 

H. shopkeeper,” in all, but S. 

H.xrrft “a non-resident cultivator,” so in P. B. O. 

The exact form from which is derived is uncertain. It 
should be Skr. WlfW*!, from “to wash,” and the vulgar 

language probably used the word in this sense, though in 
classical Sanskrit the word seems to be used exclusively in the 
other sense of the root, namely, as “a runner.” xn^ is from 
xiT^, and that again from xifg«^, from xp^ in the sense of a 
“sidea pdhi cultivator being one who lives, not on the spot, 
but in another village, and is thus, as we should put it in collo¬ 
quial English, an “outsider.” is a somewhat abnormal 

compound of the medimval period; the first part X 13 : is from xrw 
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“a letter” or “writing,” and the second seems to postulate a 
form “doer,” perhaps from the root more 

accurately is has been by some de¬ 

rived from the Skr. “sweetmeat;” hut I believe it really 
comes from the Arabic “provisions,” “stores;” the ordi¬ 

nary Indian modi is not a sweetmeat-seller, but deals in grain, 
and eatables of all sorts. 

In a subsequent section (§ 35) it will be shown that the 
majority of these words testify to the existence of a Sanskrit 
original in by forming their feminines in or in forms 
derived therefrom. 

(/9). Nouns derived from Sanskrit substantives in with 
the sense of a male agent. Here the gender is natural, not 
merely grammatical.. Common instances are : 

Skr. “brother,” H. so •» ah> but P. also S. )fr3< 
M. HT®- 

Skr. “grandson,” H. so in B. and 0., but M. 

The number of words of this class is not large, nor do they 
run through all the languages; in fact, as has already been 
mentioned (Gh. I. § 14), the tendency of ^ is rather towards'* 
in this class. 

(y). "Words derived from Sanskrit masculines and neuters in 
1C, by lengthening the final vowel; as 

Skr. “curds” («.), H. ^ {m.), P. ^ (m.), M. and G. id. 
but n., S. (/.). 

Skr. TlfTl “lord” (w.), H. mH) (w.), but oftener lid- 
Skr. ^fj|i^l|fd “ sister’s husband” (m.), H. (>»•)> P- 

O. 

Skr. “ carpenter” (m.), H. ■S[^, O. B. M. id., but G. S. 

which is an independent formation, from the modern verb “ to cot.” 

' The origin of the termination vdri will be discussed under the Verb, to which it 
properly belongs. 
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(S). DeriTatives from Sanskrit masculines and neuters in 
and Concerning the former of these, see examples in 

Oh. I. § 18, (/3),.(>/). Of the two latter examples are: 

Skr. “ water” (n.), H. m'aj^ (m.), and so in all, bat generally 

In G. and M. it is n. 

Skr. flT?r“beloved” (m.), H. (»*•)> “lover,” “husband.” 

Skr. “a class of Brahmans,” H. 

Skr. Kshattriya,” H. P. id., S. 

0 .$^. 

Under this head prohahly comes the list of obscurely derived 
words in Sindhi given hy Trumpp at p. 96, though, with some 
three or four exceptions, the origin of these words is not at 
present traceable. 

(e). Words derived from Sanskrit masculine and neuter nouns 
containing or t; in the penultimate syllable, but in which, 
the last syllable having fallen away through phonetic changes, 
the or has become final, the former being lengthened 
to i^. Thus: 

Skr. “clarified butter” (».), H. (»/».), M. ^ (n.) but rare, 
P. G. id. (n.). 

Skr. “life” (m. and «.), H. ^ (to.), and so in all. 

So completely, except in the case of professions and trades, 
has the idea of the feminine character of f; taken possession of 
the popular mind among the modem Aryans, that many words, 
which ought to be regarded as masculine, are treated as feminine, 
simply because they now terminate in i;. Thus in H. 
“butter” is found with feminine adjectives, though it is pro¬ 
perly masculine, being derived from Skr. («.), and 

the corresponding word in 11., is neuter. So, also, H. 

' The Sotis are one of the highest clans or yotriu among the Maithil Brahmans. 
The Bajas of Darbhanga belong to this yetra. 
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“sale” is treated as feminine, though derived from Skr. 

(«.). In M. several words which are neuter, of this 
termination, are written with anuswdra as because the 
anuswara, being derived from the final of Sanskrit, seems to 
the people to he more appropriate to that gender. Thus they 
write xnwV “water,” jfVtfV “pearl,” and others. It is by the 
operation of a similar tendency that we in England now treat 
such words as riches, alms, as plurals, though they are really 
singulars corrupted from richesse, almesse; ^ so also our old sin¬ 
gular pease, from pisum, has been changed into a plural peas, 
and a singular pea formed from it, though the s has nothing to 
do with the plural sign, but is a genuine radical part of the 
word. 

(3). The termination a ^ is masculine, as in the cases of the 
other long vowels, in words derived from Skr. masculines. This 
rule is a good guide, in spite of a certain number of exceptions, 
in all terminations, namely, that the gender of the Sanskrit 
original is fairly kept in all modem words, and affords a clue 
to the many apparent irregularities; as, for instance, in the 
case of words like etc. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 

termination ’Si in Sanskrit is of all three genders, we cannot say 
that it is either regular or irregular for a word in any of the 
modern languages to be masculine, feminine, or neuter. We 
must in each case trace the word back to its origin; and we 
shall, in a large majority of cases, find the modern word retain¬ 
ing the gender of its parent. In Gujarati no distinction is 
practically made between long and short u; and even in Marathi 
some confusion exists. In Marathi, however, and Sindhi, the 
long u is generally masculine; in H. and P. words of this ter¬ 
mination are about equally divided between the two genders. 
TIo examples of the masculine nouns of this termination need 
be given. The rules for the formation of the stem contained in 

^ The translators of our English Bible knew better when they wrote “an alms” 
(Acts iii. 3), though they use “ riches ” as a plural, “ Tour riches are corrupted.” 
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the preceding Chapter will serve to guide towards the Sanskrit 
word from which the modern word is derived, and the gender 
can thus be easily ascertained. 

(4). The short vowels are generally elided at the end of a word 
in Hindi, as well as in P. and G., and to a very great extent 
also in common Marathi. It will therefore be more convenient 
to reserve the consideration of such words till we come to the 
section on consonantal endings. When the short vowel is not 
elided, it is frequently lengthened, to enable it to retain its 
position, and the words in which it • still remains as a short 
vowel are all Tatsamas, like WW, '51^, the gender of 

which is identical with that of the Sanskrit. 

It is only in Sindhi that short vowel terminations are of any 
account, and our discussion of them is confined to this language. 

Short M ^ is the typical ending of masculines. 

Short a ^ is the typical ending of feminines. 

Short i X is chiefly feminine. 

Masculines in ^ are derived from the Prakrit termination o, 
and represent the class I have called barytones in the last 
Chapter, thus corresponding to the masculine consonantal end¬ 
ings of other languages. 

Under this head come also nouns derived from Sanskrit 
masculines and neuters in thus— 

Skr. “ wind” (n.), S. (m.). 

„ TTV “liquor” («.), S. 

There are also a few words in which the final u is derived 
from the ^ of Sanskrit, as quoted in Ch. I. § 14, fqK = etc. 

There appear to be no instances of masculines in a and 
very few in Of the latter, instances are from Skr. xifqq 
“ lordfrom Skr. -p«the planet Jupiter^ 

> This is Trumpp’s derivation (Sindhi Gr. p. 33). I am disposed to derive the 
word regularly from Skr. Pr. 
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“Vislimi;” and as shortenings of from as noted above 
in ( 2 , a), from “lion;” for from 

“ helper,” are familiar examples. 

§ 33. As in the masculine, so also in the feminine termina¬ 
tions, there exists a double system. The termination &, which is 
typical of the feminine in Sanskrit, is in the modern languages 
a resultant from o, and typical of the masculine; yet it is found 
as the termination of many fem. words, just as i, the modern 
fern, type, occurs in many masculine words. 

( 1 ). Final a is feminine in the seven languages in the follow¬ 
ing classes of nouns. 

(a). In Tatsamas which are feminine in Sanskrit, such as 
“worship,” “thought,” “tongue,” “ story,” 
and many more very common words. 

(/3). In a considerable number of modern Tadbhavas, which, 
though changed from the pure Sanskrit form, still retain the 
distinctive termination, and with it the gender: such as 

Skr. “patience” (/.), H. P- S. «. ’im. 

all/. 

Skr. ITRI “ pilgrimage” (/.), H. WTXT. P- WTfTXT. aildXF. G- id., 

also WRTTT. M. . all /. 

Skr. “hunger” (/.), H. P- 

Skr. -^T “order” (/.), H. P- S. G. 

Skr. fMT “murder” (/.), S. f^T- 

( 7 ). In some words of uncertain origin, but purely local in 
type, as— 

H. (/•)> “ a small box,” but in all the rest m. in S, with a fem. 

in t. 

“abird,” in P. and M. without the 6nal syllable and/. 

H. (/.), “ an old woman.” 
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In these three very common words the final ^JT is probably a 
recent addition, and the words were originally, as they are still 
in the cognate languages, and the i having 

been shortened, as is usual in Hindi, in consequence of the 
additional syllable. Or we may suppose them to come under 
§ 9 (2), and to have been feminines of the form where 

the suffix has been softened into ii/d, though it would be 
useless to look for a Sanskrit original for the two first words. 
The third may, however, well come from a Skr. form 
This remark leads to a consideration of somewhat extended 
application. It may be asked why d, which is in Sanskrit a 
fern, ending, should in the moderns be so typically and univer¬ 
sally a masc. ending, and similarly why I, which in Skr. is quite 
as much a masc. as a fern, ending, should have in the modems 
so almost exclusively attached itself to the fem. ? The answer 
would appear to be found in the extreme prevalence in Pr. 
of the practice of adding the suffix aia to nouns of all classes. 
We have to begin with the oxytone nouns in Skr., which 
become nouns in t> and d in the moderns, and to them we must 
also add the Pr. formatives in aka—ao, of the type ghotaka— 
ghorao—ghord ; the union of these two sets of words results in 
a preponderance of mascs. in d-o. How, as the feminine of 
aka is ikd, and ikd becomes iyd, and more frequently still 
if we suppose that to every one of the words to which Pr. tacked 
on aka for the masc., it also tacked on t'kd for the fem., the pre¬ 
ponderance of ^ as a fem. ending in the moderns is explained, 
the more so that we can add to the i from t'kd a large class in 
which already in Sanskrit the masc. in -as forms its fem. in i; 
such as (m.), (/.). Moreover, the typical ending 

of the adjectives being d-o for the masc., and I for the fem., it 
was natural to use an adjective ending in i, with a substantive of 
a similar termination, and so it comes to pass that ail grammar- 
writers treat masculines in £ and feminines in d as exceptions, 
though few of them attempt to account for their existence. 
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(2). Final i Is feminine then in all cases except those noted in 
the last section, and this holds good for all the seven languages. 
Final u is feminine in words derived from Sanskrit feminines, as 
earth,” daughter-in-law,” H. P. S- otc. 

In Sindhi, as noted above, the feminine terminations are 
a and ?, and the majority of these words are identical with the 
feminines in mute a of the other languages, which have been 
shortened from Skr. feminines in d. 

(3). In some classes of adjectives, mostly very common and 
vulgar, a feminine in o is found. This is very common in 
Panjabi, and frequently with the suffixes Bf, l{^, or where 
the 0 may be regarded as a lengthening of the u of the mascu¬ 
line. Such are— 

cow) that thrusts or butts,” masc. 

“ wliore,” from “ cunnus,” also written and 

“adulteress,” from giftin' “to copulate,” masc. 

woman with projecting teeth,” from “ tooth,” masc. 

coquette,” origin uncertain. 

an immodest woman ” (probably from ^TTSf > for = ^tul |). 

Most of the words of this form are words of abuse used by 
women to one another, the fair sex in India being possessed of 
a remarkably fertile invention in the matter of vituperation. 

In Marathi also is often a feminine ending, as in 
“ woman,” where the o is probably a lengthening of the mascu¬ 
line W- In Oriya, when addressing women, they always 
tise 

§ 34. The neuter has less variety of termination than the 
other genders, and exists only in Marathi and Gujarati. The 
type of the netfter is M. Tj, G. but M. also has a neuter in 

11 
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which, however, is not frequent, and occurs principally in 
words denoting the young of animals, which have also masc. 
and fern, forms for the two sexes of the animal ; as ^<^<1 (m.) 
“ he-goat,” (/.) “she-goat,” («.) “a kid of both 

sexes.” 

Both the typical terminations point back to the of the 
Skr. neuter, that of G. in 'g, by virtue of the process so often 
observable in the case of iinal ?{;, by which that letter resolves 
itself into its two elements, the labial and nasal, the former 
of which passes through W into ^3, and the latter into anuswara, 
and then into anunasika or a simple nasal breathing. The 
TJ of Marathi would seem to be derived from a weakening of 
the ^ of ^ into TJ. 

Though the other languages have no neuter for the noun, 
yet the infinitive, which is a verbal noun, is derived from a 
Skr. neuter, and in most of the languages retains a neuter form. 
Hoernle (Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xlii. p. 66) combats the 
theory that the neuter form observable in Old-Hindi, and in 
several dialects of SIodern-Hindi, as well as in G. and M., and 
he might have added in Sindhi also, is derived from the Skr. 
neuter in Thus he will not take Old-H. dialectic 

from Skr. as he says the process 

is opposed to certain glottic laws which he appears to have 
formulated for himself. He would apparently derive the Ma¬ 
rathi infinitive from a Prakrit form and the 

other infinitives with a labial type, as from a further 

Prakrit form The phonetic changes thus indicated 

are indeed possible, and quite regular ; if we once concede 
Prakrit forms qiA.flji'i} and there is no difficulty in 

deducing from them modem forms and respectively; 

but we want more evidence as to the said Prakrit forms, and 
their meaning harifly corresponds with sufficient accuracy. 
But leaving this question of the infinitive for its proper place, 
we may follow Hoernle in his process of applying the principle 
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to nouns in general. I^o such general ending in or is 
of course to be found in Prakrit for neuter nouns of all kinds ; 
but the author would have us believe that such an ending did exist 
in a great many cases, and that its origin is to be found in the 
favourite suffix so that we are to postulate in the case of 
every Marathi neuter in a Prakrit form in derived from 
and in the case of every neuter in or a similar 
from why Marathi should always select and Gujarati 
is not explained, and seems in fact unexplainable. It is, 
however, highly probable that we have in this theory an 
indication of the direction in which we should search for the 
explanation of such forms if dissatisfied with their derivation 
from the simple Sanskrit neuter; and it must be admitted 
that the author's illustrations from the forms of the oblique 
cases of stems in ^ in Marathi are strongly confirmatory of 
his theory. 

§ 35. A large majority of feminines in all the seven languages 
are formed from the corresponding masculine nouns, though 
there are of course many which have an independent origin; 
as, for instance, words which possess natural gender, in which 
the female animal has a distinct name from the male one. But 
in names of trades, castes, and the like, the female is generally 
derived from the male. 

Masculines in d G. S., or d H. and the rest, form their femi¬ 
nines in ^; as 

H. “ boy.” “ girl-” 

P- 

s- 

S. also shortens final i, as 

This is an extremely common process, based on the typical 
endings of the two genders, and need not be further illustrated. 
It is extended also to the case of masculines ending in short u 
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ia S., and with mute a, or in other words, with a consonantal 
ending, in the other languages. Instances are: 


S. X(^ “ washerman,” 

S. ir§W “he-ass,” 

S. “firmus,” 

P. “ sug-ar-cane,’ 

P. “ vetch,” 

P- 41“ a cowry,” 

H. “ monkey,” 

H. ^ “forest,” 

H. ^ “ bamboo,’* 


irfz “ washenvoman.” 
3r?ff “ she-ass.” 
“firma.” 
id. 
id. 

a small cowry.’ 
“ she-monkey.” 
“copse.” 

“flute,” “reed.” 


Although, however, instances are to be found, such as those 
given above, of a feminine in ^ being derived from conso- 
nantally ending masculines, yet the practice is not very common, 
the feminines in i being more generally derived from masculines 
in 6 and d; especially is this the case in masculines derived 
from Skr. by means of the common suffix which, as has 
been shown, produces and then and while its 

feminine is regularly yielding and then as in 

'^frrr {m.) “horse,” (/•) 

“ mare.” 

Extremely common, and spread throughout the seven lan¬ 
guages, is the feminine ending whose varied forms are given 
below, and which is confined to the expression of nationality, 
caste, occupation, bodily and mental qualities, and other attri¬ 
butes of living, and chiefly human, beings. 

H. has, in the first place, feminines in or 

derived from Sanskrit the feminine of masculines in 

t 

Skr. “elephant,” H. fT^, Skr fern. H. flftfST, 

flf^, or 
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This form it also uses in feminines derived from a masculine 
in whicli is thereby shown to represent the Skr. as 

“ washerman,” “ washerwoman; ” 

gardener,” and JTTf^ “ gardener’s wife; ” 

hut the termination is by no means confined to those words 
which have in Skr. the form {ni.), (/.), but, like all 

terminations which have once become typical, is added to words 
derived from all sorts of formations; thus 

goldsmith” (Skr. goldsmith’s wife.” 

^»rrT“ Icalfcer worker ” (Skr. his wife. 

“ potter” (Skr. his wife. 

5TR “ tiger” (Skr. gn^), “ tigress.” 

<ii<dl “ a caste of cultivators,” tlie female of that 

caste. 

Through the habitual carelessness of this language in respect 
of unaccented short vowels, this termination is often sounded 
merely as . 

“ a seller of vegetables,” and “a female seller.” 

“cowherd’’(Skr.^fttrr^Ri), and “cowherd’s 

wife.” 

■Jlf “ cheat” (Skr. J3|<f and 'jrfjpT “ female cheat,” or 

“ a thag’s wife.” 

“ sinner,” peccatrix.” 

“ washerman,” his wife. 

“ carpenter,” his wife. 

In this latter word there has been contraction from . 
Regular derivatives from the Sanskrit are the words indicative 
of conditions peculiar to females : 

Skr. “pregnant,” H. anfiR and afTW- 

So also a feminine in or may be made out of all 

sorts of masculines, to indicate the wife of a man of any class or 
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trade, rather than a woman who practises the trade herself. Thus 
one often hears familiarly ^ “ a thief’s wife,” from “ a 

thief.” This does not necessarily imply that the woman is her¬ 
self a thief, but that her husband is. The same remark applies 
to the following: 


a Pandit,” 

“ a teacher,” 

“ a chief,” 

“ a headman,” 


TjfelTWV his wife. 

his wife. 

and 3T ^ TT 1 '^ “a chief’s wife.” 
and “a headman’s 

wife.” • 


These forms and '?ITT*T are from Skr. the latter 

by a common inversion. They are even added to words of 
Persian origin; as 


“ a sweeper,” 
“a Mughal,” 
“ a servant,” 


“a female sweeper.” 
<5^iraTfM “ a she-Mughal.” 

a female servant.” 


Even in words ending in we have the feminine ending 
■'WT’f; as 


“ trader,” “ a trader’s wife.” 

The Muhammadan government conferred the title of Khan 
on Hindus in some parts of Bengal, and from this the 
common people have formed a scarcely pronounceable feminine. 
Khan throughout India is pronounced with the final n nasalized, 
as though written tit, and the feminine is therefore 
vulgo or j which the reader may pronounce at 

his leisure. 

Panjabi has also this method of forming the feminine, and 
chiefly neglects the ^ and uses the termination or the 
former used after a cerebral, the latter after other letters, a 
practice in which Panjabi reverses the Skr. usage. The appli¬ 
cation of this feminine ending has grown to be irrespective 
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of the termination of the mascuKne, as in H. This will be 
seen from the following group of examples;— 

or washerman,” his wife, 

or “a cheat,” id. if.) 

“ leprous man ” (Skr. “ leprous woman.” 

“bad companion” (hi.), id. (/.) 

“angry” (Skr. sRIvI), id. (/.) 

“trickster,” ^7^35^ “trickstress.” 

The intelligent and progressive caste of Kayasths, which 
is so leading a class in Bengal, is very scantily represented in 
the Panjab, and the name is somewhat corrupted. 

cfi7^ or (m.), eSTT^Tlft, I and 

(/•). 

7^ is used also alternatively with ^?T!r, as 

“ headman, his wife, 

“peasant,” id. (/.) 


“villager” 

3R^“ menial,” 
^ “ cheat,” 


(skr.?rr»7m^.) ~ 

y “ village woman.” 

id. (/.) 

his wife. 


From the feminine again, by some forgetfulness of its origin, 
has been formed a masculine '3^1757; so deeply seated is the feel¬ 
ing that a feminine in ^ corresponds to and postulates a masculine 
in d. Precisely in the same way in Latin the feminine maKita, 
literally “manned,” from mas, mart's, has given rise to a mascu¬ 
line mariius. 

Persian and Arabic words also undergo the prevailing Indian 
conversion into feminines. Hence spring the common but curious 
hybrids— 

“angry,” i.c. Arabic ...ai with Aryan ^^,fem. 

“ executioner,” Arabic fem. his wife, 

artificer,” Persianfeu*- his wife. 
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debtor,” Ar.andP.jlfem. • 

SliWt: id., corrupt Arabic fem. . 

MasciJines in shorten the and add Tjf for the fem., as 
weighman,” VJv$c(|^TIj his wife. 

When a word of this form ends in anunasika, that is rejected, as 
devotee, his wife. 

So also with words ending in as ‘‘merchant,” 

fem. “a merchant’s wife.” In P. as well 

as in H. this feminine termination implies rather the wife of a 
man who is described by the masc. word, and not a woman who 
herself does the thing implied, as in the H, instance of 
which does not contain any imputation on the honesty of the 
lady so styled, but on that of her husband. 

Sindhi affixes this group of terminations to masculines of all 
sorts; thus it is added in the forms fi| and to masculines in 
short u ; as 

** ® and , also , “ a Jat’s wife.” 

^0^“aBeluch,” his wife. 

“ lion,” “ lioness.” 

To masculines in o, but less frequently than the fem. in ^: as 

^ “a drummer,” ^Erfiir, and his wife. 

Trumpp teaches that in the case of masculines in short u, as 

the final is changed to i, before adding the fem. termi¬ 
nation; but if this were the case, we should have a double 
feminine. In the cognate languages, where the masculine ends 
in a consonant, we have feminines in and this leads to the 
conclusion that the is part of the termination, and 
should be divided thus: not + In the 

original Skr. of this form we have the masc. base and 

though the final if has been dropped in the nom., yet all the 
other cases retain it, and it must therefore be regarded as the 
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true ancient form, and the feminine sign would be only ; but 
the modem languages having got bold of and regarded 
the whole of it as the feminine termination, have tacked it on 
to all sorts of masculines. The only real instance of a double 
feminine is in such words as Sli'SJUyt, which is doubtless 
A similar confusion of forms gives 
where there is the original or regular fern, of with 

the ^ changed to a semivowel before the fern, ending 
which again has been regarded as in some way connected with 
and has thus come to be pronounced as > or perhaps 

having become by inversion ’3JI?[I!r, as in the other lan¬ 
guages, Sindhi has clapped on final ti from a feeling that the 
word is feminine. 

In the case of masculines ending in &, this vowel is shortened 
to u or elided altogether, and the phrase, “a Hindu female,” 
may thus be expressed in six different ways; thus 

Gujarati has the terminations in considerable variety, as 

^ and of which is peculiar to this lan¬ 
guage. Examples are: 

“ servant,” “ female servant,” 

“ washerman,” “ washerwoman.” 

“ a certain caste,” ?Bt36W a woman of that caste. 

Taylor (p. 28) gives also feminine forms ; 

blit these are not noticed by Narmada Shankar. They might 
arise from the final ^ of being shortened to the semivowel; 
and the form 'ijtij' is from Pr. through the H. in¬ 

version . Gujarati retains the Prakrit form of the nasal 
“ trader,” 

“ a Maratha,” 

NR “tiger,” 
vwt “ master,” 
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It appears that in cases where there are two forms of the 
feminine for the same word, one form is in use in one part 
of the country, and the other in a different part; but it is not 
stated which form is used in any specified part. 

Marathi in particular affects a long vowel in the final syllable 
of words ending with a consonant; and in the class of words 
now under consideration it accordingly takes regularly in 
the feminine nominative, but shortens this to ^ or in the 
oblique cases, because this syllable is no longer final in those 
cases. Thus we have— 

“ skilful man,” “ skilful woman,” “ a good housewife.” 

“ devotee, female devotee.” 

^ “ tiger,” e| (^t!! “ tigress.” 

“ peasant,” his wife. 

Sanskrit feminines in whether they have any corre¬ 

sponding masculine in Marathi or not, are treated by it in the 
same manner as the above: 

Skr. 

^fhir “ sister,” 

With regard to 0. and B., as they have no means of indicating 
gender, so also they do not possess any regular method of form¬ 
ing feminines. In modern times a large number of Sanskrit 
feminine words have been dug up out of dictionaries, and are 
now used in their Tatsama form; and there are old Tadbhavas, 
like the word for “ sister,” which have not been formed from mas¬ 
culines in any modern language, but have come down ready made 
from ancient times. Of these it is unnecessary to say anything) 
)P7or need we here introduce those words which are names 
of female animals, the male of which has a different name; like 
H. s)?! “ox,” +1 “bull,” If “cow.” Each of these words 
stands on its own basis, and descends from some Skr. word 
which has no connexion with the masculine. 
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§ 36. With regard to the gender of that large class of words 
which, in all but Sindhi, end in mute a, or in other words in 
a consonant, I am convinced that it is quite impossible to lay 
down any law. Each word must be traced back to its Sanskrit 
or other origin, and the reason for the gender will then be 
apparent. A large number of these words have come to their 
present shape from rejecting a final a or other feminine ending 
in Skr. (see the remarks in § 11), and it is therefore mere waste 
of time to attempt to find out any rules founded on the con¬ 
sonant which has thus accidentally become final. Stevenson, 
in his Marathi Grammar, occupies several pages with lists of 
feminines ending in a consonant, which it would be impossible 
for the student really to cany in his memory; practice alone in 
speaking the language can teach him the gender of these words. 
It is of little consequence to know the gender in H. or P. In 
the forms of Hindustani spoken all over India, gender is habitu¬ 
ally neglected by all classes, and it is only in the area in which 
Hindi is the mother-speech that much attention is paid to it, 
and even there only by purists or accurate speakers. In a great 
portion of Bihar one hears such phrases as ITT ^tTT ^ 
“your mother is coming;” and in the Parbatia or Hepah 
dialect, gender is not preserved at all. It exists, however, in 
literature, and its existence cannot therefore be ignored in 
Hindi even; and correspondents in the Marathi country and 
Gujarat inform me that the threefold gender of those languages 
is always correctly used, even by the lowest and most ignorant 
peasantry—an assertion which I should hesitate to receive in its 
entirety until confirmed by actual observation. 

In Marathi gender is distinguished by native grammarians 
in three ways, and the rules which they lay down are useful as 
far as they go, though necessarily incomplete, and leaving much 
that is unclassified. They distinguish gender—(1) by significa¬ 
tion, (2) by form, (3) by both combined. Of these three, the 
second, or that by form, applies only to the termination, and 
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breaks down as soon as it gets from words ending in a vowel 
to those ending in consonants. It is a good guide for vowel- 
endings, and consequently embraces the whole of Sindhi. In 
Marathi it helps us to some few rules for consonantal endings. 
Thus nouns in are of course feminine, as shown in the last 
section; so also are those in Tpfi and It is also asserted 

that norms in nt, that is <T preceded by anunasika, are masculine; 
but there are so many exceptions to this rule as to destroy its 
value for practical purposes. Similarly untrustworthy is the 
rule that nouns in and ?l, when forming the last member 
of a nexus, are neuter; for thereupon follows a long string 
of such words aU masculine. 

In all the languages the large class of stems in mentioned 
9 (/3)> is chiefly feminine, but contains enough masculines 
to render it unsafe for a foreigner to treat all such words as 
feminines in speaking the language. 

Reduplicated nouns are nearly everywhere feminine; but as 
many of these have vowel-endings, they come under head (3), 
which is a very perplexing method indeed, and leads to more 
confusion than either of the others. The only really trust¬ 
worthy rule under this head is that which prescribes the gender 
of abstract nouns; those in or mST being neuter in those 
languages ■which have the neuter gender, and masculine in 
those which have it not. xpsjT is masculine in all, and jfT 
feminine, as in Sanskrit. 

Under head (1) we are led into a maze of conflicting con¬ 
siderations. Leaving out, as sufiiciently accounting for them¬ 
selves, words which have natural gender, the artificial gender 
reminds us of the incoherent old “Propria quEe maribus” of our 
school-days. Winds, mountains, rivers, periods of time, and the 
like, appear to range themselves under various genders with a 
most inextricable caprice, and the usual tagrag of exceptions 
hangs on to the skirts of their army like a mob of unruly camp 
followers, Ho one perhaps reaUy believes that the speakers 
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who unconsciously developed their respective languages ever 
stopped to think what the gender of a word was, or intention¬ 
ally made it masculine because it was a mountain, or feminine 
because it was a tree or a river. The utmost we can admit is 
that instinctively large coarse strong things were treated as 
masculine, and their opposites as feminine, while things really 
or constructively inert were usually spoken of as neuter. 

It will perhaps be safer to conclude that aU words whose 
gender cannot be ascertained from their present form must be 
traced back to the older form, where they will generally be 
found to be in possession of a termination which at once ex¬ 
plains the reason of their modern gender. 

Even this rule, however, is not free from exceptions, for 
there are not wanting words which, though clearly derived 
from Skr., have changed their gender in the course of ages. 
Especially is this the case with words denoting the body and its 
parts, where a sense of tenderness or familiarity seems to have 
operated to cause them to become feminine, that gender being 
used to denote small delicate objects. From the same sentiment 
the Eomans turned the names for parts of the body into diminu¬ 
tives, as auricula, ocellus, and the like. Instances are— 

Skr. “body” (ot.), H. (/.), P. and G. also (/.), but in M. 
it is masc., and S. (/-), where tiie fem. ^ has been added. 

Skr. "oath” (m.), H. (/.), so also is the late Tadbhava 

; M. is m. and f, when meaning “ an ordeal,” but m. when 

meaning “ a curse.” 

Skr. ’frfw “eye” (b.), H. (/•), P. (/•), (/■). 

S. (/.), where the retention of the final ^ has probably led to the 

word being considered as-fem. Chand uses 

Skr. “sickness” {m.), H. (»»•) “mucous excrement,” M.- 

id. (/.), and S. ^#3 (/.). 

Skr. “ arm” (ra.), H. ^ff (/•). P- W- (/). S. ^ if-)- In O- 
it is/., but takes a fem. ending > so also in M. if-)- 
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Skr. “thing” («•). H. (/.), P- ^71 (/■)• ^ 

(/.), M. ^ (/. and n.), ^^(/.). 

Skr. “poison” (m.), H. (»*■)> S. (J"-)- 

Skr. “entrails” (mostly in pi. (”•)> H- Wfl (/■). 

also with fern, ending ^wCt and ^rTgt. S. ('»■). M. '^rtcT («•). 

G. ’?trf^(« )- 

Skr. “root,” “metal,” “clement” (m- and n.), H. VTTfl (/■) 

“semen virile,” S. 'KTTH (/), P- '«lTrT (/•). G. 'KITtT, VTH (/■), 

M. id. (f. and »i.). 

The following are frorti Sindhi they are all feminine, though 
the Sanskrit original, and in some cases the derivatives from it 
in the cognate languages, which I have added to Trumpp s list, 
are either masc. or neuter: 

S. ’itg “ offspring,” Skr. H. (m.), and so in all. 

S. “semen,” Skr. (m.), H. ^ if.), (/•) 

“ drop; ” in which sense S. has also if), M- G.f^(«.), 

probably because in G. is the regular neuter ending, and the u of this 
word has been confounded with it. 

Trumpp here inserts S. ■q»r3 (/•) and which he would 
derive from Skr. [m.), but this is apparently an error; 

the word should be derived from Skr. qiffflT or “ the day 

of the full moon,” which is feminine in Skr., and carries that 
gender into S. Stack writes it and gives the forms 

qfXTJFTT^, etc., which exist in all the other languages. 

S. “thread,” “wire,” Skr. efH (>».), H. tTffT (m. and/., but I 
think more usually/.). G. M. id. (/.), P. ffifT (/). rf^ (/), and (/) 
“ catgut.” In all it has frequently the sense of the string of a musical 
instrument, as a lute, etc. 

S. “woman’s milk” (/.), from Skr. ^r*f (»*■) “breast.” S. has 

' Trumpp, Sindhi Gram. p. 89 et seqq. Only such words have been taken from 
the list as show a change of gender from Sanskrit to Sindhi. 
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also (m.) in this sense, and H. (m.). In Modern-H. the 

form is usual, hut Chand has— 

TM ^ II 

“From the same breast drank milk,’’ literally (there was) a drinking 
of milk.—i. 170, 7. 

S. “sealing-wax,’’ Skr. gfff “lac” (»».). 

S. “ringworm,” Skr. ^ (»».), H. (m.), G. (m.), M. 

^ {/■), («•)• The fern, gender of in M. is probably due to 

the existence of the Persian jlj “justice,” whicli, like all Persian words in 
in M. is treated as a feminine. P. is however/", also. 

S. “potash,” Skr. (»*-), H. (m.), M. id.; in some 

senses it is m., in others/". P. G. ("“)• 

S. and “dirt,” Skr. («.), H. (m. and/.), M. 

(m. and /.), G. IT3o and (m.), P. XI35 and (m. and /.), fl36 
however is always/. 

S. “ assafcetida,” Skr. ff|: (m.), H. (m.), P. ffXf (/.), JI. 

f^xr (m.), a. (/.). 

Sindhi does not always stand alone in its change of gender, 
and it will have been noticed that the various languages are 
capricious in their use of gender as regards these words. Most 
of the instances given are monosyllables, and there is a ten¬ 
dency in all the languages to regard monosyllables, or nouns 
whose final a has become mute, as feminines. It would seem 
also that there is a faint and not easily definable tendency to 
attribute a feminine gender to certain consonants, as ^ and H. 
This may have arisen from the fact that a majority of words 
ending in those letters are really by origin feminine. Although 
the stuff and backbone of these seven languages is pure Indo- 
Germanic, yet we must not ignore or underrate the influence 
which Arabic vocables have exercised. This influence began 
in Sindh so early as Muhammad Kasim’s conquest of that 
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country in the early part of the eighth century. Mahmud of 
Gihaznin’s numerous expeditions extended the knowledge of the 
sacred language of the Musulmans to all Western India in the 
eleventh century; and by the middle of the thirteenth, Arabic 
words were heard in almost every city and town. Our seven 
languages were then only just growing into their present shape, 
and Arabic words were thus woven in with their structure as it' 
grew. The idea of Hindi or Marathi ever having been without 
these words, is a mere dream of Sanskritizing purists. In the 
most obscure corners of rural India these words are heard, and 
it not unfrequently happens that the old Arabic term is more 
familiar to the masses than the grand new-fangled Sanskrit 
word invented by the Pandits. Thus the somewhat hybrid 
word, jtirimdna, is used in the sense of “a fine," and is 

understood everywhere, while the newly-coined is not. 

How in Arabic the termination is distinctly feminine; in 
fact, it is the regular method of making feminines from mascu¬ 
lines; thus, and many 

others of the same kind being feminine, there would doubtless 
grow up an impression that whenever a word ended in t it was 
feminine; and as the masses know nothing and care nothing 
about derivation, the use of that gender would extend to all 
words in t, no matter whether of Aryan or Semitic orgin. This 
final is in Arabic often written as h, though still pro¬ 
nounced t: thus we may write or both pronounced 

by Arabs danlat. In borrowing these words, the Persians fre¬ 
quently pronounced the final as h: thus we get darjah, 

^martabah, and the like. From the frequency of these 
words an impression would, as in the case of t, arise that there 
was something inherently feminine in final h, and we thus ac¬ 
count for such words as , being feminine. In some of 

the languages these words having become, by usage, thoroughly 
feminine, have had one or other of the vowel-endings peculiar 
to that gender added to them, as in S. and others. 
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With regard to the other changes, which are less easily 
explainable, we must, I think, have recourse to the argument 
that the medimval Aryans, before entirely doing away with 
any peculiarity in the structure of the ancient language, 
began to be careless about its use, just as in the Merovin¬ 
gian period in France, the Latin case-endings were used care¬ 
lessly one for the other, till confusion resulted in their eventual 
abolition. So in the decay of gender, which has evidently 
taken place in the Indian group; the first step was a care¬ 
less and irregular use of the genders of individual words, 
by which, if any one word of very common usage were femi¬ 
nine, a whole group of other words of similar sound would 
be made feminine too, and the same with any familiar mascu¬ 
line word. 

§ 37. That the use of gender has shown signs of becoming 
less habitual, and gradually dying out, is undeniable. While it 
has died out entirely from B. and 0., it is not much regarded in 
H. and P,, and only two genders remain in S. The full range 
of three genders remains only in M. and G. When we cross 
the frontier into the territory of the Iranian languages, we find 
no gender at aU. To ask why this is so, would be to ask a 
question which is virtually unanswerable. The neuter is cer¬ 
tainly a very useless abstraction, and it is not surprising to find 
it the first to be thrown aside. In the modern Bomance lan¬ 
guages this has happened as much as in all the modern Aryan 
languages except G. and M., which have no parallel except in 
Modern High German. In the Indian group, the Prakrits retain 
all three genders; but the earliest mediaeval Hindi has only two, 
the masculine and feminine, and even these two are much con¬ 
fused. It can hardly be said that Chand deliberately means to 
use a neuter, when he claps on an anuswara to a formless nominal 
stem to eke out his metre, or uses a word in its original Sanskrit 
form, as in the lines— 


VOI.. II. 


12 
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TfEfJT WVTO II 
11^ II 

“Pirst (there is) a taking of the well-adorned Bhujangi, 

Whose name (though) one is taken in many ways.”—i. 5. 

Here the numerous anuswaras are introduced merely to make 
the line scan, the metre being (J | U I U I U II 
and a nasal is commonly doubled by prefixing anuswara: thus 
is to be read as though it were written and 11^*1 

as TT^IWRI- Frequently, too, we find a masculine participle or 
adjective with a feminine noun. Thus, while in one line we 
have TT^ 1|—where “she became” agrees with 

TTf^ “queen” in a previous line—there occurs, a few lines 
below, -41 “the bride made lamentation,” where 

the verb is masculine, and in the next line “took,” which 
is also masculine, refers to the same noun ^RTT.' The same 
indifference to gender, even with living beings, exists occasionally 
throughout the poem, and it may therefore be concluded that at 
that age, or before it, the strict observance of the three genders 
of Skr. had ceased to be usual. The masculine being the most 
common of the two genders that remained after the disuse of 
the neuter, gradually absorbed the feminine in ordinary writing, 
unless there was any special necessity for the employment of the 
latter, as, for instance, in the case of living beings. While, 
however, the poets retain tolerably accurately the two principal 
genders, the people must have grown careless about them at a 
comparatively early date; for Hepali, whose origin as an inde¬ 
pendent language dates from a.d. 1322, has little or no cogni¬ 
zance of them; and the earliest Bengali and Oriya poets, who 
wrote in the first part of the fifteenth century, show no traces 


* Though we may here argue that we have an instance of the objective construction, 
though the subject is not, as it should he with that construction, in the instrumental. 
It will, however, be seen from Chapter III. § 57, that the early and mediaeval poets 
regularly omit the instrumental in (he objective construction. 
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of the feminine as attached to anything but living beings. 
Grammatical gender had perished in the eastern area of the 
seven languages, then, by the fourteenth century, leaving only 
natural gender, and even that but indifferently attended to. 

It is not surprising that Bengali and Oriya should have lost 
the distinction of gender earlier than the other languages, see¬ 
ing that they had so little occasion to use it. In these two 
languages the participial forms of the verb, which have in the 
other languages usurped the place of nearly all the old syn¬ 
thetical tenses, do not exist; and by their absence a great and 
constantly occurring necessity for the use of gender was taken 
away. Thus in Hindi the verb has only one synthetic or 
Prakritic tense remaining, namely, the indefinite present, the 
third person singular of which ends in H (= tSR[), as in 
“he does,” and the third plural in Tj, as in “they do.” 
All the other tenses are formed by participles: as 

Present does, “ sees.” , 

Past f^IRTT “ did,” “ saw.” 

Future “ "'id do,” ^%in “ will see.” 


Although the future is not a participle, but formed by adding 
^ to the indefinite present, yet this like the terminations 
of the present and future, changes its vowel for gender and 
number, and makes a feminine ph m. 5f,/. So that in 
aU three tenses there exists a necessity for remembering the 
gender, so as to make the verb agree with its subject or object, 
according to the nature of the construction. 

But in Bengali there is no such custom, thus : 


B. Aorist 
„ Present 
,, Past 9 

„ Future or 


O. qiT^. 

„ 


None of these tenses change their form in any way for gender. 
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and there is therefore no need to remember the gender of the 
subject; the objective construction also is fortunately unknown 
in those two languages. 

If to this potent reason for disuse of gender we add the uni¬ 
versal shortening of final long syllables, which led ultimately to 
their suppression, it wiU be readily understood that languages, 
which had no means left of marking gender, should soon cease 
to be aware of its existence at all, and in this respect should 
go even further than English. While our language retains 
distinct words for natural gender in the pronoun of the third 
person, these two do not; § means “ he,” or “ she,” or “ it,” 
and all the cases of this pronoun are the same throughout, as 
will be seen more in detail in the Chapter on the Pronouns. 

Seeing how much the existence of distinctions of gender 
tends to make a language difficult to foreigners, it is not per¬ 
haps a mistake to regret that all the seven languages have not 
followed the example of these two, and got rid of gender before 
fiterature stepped in to arrest their development, and stereotype 
the forms they at present possess; and we may certainly set 
our faces against the obnoxious pedantry of some modern Ben¬ 
gali writers, who, in resuscitating a Sanskrit adjective, bring 
back with it the gender which the spoken language has long 
ago got rid of. 
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nants OP THE Synthetical System tn other Cases.— } 49. Absence or 
Obliuue and Plural Forms from Certain Languages.—} 50. Internal 
Modifications of the Stem in Marathi.—}} '61, 52. Quasi-synthetical 
Forms op some Cases.—} 53. Adjectives.—} 54. Numerals.—} 65. Casb- 
AFFixES.—} 56. The Objective.—} 57. Instrumental.—} 58. Ablative.— 
} 69. Genitive.— } 60. Locative.—}} 61, 62. Postpositions. 


§ 38. The modern noun in all the seven languages has the 
same number of cases as in Sanskrit, nominative, accusative, in¬ 
strumental, dative, ablative, genitive, locative, and vocative. In 
Sanskrit these cases are distinguished by changes in termi¬ 
nation, as naras, naram, narena, naraya, nardt, narasya, nare, 
nara. This is the fashion with the old inflectional languages— 
a cumbrous and somewhat clumsy system, which the human 
race, in its onward march, has now in many instances discarded 
for the simpler and more spiritual method of detached particles. 
In the Indian group, Hindi stands, as usual, prominently for¬ 
ward in this respect; while the opposite pole is represented by 
Sindhi, the rude and complicated speech of backward and un- 
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civilized desert-tribes. It is false philology to say that to Sindhi 
must be assigned the first place among its sister-tongues, be¬ 
cause it “has preserved an exuberance of grammatical forms, 
for which its sisters may well envy it.” As well might the 
active rifleman of to-day, in his tight-fitting easy dress, and 
with his handy but deadly weapon, envy the warrior of old, 
staggering along under half a ton of steel armour, and with no 
better tools than sword and spear! As well might the modem 
traveller, carried at the rate of thirty miles an hour in a com¬ 
fortable railway carriage, envy the ancient German plunging 
through the muddy forest-roads in his vast and unwieldy 
buUock-waggon! Nature never works backwards, but ever 
onwards. The granite peaks of the Himalaya are worn by 
rain into a thousand wrinkles, and their substance is carried 
by coimtless rivers down to the plains of India; should we call 
the fertile soil of the Gangetic delta the “ degenerate descend¬ 
ant” of those ice-bound peaks? Had the languages of India, 
and its soil, remained to the present day frozen hard in the 
bonds of a rigid synthetical system, or imbedded in the granite 
of its hills, they would not now sufiice for the daily needs of 
its active and versatile millions. There is no language on earth 
so widely spoken as English, nor is there any tongue that has 
so freely and fully shaken off all inflections, genders, cases, 
tenses, and the rest: yet who shall dare to say that the lan¬ 
guage of Shakespeare and Milton is wanting in poetry ; that of 
Bacon, Locke, and Hamilton in precision and clearness; that of 
Burke and Macaulay in power or eloquence ? If the words of 
Sanskrit have in the present day lost many of their consonants 
and vowels, it is because they had too many to start with ; dfA 
is a handier word than dshtdiiy and no one would care to waste 
his time in saying abhyantare who could express his meaning 
just as well by bhitaf . Let us not be misled by unphilosophical 
talk. The modern languages are not corruptions of the San¬ 
skrit ; they are improvements on it; and those that retain the 
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greatest amount of its antique and elaborate forms are tbe least 
advanced of the group. 

In none of the seven languages are the case-endings of 
Sanskrit preserved. The only trace of an inflectional or syn¬ 
thetical system is to be found in certain changes effected in the 
last syllable of some nouns, to prepare them for taking tbe de¬ 
tached particles which express the relations of case. Strictly 
speaking, a noun has in none of tbe seven languages more than 
four forms: the nominatives singular and plural, and the modi-' 
fled stem or oblique, or crude, or formative, for both numbers. 
Of the various names suggested for this latter case, I shall use the 
commonest, or oblique. The crude form of the noun is a term 
which I shall use when speaking of the oblique employed without 
particles, to signify vaguely all cases except the nominative. Of 
course the languages difier very much in this respect, as in all 
others. Oriya and Bengali have only one form for both nomi¬ 
native and oblique in both numbers. Hindi has an oblique 
form only in one class of nouns, while the rest indulge in a 
great many variations, whereby they gain nothing in clearness, 
while they lose much in simplicity and practical usefulness. 

§ 39. To begin with the simplest of the group, Oriya and 
Bengali. Oriya has one form for all possible conditions of its 
noun. The case-particles, though not detached, do not affect 


the form of the stem. Thus, in a noun ending in mute short a, 
which is as much as to say, ending in a consonant, we have the 

declension— 


Sing. N. ghar, “house,” 

PI. ghar-mfia, “ houses.” 

Ac. ghar-ka, 

gbar-»tananA;a. 

G. gliar-ar, | 

gbar-maaanArar. 

L. ghar-e, for | 

ghar-manaa^are. 

ghar-re. 1 

for kar-re. 


In nouns ending with a vowel the result is the same. Thus, 
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raja, “king,” gen. raja-r, “of a king,” where the initial vowel 
of the particle has been sacrificed, but the stem remains un¬ 
touched, So in the loc. raja-m The genitive, however, is the 
only case whose particle begins with a vowel, and consequently 
the only case in which any hitch can arise. Further instances 
are— 


patl, “ lord,” 

gen. pati-r. 

bahu, “ wife,” 

„ bahu-r. 

sw&mi, “master,” 

„ sw&mt-r. 

natl, “actress,” 

„ nati-r. 

bhfl, “eartb,” 

„ bhd-r. 


Some pedants profess to teach that words of the type 
(^rf^T’O shorten the i in the oblique cases, hut this is a mere 
attempt at aping Sanskrit, The popular speech takes no heed 
of such refinements. 

Bengali is similar to Onya in its treatment of the stem, which 
it subjects to no preparatory change when used with case-affixes, 
though, as these affixes are different from those in use in Oriya, 
it is necessary to give examples. Thus, in nouns ending in a 
consonant, we have the following cases in which collision might 
occur, owing to the particles beginning with a vowel; 

Sing. N. kukkur, “ dog.” PI. kukkur-fra. 

G. kukkur-er, kukkur-er diger. 

L. kukkur-f, 
or kukkur-e??. | 

In the plural, however, it is more usual to add a word denot¬ 
ing plurality, as will be shown hereafter, to which the case- 
particles are affixed. The form of the plural in -era is generally 
restricted to words descriptive of human beings, as santAnerA, 
“sons.” 

Words which end in vowels retain the form of the nominative 
stem throughout, and avoid collision by eliding the initial vowel 
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of the particle, just as in Oriya, though—owing to the very un¬ 
settled character of the language, which has not yet made up its 
mind which of its varying forms it will regard as the classical, 
or generally to be adopted—some difference of practice is ob¬ 
servable among good speakers and writers. I follow the guidance 
of Shamacharan Sirkar, who, however, like most learned Ben¬ 
galis, leans rather too decidedly to the Sanskrit and high-flown 
side of his language, though he is practical enough to notice 
most of the peculiarities of the spoken language. Thus— 


Sing. Nom, gliora, “ horse,” 
G. ghora-r, 

L. gliora-e. 

= ghora-y. 


PI. N. ghord-g-an, etc. 


Further examples are— 

narf, “ woman,” O. ndri-r, 

pasu, “ beast,” G. pasa-r, 

jau, “ lac,” G. jan-r. 


N. PI. ndri-ro. 
L. pasii-te. 


Very frequently the plural signs are entirely omitted, and 
the fact of plurality left to be inferred from the context. In 
Old Bengali, instead of eliding the initial vowel of the case- 
particle, collision is avoided by inserting This letter is not 
pronounced, but acts as a fulcrum merely. Thus the G. of 
^ “lac,” would be written or in its own characters 

the dot under the ^ indicating that it is to be softly 
pronounced, and not, as usual, like For instance, in Kabi 
Kankan’s Chandi, where the merchant’s wife Khullana is sub¬ 
jected to the ordeal of being burnt in a house built of lac and 
other inflammable substances, Vishwakarman builds for the 
purpose— 

jau’er ara, jau’er pari, jau’er kapat. 

Beams of lac, rafters of lac, doors of lao. 
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§ 40. Hindi, with which in all important respects agrees 
Panjabi, comes next in respect of simplicity. All nouns ending 
in a consonant remain unchanged throughout. The only class 
in which any change takes place is that of nouns in a, when 
derived from Skr. nouns in -as, through the intermediate forms 
au and o. Houns of this class form their oblique singular and 
nom. pi. in e. As Sing. N. “ son,” Obi. N. PI. 

The oblique pi. is in Old-Hindi aiii or an, in Modern-Hindi -on. 
Thus— 

Sing. N. “horse.” N. PI. 

Obl.Ig=t%- Ohl. 

To this oblique form are added the case-particles, as ^ 
“to a horse, ” '^ttf ^ “ to horses.” Exempted from this rule 
are those nouns in d derived from Skr. nouns whose nom. is 
already d; as XTWT “king,” ^TfTT “giver:” these do not 
change in the singular oblique, or nom. pi.; thus they say 
<|h|| ^ “to a king,” ^TrlT “givers.” The rule is carelessly 
kept in old writers, and even in the present day among the 
peasantry one may often hear ^; moreover, the neglect 
of the plural is very common, and it is colloquially more usual 
to employ the singular, as “ twenty horses.” Instances 

of neglect of the rule in Old-Hindi poets are these— 

II ^Ttff xm II 

“ At that time came somehow Into the tent a snake.”—Chand, i. 246. 
Where we should expect A similar passage is 

TTW WQ. %Tr II 

“The king came into his tent.”—Chand, i. 194. 

And in the Bhaktamala occur *f “in the cup,” % 

“of the boy” (Hamdev.). 

The feminine noun in I undergoes no change in the oblique 
singular; in the plural the inflection of plurality is appended to 
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the simple unchanged stem, as ^ “ to a daughter,” 

“ to daughters.” No other preparation of the stem occurs in 
Hindi, which is thus, except in the one instance of nouns in d, 
as simple as Bengali or Oriya. Panjabi retains unchanged all 
nouns ending in a consonant; those which end in a vowel are 
treated much as in Hindi. Thus— 


N. Sing. “boy.” 
Obi. 


Pl.N. aT%. 
Obi. 


So also in words which have anuswara over the final a ; as 
N. Sing, “ trader.” N. PI. 

Obi. obi. 


Panjabi has no fear of the hiatus, any more than Hindi has, 
and even in nouns where the final d is preceded by a vowel, it 
makes no effort to prevent collision; one instance in point is 
the word last quoted, another is “a trier,” ohl. 

pamlihauc, pi. n. the same, and pi. oblique 
parakhaui&n! where no less than four vowels follow one another. 
It would not be inaccurate, however, though unusual, to write 
thus avoiding the hiatus altogether. Still, a few 
words, ending in and change that letter to before the 
termination of the oblique plural; but even this is optional, and 
in a language so split up into dialects as Panjabi, no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down. “father,” writes the oblique 

pi. ^ “ to fathers; ” “ crow,” ^TRt ^ “ to crows; ” 

“mother,” ?nWT ^ “to mothersbutfq^'^, are 

also heard in some districts. 

There is nothing more to be said about these two languages 
at present. 


§ 41. Gujarati is older in form than Hindi, and is in fact little 
more than an archaic dialect of that language, brought by the 
Chalukya Eajputs into the peninsula of Kathiawa^ and there iso- 
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lated and cut off from the other Hindi dialects, and thus gradually 
developed into a separate language, retaining antique forms which 
have dropped out of use in the parent speech. Its grammatical 
formations are consequently more complicated than those of 
Hindi, and in respect of the preparation of the stem it exhibits 
special peculiarities, hlouns ending in a consonant (i.e. mute a) 
in this language have more than one form, but the oblique form 
is not universally applied. In some cases the case-particles are 
affixed to the direet or nominative form, in others to the oblique; 
the accusative and dative (which are really only two different 
branches of one case, the objective) and the genitive affix their 
case-particles to the direct form; the instrumental, locative, and 
ablative use both the direct and oblique forms. Thus from 
“ a god,” there come 


Acc. and D. . . 

*s._ 

. . . 

G. 

. . . 

Inst. 

• • • 

Abl. 

. . . id. 

Loc. 

. . . 


The oblique form is the same as the nom.; but there is also 
an oblique in c, as of which more will be said in a subse¬ 
quent section ; this form alone is used as an instrumental and a 
locative; but both these cases ordinarily take case-particles to 
define their meaning more sharply; in which case we sometimes 
find the direct, and sometimes the oblique stem used; thus, ai>/. 

and /(/. It wiU be pointed out 

in its proper place that Gujarati is fond of heaping up pleonastic 
case-particles, this is one instance: already bearing the 

meaning “by a god,” the form ^ Eft is pleonastic, but is 
utilized to express a slightly different shade of meaning. The 
result in Gujarati is a striking proof of the essential unity of aU 
the languages in the group, the termination e running through 
them all in a singularly homogeneous way. It would be strictly 
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correct to say, that in nouns with a consonantal ending, 
Gujarati, like its parent Hindi, has no separate form for 
the oblique, the form in e, which has now crept into use, 
being, as will be shown presently, an old case-ending, or 
rather two separate case-endings confused together. The plural 
of norms of this class is formed by o, as “gods;” to this 
the ending in e is added, as but only in the instrumental 

and locative. 

Masculine nouns in o, corresponding to H. in a, from Skr. 
a-stems, have three forms for the singular; the nominative in o, 
the purely oblique in d, and the instrumental-locative in e, 
thus— 

1. Sing. Norn. 

2. Objective 

3. Instr. and L. 

But the instrumental and ablative append their case-endings 
to both 2 and 3, as and The genitive 

uses only 2, as ^; and the locative, M'hen it takes the 

case-ending, uses 2; when not, it uses 3; thus we have both 
and for “in a day.” Strangely, too, the 

instr. sometimes adds its e to form 2, and appears as ^T1T3TI[- 
The plural of this form is regularly a, as ^TfTTT “ days ; ” but 
this appears to have been felt too vague, and in modern times 
an 0 has been added, which brings the plural of this form into 
homogeneity with the plural of consonantal nouns; thus it is 
now spoken to which latter forms case-endings are 

afiixed. Here, again, the instrumental adds its e to the fuller 
form, giving a string of vowels, as dahddaoe, “ by 

days.” Precisely .s imil ar in all but the nominative is the 
corresponding neuter noun in ; thus, “ a face,” pi. 

where the anuswara alone differentiates it from the 
masc.; the modem form with o, however, drops the anuswara, 
and is thus identical with the masc., as in Hoims 
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ending in all other vowels, including o, when it is not derived 
from Skr. bases in -as, add the ^s and os to the final vowel. 


without making any phonetic combinations. Examples are : 

N. Sing, pati, “lord,” 

Instr. patle, 

N. PI. patio. 

Instr. patioe. 

„ narff, “river,” 

„ nadie. 

„ nadio. 

,, nadtoe. 

„ vastu, “ thing,” 

„ vastue. 

„ vastuo. 

„ vastuoe. 

„ vahii, “ wife,” 

,, vaAue, 

„ vaAuo, 

^raAuoe, i 
” ( vaAuoe} 

„ chAo, “mortar,” 

„ cAhoe, 

„ cAAo'd, 

„ cAAoSe. 


The spelling of Gujarati is still very unfixed, and the fulcrum 
^ is often used, as in Bengali, -where vowels come together, and 
has no effect on the pronunciation, and are written 

indifferently. 

Marathi, which comes next, is in every respect a complicated 
language, having been unable to work itself free from that 
maze of forms and terminations which an ancient synthetical 
language always leaves behind it. In the matter we are now 
discussing, its usual ill-luck follows it, and the student is irri¬ 
tated by the variety of the changes he encounters. In addition 
to special forms, for the locative and instrumental, it has the 
regular four forms, the two nominatives and two obliques, and 
is, moreover, encumbered with three genders. The variations 
in the oblique, which is also the crude form, are divided by 
grammarians into six classes, a division which will be followed 
here, though it is not quite free from exception. There 
is some want of fixity in Marathi in this point, and authors 
are not quite at one as regards the forms to be used in some 
nouns. 

(1). Masculine and neuter nouns ending in mute a, lengthen 
that vowel in the oblique form of the singular; masculines 

J No distinction is ordinarily made in G. between long and short * or u. In fact, 
the ordinary current hand has not distinct characters for the two sounds. 
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have the same form for pi. nom. as for sing., while neuters add 
ij; the oblique plural in both cases is formed by Thus 

we have— 

MASCULINE. NECTEB. 

N. Sing. ^TI “father,” N. PI. “ house,” 

Obi. ^Txn Obl. •^TXff. 

Similar to this class is that of nouns in ^ and which 
lengthen their respective vowels ; all three genders are treated 
in the same way. 

N. Sing, “ poet,” N. PI. . N. Sing. ^ “ honey,” N. PI. . 
Obi. Obi. Obi. JT^, Obi. 

The three short vowels are so far perfectly homogeneous in 
their treatment. 

(2) . Feminines in short a, such as the words given in § 11, 
where the short a has arisen from shortening the long d of a 
Skr. fern., form their oblique sing, in e, their pi. nom. in d, 
and pi. oblique in an ; and words of the same class, which have 
retained their original long d, are formed in the same way. 
Thus “tongue,” and ^TTiTT “mother,” differ only in the 
nominative singular. 

N.Sing.“tongue,” N.PI.^^^. N.Sing. JTTfTT. N.PI.JrniT- 
Obl. Obi. Obl. JHW, Obl. JntTf. 

(3) . These same feminines in short a, however, exercise the 
feminine privilege of not knowing their own minds; for while 
some take e in the oblique, others take i, and a large number 
vacillate between the two. 

N. Sing. “fire,” N.Pl. 

Obl. Obl. W’ff- 

“a slice,” has and ■qri^STT “to a slice 

“ offence, and 


« 
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(4). Long vowels follow the same general principle as the 
short ones; their vowel being already long, no further change 
takes place in the oblique singular. The formation of the 
plural is multiform, and will be discussed in a separate section ; 
the oblique plural, like that of class 1, onty differs from the 
singular by the addition of anuswara in nouns ending in d : in 
other cases anuswara is added to the form of the nom. plural, 
which is a recrudescence of the vowel of the singular into its 
semivowel, effected by the addition of d. 


N. Sing. “ father,” 

Obi. cTRT, 

N. PL 

obi. 

i» 1 ** cart, 


»» ^n^Tr» 

„ 

_ (“ mother-) 

)> ^ 1*1 jj 1 

O' ( in-law,”) 

Ox. 


^TRRt- 

i> “ woman,” 


» » 



This may be considered the typical method of treating nouns 
ending in a long vowel, but there are yet two other processes. 

(5). A few words ending in ^ and ^ masc. and neut., and 
all diminutives in and have a way of their own. They 
reject the labial vowel, and form the oblique sing, in d, pi. an. 
Masculines have the same form for both nominatives, neuters 
having the invariable neuter pi. in ij. 

„ (T|“pony,” „ rIfT, „ „ TRT. 

(6). Lastly, as if purposely to complicate their language, the 
Marathas have a totally different method of treating nouns of 
all three genders ending in long vowels, as well as those neuters 
which end in an anuswara. The process here adopted is the 
hardening of the final vowel into its semivowel—in this 
case having no semivowel of its own, takes and affixing to 
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the secondary stem so formed the masculine oblique termination 
d for masc. and neuter nouns, and the fem. e for fern, nouns. 
This class, however, is not well fixed, for many masculine words 
in it may optionally form their oblique as in class 4, and the 
feminines as in classes 2 and 3. Thus scorpion,” m., 

may in the dative form be or The fem. 

may either make as above 4JTO<!|T, or imder this rule 
There are even some words which are spoken in 
three ways: thus “ grandson,” m., »n^^T, ^TtTT^, and 
“tear,” 

Types of this class are the following: 




OBL. 

K. PL. 

OBL. 

In 

“father-in-law,” 




In t- 

“ son-in-law,” 

1 . 



» 

?IT35t “gardener,” 




In^. 

^35 “leech” (/.), 

Cv. 




„ 

“brother” {m.). 

*rr^T, 




Exceptional is “ woman,” making Obi. ; IST. PI. 

Obi. njR'iri. The above are all the forms in use in Marathi, 
and in this last class it must be noted that polysyllabic nouns 
in ^ do not join the r arising therefrom to the preceding con¬ 
sonant, but keep a short a between ; thus, rll^“ship,” 
not flT'^'RrT; also that monosyllables in it, not only change that 
vowel to but still retain the vowel, though shortened, as ^ 
“needle,” ^TT^T. 

We now pass on to Sindhi, in which language we have the 
good fortune of being able to avail ourselves of the inestimable 
labours of that sound scholar, Dr. Trumpp, whose grammar 
of Sindhi is the only grammar of any of our seven languages 
which has as yet been written on correct philological principles. 
In the following abstract I work entirely from Dr. Trumpp’s 
materials, though I have altered his arrangement slightly in 
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order to bring it into harmony with that followed in respect 
of the other languages. Sindhi has, like Gujarati, the locative 
in e, as “ in a country” (Skr. It has, besides, the 

usual four forms, to wit, the two nominatives and two obliques, 
as in ilarathi. 


(1). The consonantal ending or mute a of the other lan¬ 
guages is represented in Sindhi by u for the masc., and a or i 
for the fem. Houns in u have the following scheme of forms: 


N. Sing, “slave.” N.Pl.^TO. 

Obi. i Obi. 


Where the final u is preceded by a, the semivowel is inserted 
to prevent hiatus; it is also inserted after and optionally 
after other vowels, except i or i. 


■?p3“wee(I,” Obi. 

“dish,” „ Eft^. 
“wind,” „ 


demon,” Obl.^^or%^. 
mound,” „ ft’?!, 
“meadow,’’ 


Nouns which end in short it, derived from other sources than 
the Skr. rt-stem, remain unaltered in the oblique singular, and 
in the oblique plural either follow the nom. plur. or sing. The 
words of this class are chiefly, if not entirely, the old words 
of relationship, wliich in the formation of the plural follow the 


Prakrit system. 




X. SISG. 

OBL. 

1 N. PL. 

OBL. 

“ father,” 

fra. 

! frsT, 

or ffr3Tf%. 

5Tn3 “brotiier,” 

?fr3- 

1 

or 

MTir “ sister,” 


j iro^or 

or 


In the feminines in u the vowel is shortened in the oblique 
plural, as— 

N. Sing. TO “mother-in-law,” N. Pi. ?r?f. Obi. TOfif. 

„ “lightning,” „ 
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(2) . Nouns in short a, •which is always fern., do not change 
for the oblique sing.; their oblique pi. is given below. 

N. SING. OUL. N. PL. OBL. 

^m“beam,” or qrr»?f, ^fflorwr^- 

^r\3r“wish” ^or^rvT, ^ or^r^. 

And the same holds good of nouns in short i, both masc. and 
fem., the only peculiarity being that masc. nouns use the older 
and longer form in exclusively, as “lion,” obi. pi. 

(3) . The termination o, corresponding to the d of Hindi and 
the other languages, modulates into e for the oblique singular, 
and dn, dtj, or ni for the plural; thus— 

N. S. “ head,” Obi. N. PI. JT^TT. Obi. JT^t, 

When this final o is preceded by a or d, it inserts r, to 
prevent hiatus, but not when preceded by other vowels. 

(4) . The other long vowels may be grouped together, as 
below: 

^ N.sing.^^jpRn, obi.-^^jn, N Pi-obL^jp^n^f^- 

“command,” 

^ >» 1 , ,, "M , ,» ^ I'sii, „ *1 ifisi 

“gardener, 

^ ^ i V ^» yr ^ 1^ f etc. 

Cv v# Ov 'A 

* “crocodile,” 

When the anuswara precedes the final vowel, it is retained in 
the oblique forms also. 

§ 42. The following table exhibits the whole of the typical 
terminations of the nominal stem in aU the languages except 
Bengali and Oriya; these two languages having no change of 
the stem need not be included: 
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From this table, which is designed to show merely the lead¬ 
ing and typical terminations of each language, are purposely 
left out all rare or exceptional forms, such as the small handful 
of words ending in o, not derived from a-stems, a few in e and 
ai, and the like. 


§ 43. Before entering upon the attempt to explain and ac¬ 
count for the manifold variations of the oblique form of the 
noun, it is necessary first to exhibit the system of forming the 
plural. The terminations of the nominative of the plural have 
been given along with those of the oblique in the foregoing 
sections, but nothing has been said in explanation of them. 

In respect of the plural this group of languages may be di¬ 
vided into two classes: first, those which form their plural 
always in one unchanging way; and, secondly, those which 
have more than one way of forming it. In the latter class 
stand Marathi and Sindhi, in the former all the rest. 

Of the former, or uniform languages, the simplest are, as 
usual, Oriya and Bengali. Oriya formerly made its plural by 
adding e, as kumar, “boy,” pi. kumare. This plural is still 
found in poetry. Thus Dinkrishna (a.d. 1520) writes of Krishna 
and Balarama— 

3B36^ 135 II 


“ When the children weep with wailing cry. 
They easily surpass the song of the Kokila.” 


And again— 


— Sasakallola, iii. 110. 

^ ^ wra 31^ II 


“ Giving ear, listen, 0 virtuous men! 

Some days after the children were bom.” — id. iv. 1. 


—where kumare, jane, and dine are the nominatives plural of 
kumar, Jan, and din respectively. This form, however, was 
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probably found too indistinct, and was liable to be confounded 
with the instrumental and locative singular. A noun of multi¬ 
tude was therefore adopted; and the word selected was 
“measure,” a word already in use in isolated expressions, such 
as “ daily,” in other languages. A distinction is made 

in the use of this word between animate and inanimate objects ; 
thus they say “ ox,” pi. ilf%m “neighbour,” 

^rfeBTJTT^; but 5rr^ “net,” pi. grr^tin^; W?: “a load,” 
pi. JTTTJTT*!. The e indicative of the f>lural is here retained, 
but tacked on to the plural sign indn, only in the case of living 
beings; it is omitted in the case of inanimate objects. The 
case-particles are affixed to a form ; thus the genitive sign 
is now-a-days often, but erroneously, written STT'T^T- 

The Oriya language is absolutely and undeviatingly regular in 
its way of forming the plural, the method above described is 
the only one in use, and the language docs not contain a single 
exception. 

Bengali has more than one way of expressing the plural, but 
I reckon it among the uniform languages because of the methods 
in use. only one is a true plural; the others are periphrases or 
compounds of two words, and not, strictly speaking, plurals at 
all. The regular form of the Bengali plural is era ; the 
initial letter of which is elided when it follows a noun ending 
in a vowel. It is not unfrequently elided, even when attached 
to nouns ending in mute a. This form of the plural is now 
in practice restricted to rational beings, and even in their case 
the periphrastic plural has gradually come to be used. Ex¬ 
amples of the true plural are— 

“ man,” PI. or 

“ boy,” „ or • 


XTWT “king,” „ X'RTTT- 

’roman,” „ STT^TT- 


Sometimes a form simply in e, as in Oriya, is used for the 
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plural, as “people.” This is the genuine old plural, of 
which era is the modern representative. The periphrastic plur. 
is formed by adding to the singular some word indicative of 
multitude. The words so emplo 3 'ed are the following: 
“multitude,”“class,” “ all,” “whole,” 

5^, 5^, or “ number.” Of these and 

perhaps are more commonly used udth rational beings, 

the others with irrational or inanimate things, and is 

familiar. Thus they woidd saj', “ horses,” 

“children, brats.” When these words are used to form the 
plural, they take the case-particles and endings, leaving the 
noun quite uninflected, thus— 

N. Sing. “dog,” N. PI. “dogs.” 

G. . . “of dogs.” 

Obj. . “dogs,” “to dogs.” 

Itistr. oR^ ?[Trr “ by dogs.” 

Abl. . “fiom dogs,” etc. 

And even in words which use the true, and not the peri¬ 
phrastic plural, all cases but the nominative preserve the noun 
itself from change by inserting “ side; ” thus— 

X. Sing. “god,” N. PI. ^rflTT “ gods.” 

shortened 0^“ of gods.” 

01)1. “to gods,” etc. 

Lastly, Bengali being in the verb careless of plural forms, it 
is idiomatic to use simply the singular for the plural, leaving 
the hearer to understand what is meant by the context. This 
is especially the case where a numeral is included in the sen¬ 
tence, as 'S 'ST^ stir® <2f1ir 'Srff%5 

.ffilri 0 Muchi ei duijutipray anya sakal jdtir anna khay, “Haris 
and Muchis, these two castes eat the food of almost all the 
other castes.” Here, though the sense is clearly plural, the 
whole sentence is actually singular, and would literally be ren- 
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dered, “ Hari and Muchi, this two caste almost of all other 
caste the food eats.” An interesting example of this peculiarity 
may be adduced from Bharat Chandra’s well-known poem, the 
“Bidya Sundar,” where he is describing the strange nations 
collected in the fort of Bard wan (a.d. 1740). 

^ ifjltst 'SeptrTSf ripIfliTl n 

fesnrr? -iiceivfsi ^ i 

srfijT ^rfyt^ ii 

“ In the first fort is the dwelling of the black-coat 
Ingraj, Olandaj, Firingi, Faias, 

Dinemar, Eieman, practises artillery, 

Wanderer various goods brings in ship.”* 

The whole of these nouns are, of course, in meaning plural, 
but in form singular, agreeing with the singular verbs hare and 
maye. The passage, like all genuine Bengali, has a large 
sprinkling of Persian words, as oj'Jdl JjS", 

Hindi forms its plural very simply, with its usual practical 
common sense. Nouns with consonantal ending have the nom. 
pi. and sing, alike, as “boy,” nom. pi. “boys.” 

The oblique plural is in Old-Hindi formed by which 

modulates into and In the modern language this 

becomes Feminines ending in a consonant form the nom. 
pi. in ij, as Xi'nT “night,” nom. pi. Nouns ending in 

a masc., from the Skr. ff-stem, make their plural in I[, and the 
corresponding fern, in i becomes Thus— 

“boy,” N. PI, om. 

* These nations are ourselves and our European neighbours, who were known then, 
as now, • to the Bengalis by their French names, the French being in these days the 
most important of the foreign settlers. Thus, Ingraj is “Anglais,” or English; 
Olandaj, “Hollandais,” Dutch; Firingi are the Portuguese, and Faras, “Franijais;” 
Dinemar is a corruption of Denmark, and Eieman are “ Allemands,” or Germans. 
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In Old-Hindi tlie nom. pi. fern, was as “book,” 

nom. pi. ifr^nf ; this form is still preserved in the participle. 
These few forms are all that Hindi finds necessary to ex¬ 
press ideas, while Marathi and Sindhi have not had the skill to 
reduce their working apparatus into one or two plain homo¬ 
geneous classes. 

Panjabi is also quite uniform and simple in its plural. Nouns 
ending in a form the nom. pi. in e, all others have the two 
nominatives identical. An exception is made by a small class 
tiqjified by “mother,” which forms its plural though 

Jrr''3 woidd not be wrong for the plural. 

Gujarati is extremely uniform, simply adding o to the singular 
of all nouns of every description. In nouns ending in o, from 
the Sanskr. «-stem, this o becomes in the plural nom. a, and 
this was originally the only plural termination for nouns of this 
stem. But o having become the general type of the plural for 
all other stems, the popular feeling could not rest content with 
an anomaly; the plurals in a were not felt to be true plurals so 
long as they lacked the universal plural sign o, and this was 
accordingly tacked on ; so that we now hear “ boy,” pi. 

; and neuters of this class, which formerly made their 
plural in ■?rf, now also take an additional as “egg,” 
nom. pi. 


§ 44. Marathi plurals are multiform, but need not be given 
here, as they have already been shown in the last section. The 
plurals of Sindhi, however, which are also multiform, require 
to be drawn out more in detail. Trumpp exhibits seven classes, 
which are here given. 


Nouns in masc. form N. PI. in ^ as “ a well,” N. PI. ip (Skr. ^). 

„ '^fem. „ „ thing,” „ ^(Skr.^^). 

„ “cai-penter,” N. PI. 

(Skr.^^). 
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3. Nouns in (5^) [ j ^ “ scorpion,” N. Pl.(Skr. 

4. „ W „ „ murder,”N. PI. f^m(Skr. 

5. „ ^ „ ^or-^ nostril,”N. PI. or HTT- 

m {r£,47.‘,'i:) .s*--™..,-., wt. 

t {fc S ) tjS. t.. ** “sKv Sl'V N-P.*«l. 

> ^ri'si • 

0\ 

f;masc. „ „ ^ „ %f3“merchant,”N.Pl.^f3{f5kr. 

„ Tfan. „ „ „'rrf^“n>g’'t.”J^'-P>-TTffT^(Skr. 

There are a few exceptions, or rather words which preserve 
a Prakritic method of forming their plural, and these will be 
noticed in the next section. 

§ 45. Having now given the facts as regards the plural and 
oblique forms, we may attempt to trace their origin, and the 
steps by which they arrived at their present condition. In 
doing this we naturally look to the Prakrits, rather than to 
Sanskrit, because these modern languages are in reality de¬ 
velopments of the Prakrits, or common colloquial speech of 
ancient India; and although in the matter of phonesis they 
have been subjected to influences alien to those which prevailed 
over the Prakrits, yet in the present instances they are almost 
strictly Prakritic. In fact, these modifications of the stem, to 
fit it to assume case-particles, are nothing more than relics of 
the old case-endings of the early Aryan speech, which have 
been so reduced by use, that what remains of them no longer 
suffices to indicate the case-relations clearly, and particles have 
to be called in for the purpose. 

A remarkable family likeness runs through all the plurals 
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of the uniform languages, and extends to a certain extent into 
the multiform languages. The difference between the two 
classes is this, that while the former have selected for use one 
or two Prakrit forms only, and have applied them to all kinds 
of stems indifferently, the latter have taken the separate Prakrit 
form for each stem. In this respect these latter are decidedly 
behind their comrades, and it may be suspected, and indeed 
partially proved, that Hindi and Gujarati have centuries ago 
passed through the stage in which Marathi and Sindhi still 
remain ; though, from the oft-lamented absence of literary monu¬ 
ments prior to Chand (a.d. 1200), we are unable to trace the 
Stepp more than by few and faint indications. 

The most widely used form of Sanskrit noun is the a-stem ; 
this forms in the nom. plural masc, and fern, ah, neut. tni. 
The ah of the masc. and fem. is in many of the Prakrit dialects 
changed into e\ this change rests upon the tendency to break 
down a into e, already discussed in Vol. I. p. 137. In those 
Prakrit dialects which received most literary cultivation, the 
Maharashtri and Magadhi, the pi. masc. ends in d ; this ending 
has been preserved by G. and S. as the plural of masculine 
nouns in e ; as G. nom. pi. HT^fT (modern Jfra'PSl')) S- icl- 

The ending in e has been adopted by H. P., and, in some cases, 
by M. also; as H. P. nom. pi. In the case of 

masculines in d, Marathi has both forms, that in d and that 
in e. Of these two, however, the latter is the regular form, 
and the former is only ffound in a few peculiar terms of respect 
and the like, as “father,” nom. pi. H[, where we can¬ 

not ascribe the word to a Sanskrit «r-stem, but must regard it 
rather as an onomatopoetic or fanciful formation. The reten¬ 
tion of the d in the nom. pi. of B. and 0. is not attributable 
to the Skr., but is simply due to the general tendency of those 
languages to reject all sign of plurality in favour of the peri¬ 
phrastic construction ivith antf, or WT«f, already described. 

The special Bengali plural in era divides itself into two parts: 
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the first of which, e, is the old plural form of nouns ending in 
mute a ; and the second, rd, by the fact of its being confined 
to living beings which possess a distinct individuality, as con¬ 
trasted with inanimate objects, connects itself with the redupli¬ 
cated plural of personal pronouns, as dmard “ we,” tomard 
“ ye.” The origin of this form will be searched out in the 
Chapter on Pronouns. It is sufficient in this place to note that 
this ending, by origin a pronominal one, has passed over to 
a certain class of nouns, and that it is in this latter usage of 
modern date, not being found in the oldest literary documents 
of the language. So modern is it, that in the form era we 
have really a double plural, the old ending in e having lost its 
sense of plurality in the popular mind before the rd was added. 

The general preference of the lower kinds of Prakrit, and 
after them of several of the modern languages, for the 
form of the masc. pi. in e, rests, in my opinion, on the fact 
that even in Skr. this is the regular form for the class of 
pronominal adjectives, as “all,” nom. pi. It is ad¬ 

mitted that this method of declension represents an older and 
more genuine form of the «-stem ; and it is in keeping with the 
general peculiarities of these languages to suppose that they 
derived their forms from the ancient Aryan language, and left 
on one side the modifications introduced into classical Sanskrit. 

Next comes the neuter plural, which is of special importance, 
because it has usurped in many cases the functions of all other 
plurals. In Skr. it ends in uni, as “wealth,” nom. pi. 
TsfinfsT. In Prakrit this form becomes di or dm, as or 

visfTt; “ usus addit nasalem,” says Lassen, p. 307, but it seems 
more likely that the nasal is a relic of the »T of the Skr. and 

it would be more correct to regard the form as the older of 
the two, and to say of the other form “ usus omittit nasalem.” 
As early as the scenic Prakrit this form has passed over to the 
masculine, and we find ns pk of the masc. In 

Old-Hindi, the universal form of the pi. for all genders pre- 
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serves the Sanskrit form better than Prakrit does, by writing 
as “men,” ^tTOt “words.” At a later stage the 

final i is rejected, and the form becomes as “boys.” 

The language, however, does not feel the need of any sign to 
distinguish the nom. pi. from the sing.; and this termination, 
which, as will be pointed out later on, has become fused into 
one ^rith that of the genitive in '^•TT, has remained in use only 
in the oblique eases, to which the iliddle-Hindi adds an 
making the termination Thus in Tulsi Das we have (a.d. 

ICdO) regularly such plural forms as “wrestling-places,” 

Tfqpf “some,” “feet.” The Middle-Hindi poets use all 

three forms side by side; thus in the same page one sees 
“devotees,” “youths,” and “ houses.” Only in the 

fern, of words with a consonantal ending is the Prakrit form in use. 
Thus from with anusw&ra we get the Old-Hindi form in 
ain, as “nights,” from which comes the modern form XJci- 
The masculines of this form do not change in the plural, and 
the retention of this ending for the fern, is probably due to a 
desire to mark the difference of gender. Although the ending 
is, as we have .seen, neuter, yet Hindi has lost the neuter; 
and this ending had even in Prakrit got loose from the neuter, 
and was used for all genders, so that its application to the fem. 
in Hindi is not surprising. Marathi is more exact in using 
li, which is contracted from as a neuter, thus preserving 
the original gender. This i; is u.sed for the nom. f>l. of neuters 
of the consonantal noun, as well as tho.se which end in f; and 
which harden the final vowel of the stem into the corresponding 
semivowel before tliis termination, a.s “pearl,” pi. jftSf; 

“ship,” pi. or In the case of neuters of the 

d-stem, which already in the singular end in Tj, the plural does 
not shorten the Pr. into ij, but, rejecting the first vowel, 
makes the ^ long, and writes as^fi^ “plantain,” pi. ^3^. 
The same process takes place in Panjabi after feminines in long 
a, as ■^^TT “calamity,” pi. or 
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Gujarati has adopted one, and that the most common, of the 
Prakrit plural forms for other than a-stems, and simply adds 
to all stems without exception, even to the class ending in 
0 , which already had made its plural in u, so that it now 
becomes do, as noted above. 

In the same way as it retains xj as the termination of femi¬ 
nines which end in a consonant, so Hindi uses the Pr. form 
in another way after femiuiues in long i and u. Thus 
“daughter,” pL “wife,” jd. where 

the final i has been dropjied, and the anuswara carried back to 
the d. The same takes place in Panjabi, as ^ "daughter,” 
nom. pi. and is extended also to feminines of the con¬ 
sonantal ending, as “a word,” nom. 2 d. ^T^t- Chaud uses 

this form also with masculines and neuters, with or inserted 
to prevent hiatus, and, with his customary disregard of quantity, 
often makes the u short: thus we see ^'’^4 for “ spiritual 

guides,” “pots.” To he connected with this is, I BUs 2 icct, 

hi.s not uncommon 2 iractiee of adding a.s ” breast.s,” 

“gums,” “observances;” but the passages in 

which these forms occur are so obscure, that it is difficult to 

pronounce a decided opinion. It is clearly a plural, howevei’, 
in the following: 

HftiTTj XTl II 

“Addicted to great sin, blinded by riches.”—i. 137. 

There remains to be deciphered the mystery of the multiform 
plurals in M. and S. In the former the consonantally ending 
noun, if masc., undergoes no change; when fern., however, it 
has two methods, it either makes d or i. This arises from the 
fact, that fem. nouns of this type are shortened either from fern, 
nouns in d or i in Skr. Thus “tongue,” from Skr. to. 
pk toi:, makes its pi. accordingly' hut “fire,” 

from Skr. Prakrit ph simply rejects the 

final 0 of Pr., and takes for its plural Id- declining 
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words of this type in M., it is therefore always necessary to go 
back to the original, either in Skr. or Pr., in order to ascertain 
which vowel has been rejected, and thus to know how to form 
the plural,—a difficult process, which the more advanced 
languages avoid by simply having one termination for all 
classes. Even to the natives of the province who have spoken 
this crabbed language all their lives, this practice causes diffi¬ 
culties ; for the grammarians give a long list of words which 
may be formed in both ways, though, from not knowing the 
real reason of the co-existence of the two forms, they are unable 
to pronounce which of the two is correct. Nouns in short 
and of all three genders make no change in the plural, being 
rare in the vulgar speech, and consequently not the subject of 
any regular development from Prakrit. Masculines, except 
those in a, do not change in the plural. This is a practice which 
seems to run through all the languages to a greater or less 
degree, as has been remarked under Hindi; and aU neuters 
of whatever class have a tendency towards 1 ? or its prolonged 
form i;. Finally, feminines in t; and ^ form their plurals in 
^ and ^ respectively, in which we may see the Prakrit plural 
ending changed into a, as in Hindi singulars. Prakrit, 
however, does not dislike the hiatus; it makes plurals 

from singulars where Marathi hardens the 

stem-vowel into its semivowel, and uses <4^(41'. 

Sindhi is quite as multiform, though less irregular than 
Marathi. The masc. in u, corresponding to the consonantally 
terminated noun of the other languages, forms its nom. pi. in a, 
shortened from the Prakrit pi. of nouns in o whose plural ends 
in a, as pl- Trum 2 >p (p. 105) points out very 

justly, that as the singular ending in « is shortened from Pr. o, 
it is consistent that the plural form should be shortened also; 
though I cannot agree with him in thinking that the Hindi and 
P. have done the same, as Old-H. makes the nom. pl. of this 
class in ani, which has been subsequently rejected, and which, 
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as we have already shown, is derived from the Skr. neut. pi. in 
The feminines of this class ending in a and i have 
separate forms; those in a, being shortened from Skr. feminines 
in d, like the corresponding class in Marathi, take either an 
or un. The former of these is to be accounted for, in my 
opinion, in the same way as Panjabi feminines of the type 
ara', pi. 31^, by the passing over of the Prakrit neuter ending 
into the fern., and not, as Trumpp suggests, by rejecting 
the 0 of the Pr. pi. form because this process would not 

account for the anuswara. It is true that M. forms like 

have rejected the o of Pr. but then 

they have not taken the anuswara, which S. has. I therefore 
think it more correct to connect Sindhi in this particular with 
its neighbour Panjabi, than with distant Marathi. 

The other form of the pi. in ^ is common to all fern, nouns 
in the language. No satisfactory reason for this form has been 
shown. Even if we admit that the o of Pr. plurals has been 
changed to u, this does not account for the anuswara, which 
is too important a feature to have crept in by accident. It may 
have been extended to the nominative from the oblique cases 
of the Apabhransa pi. (see Lassen, p. 464), as is often the case 
in other languages. The remaining masculine nouns do not 
change in the plural. 

§ 46. Our next business is with the oblique forms, and this 
is perhaps the most intricate and difficult part of the inquiry. 
The oblique forms are, like the nominatives plural, remains of 
the synthetical declension of the Prakrits, and the mystery is 
not so much what they are, as how they came to assume their 
present shapes. 

We must start from a fact, patent enough in the Romance 
languages, but not quite so patent in their Indian congeners, 
though even in them it can be established by illustrations as 
well as assumed from analogy. It is this, that at an early 
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period the distinctive case-endings of the synthetic system be¬ 
came confused, and one was often used for another. Some 
examples of this practice in mediaeval Latin were given at 
p. 113 of Yol. I. Now in the Prakrits the first step was the 
total loss of the dative, and the substitution for it of the geni¬ 
tive. The forms of the other cases also began to approach 
nearer to one another by degrees as they lost the distinctness of 
Sanskrit, so that in time much confusion crept in, and the 
terminations, which had been originally very different, all 
merged eventually into one form, which constitutes the oblique 
of the modern noun. The languages show their consciousness 
of the fact that the oblique form is a relic of the various cases 
(other than the nominative) of the old inflectional noun, by 
adding the particles which they now employ to indicate cases 
to this oblique form, and not to the nominative or direct form. 

It is not, in my opinion, correct to derive the oblique from 
any special case of the Prakrit; it rather results from a general 
fusion of all the cases. I am here speaking of the singular 
only; the plural oblique, though analogous to the singular, 
must be traced separately. Taking first the ordinary Sanskrit 
a-stem, which comprises a very large majority of the nouns in 
the language, it appears that, after the rejection of the dative, 
the Maharashtri, or principal Prakrit dialect, retained only the 
following scheme of case-endings. N. o, Acc. am, Instr. ena, 
Ab. Mo, Mu, G. assa, L. c. But the distinction between the 
N. and Acc. was early lost, and there remained, even in this the 
most Sanskritic of the Prakrits, only four forms, ena. Mo, assa, 
and e, for the oblique cases of the noun. 

Maharashtri is to a great extent confined to poetry. When 
it is used in prose, it loses some of its distinctive features, and 
assimilates to the Sauraseni, the principal prose dialect. In 
this latter the ablative is found to end in u, and dhi, and in 
the Magadhi, the genitive has also begun to draw towards this 
type, exhibiting the termination ah. In the dialect of the 
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Saptasataka the ablative terminates in ado, but has also the 
forms a, do, uu, and uhi. The Bhagavati has a very similar 
range of case-endings. 

It is, however, especially to the Apabhransa dialect that we 
must look with regard to the modem languages, as this dialect 
seems in most respects to be the truest representative of an 
actually spoken dialect. Here we find a still greater fusion of 
case-endings, abl. adii, dhe ; gen. dhe, aho ; loc. e, i, uhin. 

Here we must stop as regards Prakrit, for at this point we 
reach the gap of many centuries which has not yet been bridged 
over. When we come to the beginning of the modern period, 
all case-endings have been lost in most of the languages. The 
work of fusion went on during that obscure period, and wo have 
no means of discovering how it proceeded. 

It is nest specially to be noticed that Old-Hindi possesses 
a singular crude form ending in f^, which is applied without 
distinction to all cases of the singular. This form takes us back 
to at least three cases of the Apabhransa, namely, the ablative, 
genitive, and locative, and virtually includes four, as the dative 
was already fused into the genitive. The universality of appli¬ 
cation of this termination in will be seen more clearly when 
we come to the Pronoun, which in all languages retains archaic 
forms with peculiar tenacity. But also in the noun its use is 
very frequent; thus Chand employs it as a dative, or sign of 
“ direction towards,” in 

11 

“For what cause, Eishi, hast thou come to the house?” 

—Pr. E. i. 45. 


And as an ablative in 

^ II 

“Who (am I) from what race sprung.”— tb. i. 167. 


Tulsi Das has numerous examples, as ^71 iff 
“Having seen Sita speak (to her);” 
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“ tells the story of them in brief” ^ 

having told all that tale from the beginning.” 

1^0w it wdl be observed that in the general fusion of forms 
the only two types that remain are the instrumental in ena, 
which is not changed as far as the data for classical Prakrit go, 
and the ablative-genitive-locative-dative in alii; but by the 
simple process of the elision of the we get di, which naturally 
slides into e. The transition is well shown in the scraps of the 
later Apabhransa dialect preserved in old Gujarati, thus— 

^ frit TTWTOT II 
11^ <4)l<!n 

“A hundred and eight (kinds of) knowledge were in the head of Kavan, 
Not one knowledge profited him at the time of the destruction of 
Lanka.”* 

Here is the genitive formed by adding to the noun 

the termination Skr. rR (Pr. TRg'), by which the noun is changed 
into an adjective, and agrees with the governing noun in 
number, gender, and case. (for giin%) being in the 

locative, the termination of the adjectival genitive must be in 
the oblique form to agree with it, and fftOT therefore used, 
in which a'i shows as the shortened form from dhi. At a later 
stage of the language this is written 7)%. 

The instrumental retains its form of ena in Chand only in 
Gatha passages; but even in them, for the sake of his metre, 
he often rejects the na, leaving only the e, and this again he 
sometimes modulates into aya. 

Prom the above considerations it results that the distinctive 
features of the case-endings in Sanskrit all, in course of time, 
melted down into one form distinguished by the ending dhi, ai, 
or e. We thus account for the fact that in Hindi and Panjabi 

^ “Gujarati bhashano itihas/* p, 44, quoted from a poem called Munjardsa, tbe 
date of which is not given. 
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the oxytone noun in a forms its base in e, as ghora, gliore. The 
same takes place with Sindhi nouns in o, which correspond to 
Hindi oxytones in a, as ^ “ head, Hindi and Panjabi 

have only this one method of forming the oblique, and, as I have 
stated before, only employ it in oxytone nouns ending in &. 
All other nouns virtually end in a consonant, and are not there¬ 
fore open to any change; they have rejected all inflection ab¬ 
solutely. In mediseval Hindi, words of this class use the form 
ff, with no connecting vowel, as TWfW “ to Ram,” and when, 
in process of time, this affix was dropped, there remained nothing 
but the bare stem, incapable of inflection. Even in those nouns 
which, strictly speaking, end in other vowels than d, the same 
rule is followed, because these languages take no heed of final 
vowels, and in speaking, at least, reject them always ; and oven 
in writing they are of little value. 

It is in the languages of the western group—as might be 
expected—that the greatest diversity exists, and to them we 
must now turn. Sindhi takes for the general type of its 
singular oblique the vowel a, for which Trumpp hints at a 
derivation from the genitive; but we have pointed out that, 
before the period of the rise of the modern languages as such, 
the Apabhransa Prakrit had already nearly obliterated all dis¬ 
tinction between the genitive and other oblique cases, bringing 
them all down to the common form dhi. If this be the case in 
the written Apabhransa,—which, though wandering far from 
the central type of Prakrit, must stiU, as a written language, 
he supposed to have retained greater regularity than the spoken 
language,—we are justified in supposing that, in the spoken, a 
stiU more complete fusion of aU the case-endings must have 
taken place; and it is not likely that a rude pastoral race would 
carefully observe such minute distinctions as that between dhi, 
ahe, dho, and dhin. Moreover, we notice that even in the 
written language, in one case at least, the final short vowel had 
been rejected, so that the ablative ends in dh or d. Sindhi is 
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Tery prone to the shortening of vowels. Thus it would be quite 
in harmony with the general practice of the language, to pre¬ 
serve out of all these endings nothing more than short a. In 
masculine nouns ending in u, we have really the consonantal 
ending of barytones of the a-stem, and it is therefore only what 
we should expect to find that the oblique of this class should 
reject the u, which is hardly audible in pronunciation, and con¬ 
clude with a. Thus “slave,” obi. may be traced 

back to a Prakrit form nom. ^T^ft ?[T 5 > ob^- > 

^Tfr, ^TOTff, all of which in the spoken language would 
fuse into as in Hindi, and thence into and finally 

. The reason why nouns in o form their oblique in e after 
the Hindi fashion, appears to confirm the view I have taken 
of the origin of these nouns. When they owe their long final 
vowel to the fact of their being derived from Skr. oxytones, the 
presence of the accent on the final syllable prevents the termi¬ 
nations ahi, dhe, etc., from shortening their a into a ; all that 
takes place therefore is the rejection of and the termination 
thus becomes ai, which by a natural process becomes e. Sindhi 
nouns in short a and i do not differ in their oblique from the 
nom. This is a further confirmation of the view expressed above. 
The Prakrit oblique of such nouns would end in ihi, ahi; but the 
i and a belong to the stem, not to the termination; and when 
the hi is rejected, there remains nothing, so that the oblique 
cannot undergo any change. Houns in long i and u add an a 
to the stem, which is again a relic of the common form ahi 
deprived of its final hi. Long before the epoch of the formation 
of these modern cases, the Prakrit had disencumbered itself of 
the habit of making an euphonic combination between the final 
vowel of the stem and the initial vowel of the termination; thus 
the long ^ and M hold their place, unchanged by any commotions 
which might vex the termination. 

In Gujarati the only change that occurs is in the oxytone 
nouns in o, which make an obi. in d. I have often before 
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mentioned that Gujarati strikes the student as an archaic 
dialect of Hindi, whose development has been arrested by its 
isolation; and it would be consonant with this view to regard 
the oblique form in a as derived from the full Prakrit &hi, by 
simple rejection of the final hi —a process which we have shown 
to be followed by the other languages. Beyond this there is 
no further change for the oblique in Gujarati; the termination 
in e belongs to the instrumental, which will be explained here¬ 
after. 

Marathi remains to be discussed; lumbering along as usual 
with its old-world Prakrit baggage of terminations, it ofiers 
many troublesome problems to the inquirer. In nouns with a 
consonantal ending it lengthens the mute a into a : as hap, obi. 
hapd ; ghor, obi. (jJiara. In Old-Marathi the nominative of 
nouns of this class, like the corresponding class in Sindhi still, 
and Hindi and the rest in former times, ended in u, the Prakrit 
barytone o. Thus wo have and the like. The 

Marathi consequently did not consider words of this class as 
ending in a consonant, nor does it now; technically these words 
still end in short a. Not having, like the Hindi, rejected this 
final vowel, and with it all power of modifying the termination, 
it has been able to retain the oblique form in a from d/n, merely 
rejecting the hi, as in the others. This it has been able to do 
in barytones, whereas the others only preserve this ending, 
softened to e, in oxytones. Similarly in a certain class ending 
in long d, it exhibits the oblique in d; but in this case it may be 
equally correct to regard the d as merely a retention of the form 
of the nom.; and this is rendered more probable by the parallel 
case of nouns in i and u, which also, as shown in the table, have no 
separate form for the oblique. The nouns in long vowels would 
be unable to form a separate oblique, because the oblique of the 
Prakrit would merely differ from the nom. by the .addition of 
hi, as ahi, Ihi, uhi; so that when the hi came to be rejected, there 
would remain nothing. Marathi differs from Sindhi and all 
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the other languages in being still bothered with notions of 
sandhi, and still hardens the final vowel of a stem before a 
termination beginning with a vowel. Thus in a class of nouns 
ending iad, i and w, it hardens the vowel before the universal dhi 
of the oblique, making from bhdu, bhdrd and the like. In mascu¬ 
lines and neuters of this class, the Prakrit raasc. form dhi has been 
used, leaving d: thus they say, bhdvdld “to a brother,” which is 
bhdv-d{hi)-ld ; but in the fern, the Prakrit fern, is used. In 
these words so early as the Maharashtri Prakrit, the fusion of 
cases had taken place. Thus in the feminines maid, devi, bahii. 
We find only the following narrow range of endings: 

“garland,” acc.JTRf. abl. JTTWTf^. Instr. Gen. Loc. 

^“goddess,” „ 

^ “wife,” „ ^ 

The abl. differs very slightly in sound from the other oblique 
case, because e is short in Prakrit, and consequently to the 
vulgar ear the general type for the fem. oblique would be e. 
Thence it would result that in the words HTff. after the 

final vowel had recrudesced into its semivowel, the form of the 
oblique to be added would not be d, as in the masc., but e, and 
we therefore find sdsaveld, strujeld, which are sdsav-e-ld, striy- 
-e-ld. In this case the Marathi is more sensitive than the 
Prakrit, for it does not permit the hiatus where the other does. 
The principle of changing the final vowel into its semivowel 
having been once introduced, has been ignorantly extended— 
through the influence of that blind groping after analogies 

which has been so fertile a cause of change in many languages_ 

to nouns ending in d ; and as these have no semivowel of their 
own, the most frequently used of the two semivowels, has 
been applied to them, so that we get an oblique sdsanjd from 
a nom. sdsard. It is precisely on the same principle that the 
weak declension of nouns and the weak conjugation of verbs 
have gained so largely, and are still gaining, both in English and 
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German, on the old strong forms. The sixth declension in 
Marathi, namely that which we are now considering, is one of 
the weak declensions in fact, and as such has gained ground on 
the strong declensions. Another weak declension is that which 
comprises masculines and neuters in ^ and which lose their 
final vowel and form their oblique as though their nom. had 
ended in mute a, or in former times in ii. Thus rdtsaru makes 
its oblique neither vdtsaru nor vutnaram, but vdtsard, where the 
final vowel of the nom. has been ignored, and the masc. oblique 
sign d, has been added to a stem vdtsar. On analyzing the 
words which fall under this class, it becomes apparent that in 
most cases the final u, or un is a modern invention, and not 
organic. They are, first, words compounded with the Skr. 
and in which the final u is short, and might thus easily be 
confounded in Old-Marathi with barytones of the /7-8tem like 
so that they formed their oblique in d, and the 
lengthening of the final vowel of the nom. is only another 
instance of the fondness of Marathi for final long syllables: 
secondly, they are neuters ending in the diminutive syllables 
^ and which, as I have shown in § 24, are in the other 
languages ^ or and or ■^, respectively, and thus come 
rmder the head of oxytones of the n-stem, and the oblique 
would regularly be d. There is, however, very great irregularity 
and confusion on this subject, the language not having made up 
its mind as to which of the three forms available it will use. 

Jfouns ending in short a, corrupted from feminines in Skr. in 
d, of which the type is M. form their oblique by 

adding e, as This is the same rule as that followed in 

feminines in long i and d, and the e is the regular Prakrit 
oblique. Thus the Pr. obi. would be TJ'raTTI; but in this case, as 
the Marathi has lost the long d, it merely adds the e to the final 
consonant. This it does also in Tatsaraas which retain the long 
d; thus TTTfn makes Here I smell the Pandits. I suspect 

that the nom. had become TTT^T, as in Hindi, in which case the 
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form JTT^ for JTTrTBf would be regular, just as for 
but the Pandits have subsequently restored the long d. It is 
no answer to this to say that JrrfTT is found in the earliest 
writings in the language, because, in the first place, the writings 
are no guide to what the speech of those days really was; no 
Indian writer could ever resist the temptation to use grander and 
more Sanskritic words than occurred in the spoken language ; 
the attractions of the so-called sddhu IJidsha have always been 
irresistible; and, secondly, the formation of the oblique form 
took place long before the earliest writings that we have; and 
it is therefore quite possible that when the oblique in e was 
formed, the nominative in current use was HTfT. 

There is, as before stated, also another method of forming the 
oblique in use among the nouns of this class, namely that in i, 
which arises from the fact of their being derived from nouns 
which in Skr. ended in i, or i. In masculines of this class the 
oblique Prakrit is in ihi, in feminines it is in ie, both of which 
have left in Marathi only L Examples of this class are the 
following: 


Skr. wHT 

“fire,” 

PR. NOM. 

PR. OBL. 

M. NOM. 

M. OBL. 

WJfl-. 

Skr. 

“belly,” 




O'. 

Skr. ‘ 

‘fist,” 





Skr. 

“assembly,” 






This last word is almost a Tatsama; it would be completely so 
had it not lost the final i in the nominative; it is used in the sense 
of “ talk, gossip, conversation,” also of “an aflPair, case, business.” 

§ 47. We now come to the oblique forms of the plural, which 
are in all respects simpler and more uniform than those of the 
singular. Hindi has but one form for all classes of nouns, 
namely which must, I think, be distinctly referred to the 
genitive of the older languages. Sanskrit forms the genitive 
of the «-stem in ■^IHi for all three genders; the nom. and acc. 
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plural of tte neuter end also in cLni, wliicli I have shown to be 
the origin of the nom. pi. in Hindi. The similarity of the 
genitive ending to that of the nom. has perhaps led to its 
preservation for the oblique eases, as in the period when the old 
inflectional case-endings had died out, and the use of the modern 
particles had hardly become fixed, there would be no distinction 
between the difierent cases of the plural; and Chand accordingly, 
as pointed out previously, uses such forms as both 

for nom. and ohl. plural. In his Gatha passages, where he 
employs archaic constructions, we find a genitive in ^if, as in 

^ II 

“The sweet sound (made) by the anklets of women." —Pr. E. i. 17. 

instrumental of a 

fern, form «TT-) 

Prakrit, in the principal dialect, makes its genitive in 
and extends this form to all classes of nouns, totally rejecting 
the Skr. genitive in dm used in so many bases. In fact the 
terminations of the «-stem have, as a rule, completely over¬ 
ridden and supplanted aU the others. Hindi has rejected the 
final anuswara of the Pr. and turned the n into anuswara, and 
this rejection and softening are the probable causes of the 
present form in the long vowel o having its origin in an 
efibrt to. compensate for the loss of the n. Panjabi, which is not 
so sensitive, retains simply ^ for the oblique plural. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the Pr. genitive is the origin 
of these forms, because the other cases have a different type 
altogether. Thus the Maharashtri has instr. in ehi or ehin, abl. 
in sunto or hinto, loc. in esu, estin ; and though the Aprabhansa 
has a different range of endings, yet they do not, on the one 
hand, approach the Skr. genitive, nor afford, on the other hand, 
materials for the construction of the Hindi oblique pL, the long 
0 of which is in my opinion to be aecounted for by a still 
further lengthening of long &, a letter which occurs only in the 
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genitive. That the Hindi form is comparatively modem is 
shown by the fact of its not occurring in any of the middle-age 
poets, in whose writings the form in ^rf%, or , is used 
for the oblique as well as for the nom. This is why I referred 
at the beginning of this section to the similarity between the 
nom. neuter in ani and the gen. of all three genders in dnhn. 
I believe that this similarity is the cause why no separate form 
for the oblique was struck out for so many centuries. It is a 
further confirmation of this view, that Gujarati, with its arrested 
development, has no oblique form for the plural, nor have 
Bengali and Oriya, both of which languages must have sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the central Hindi type certainly earlier 
than A.D. 1400, as we find Bidyapati in A.d. 1433 in full 
possession of a distinct set of forms. The Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi also does not possess the form in but makes its 
oblique plural still in Kfif, as ^iT, etc.; so also the Marwari 
dialect, which uses only which, like the Panjabi form, is the 
legitimate descendant of Ohand’s plural in W»T. 

By the aid of this view the terminations in use in Sindhi are 
also explainable. The Apabhransa dialect, which is more 
especially connected with Sindhi, has fused all its plural endings 
into a small range of forms, as instr. ehin, ahin, ihin, uhin, abl. 
ahun, gen. ahan, nom. and acc. dii. Only the loc. retains a 
distinct shape usu; and even in this, when we remember the 
facility with which Sindhi changes € into ?, it becomes 
probable that a form dhu would not be long in making its 
appearance. Later Apabhransa genitive forms in ihcn, uhen, are 
also found; so that we really get as materials for the Sindhi 
oblique little more than one form with trifling variations. 
The oldest and fullest form of the oblique in this language ends 
in fif preceded in each class of nouns by the final vowel of the 
stem. Hero wo have the «I or ^ of the Skr. forms and 

^rrftr and fused together. The other forms 
I^, are readily deduced from the Apabhransa forms ^ and*^. 
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the vowel preceding which is merely a variant derived from the 
final vowel of the stem. 

Precisely similar are the Marathi forms, which are strictly 
analogous to the singular oblique forms of each class, only 
differing by the insertion of anuswara, which evidently points 
back to the l!f of the Pr. gen., and preceded in each instance by 
the phonetic peculiarities which mark the singular. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that in both singular and 
plural the terminations of the oblique descend from a general 
form produced by the fusion of all the oblique cases of Sanskrit; 
but there is this difference between the two numbers, that 
whereas in the singular no one case has retained its individual 
existence, or impressed its own .special type upon the modern 
nouns, in the plural the genitive, by virtue of a special strength 
of type, and by its similarity to the neuter nom., which had 
usurped the place of the other nominatives, has preserved its 
individuality, and in a great majority of classes absorbed into 
itself the other cases. It might also, however, be said that to a 
certain extent, even in the singular, the genitive has had the 
preponderance, as the form in ff , although its earliest appear¬ 
ance in Prakrit is in the capacity of an ablative, is yet more 
easily derivable from the Skr. gen. in than from any other 
classical form. Thus, although the universal written Prakrit 
termination is yet it is phonetically more natural that a 

form should have arisen, which—by the operation of the 
tendency to change ^ into f, a tendency which certainly exists 
in all the languages, though more extensively in the western 
members of the group—would become It must be noted, 

also, that the change took place at a time when these western mem¬ 
bers were most powerful—Eastern Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya, 
not having then arisen. The period of the origin of these 
forms cannot be put later than the seventh century, when the 
decay of Buddhism brought about those great linguistic changes 
which laid the foundation of the modern languages; and at that 
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epoch the eastern parts of India were, as far as we know, com¬ 
paratively sparselj”^ peopled by men of Aryan race. A phonetic 
change, therefore, of the character we are now discussing, would 
naturally be in accordance with the tendencies and peculiarities 
of the western tribes who then constituted the immense majority 
of the Aryans. 

§ 48. The forms of the oblique are not, however, the only 
traces which still survive of the old Sanskrit inflections. 
Simplest of all of these, the locative, which ended in has held 
its own down to the present day in many languages. In the 
Oriya poems this locative exists, as “ in the village,” afifq 
“in Gop,” though it has now been superseded by the analytical 
locative formed by^, and modem Oriya uses or 
in the latter of these 3T= WR- 

In Bengali it still survives, as in “in anger,” *1% “in 
fear,” in a chariot.” Here also, as in Oriya, the tendency 
to an analytical construction led at an early date to the addition 
of the particle so that in Kasi Das’s Mahabharat forms 
occur, although pleonastic, and often more with 
the sense of an ablative. After nouns ending in long d, this 
ending takes phonetically the form of as “ in a 

horse;” but after nouns in other vowels, the modern termination 
% is more usual. 

Hindi does not know this locative form: having adopted e as 
the oblique ending for the only class of nouns in which it 
admits a separate oblique form, there was no room in its system 
for the special locative. Gujarati regularly retains it in all 
cases, with complete disregard of phonetic combinations, so that 
it is added to nouns ending in a vowel quite as freely as to those 
which end in a consonant. Thus we have IT “ in a custom,” 
in a tent;” but in nouns of the masc. o-class, in which 
the oblique differs from the nom., the change of termination is 
possible, and they consequently write “in a day.” So 
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also in the plural, which universally terminates in o, the e of 
the locative is added, giving oe, no account being taken of the 
fact that the locative of fhe plural in Sanskrit ends in tyj. 
This is the way with the modern languages. Having got into 
their heads the idea that a certain termination is typical of a 
certain case, they stick it on to their nouns all round, over¬ 
riding the more intricate distinctions of the older' languages, 
and thus gaining in simplicity and regularity. 

Marathi has a locative in universally employed in the 
older poets, but now going by degrees out of use. The form 
is the same for both singular and plural, and appears to have 
arisen from the Pr. locative in which in Bhugavati 

appears as or as Weber reads it The later form 

was probably , which, by rejection of the a, is, strictly 

speaking, a portion of the stem, and throwing forward the 
anuswara, becomes f^. Marathi has by degrees got rid of the 
as in the similarly constructed forms of the oblique, and the 
lengthening of the final vowel is the usual Marathi custom. 
It agrees in practice with Gujarati, in using the singular form 
for the plural also. This may be pointed out as another instance 
of the preference of the Prakrits and modern languages for the 
older or pronominal declension, as this termination comes ulti¬ 
mately from forms like } 

Panjabi resembles Marathi in having a locative in which, 
however, is not restricted to the plural, and is not of very 
general use ; thus, “ in houses,’ ’ I’stY “ in hands.” In the 
singular, a locative in is occasionally found, as but 

this is more strictly an ablative, and I suspect we have here, 
not a relic of a synthetical case, but an abraded particle, as will 
be explained in another place. 

* The corrupt Konkani of Goa uses a locative in as TTf^“ on the hank,” from 
cf^, Skr. where classical M. would have (Burnell’s Specimens of 

S. Indian Dialects, Mangalore, 1872.) This is probably 'oniy a shortening of the 
Skr. locative in IJ. 
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In Sindhi there is a locative, but only in nouns of the M-class 
(=mute a). It ends in i, shortened probably from the Skr. e, 
as in and not, as Trumpj) writes, identical \i’ith the locative 
termination /, because this latter is not used in the declension of 
nouns of the «-stem, from which the Sindhi ?<-stems descend. 
Moreover, the declensional forms of the «-stem have to so great 
an extent swallowed up those of all the other stems, that we are 
hardlj'justified in looking to any forms but those of the a-stew, 
unless it be the old pronominal forms of words like 

Besides the locative, several of the languages have also a relic 
of the old synthetical instrumental. This case in Skr. ended in 
the o-stem in ena; and Marathi retains this form shortened into 
If, as “ by a weapon,” “ by a house.” Inasmuch, how¬ 
ever, as this termination is identical with that of the nom. pi. 
of neuter nouns, it has become customary to use a pleonastic 
construction by the addition of one of the modern particles 
“ by means of,” so that they would now write 
“by means of a weapon.” Here, in consequence of the back¬ 
wardness of Marathi, we are enabled to see in force a process 
which has occurred in the other languages also at a former 
time, namely, the gradual wearing away of the synthetical 
case-ending, and the consequent necessity for employing a 
particle to bring out the meaning more clearly. 

Old-Bengali possessed also an instrumental ending in e, pro¬ 
bably arising from the rejection of the na of em. This ending, 
being identical with that of the locative, was abandoned by 
degrees in favour of an analytical construction with particles, 
though it is even now occasionally used in colloquial language. 
Instances from Bidyapati, the oldest Bengal poet (born a.d. 1433, 
died 148-5), are as follows; ^ “ that a 

virtuous woman becomes unchaste through love.”— Padakalpata- 
ru, 980. vrr “in my mind I nothing 

counted, being foolish through that love.”—Pad 982. 

^51 “ love has adorned his bow with lamp-black.” 
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— 1‘ad. 80. fsjal ■^TRf•! “ having made itself a seat 

by means of its own new leaves.”— Pad. 1450. Kabi Kankan 
(a.d. 1544) also uses this case frequently, as ^THTT 

“ from without aU hung down their heads through 
shame.”— Ckandi, 149.' In the same way it is used in many 
later poets, so that the existence of the form is well established, 
though it has been banished from the modern literary style. 

Gujarati retains this form of the instrumental in ordinary use, 
though it, like M. and B., has felt it necessary to have recourses 
to separate particles to define the meaning more fully. In this 
latter case, it is, as usual, pleonastic, having, besides the simple 
form “by a god,” also the forms and as 

well as With its usual disregard of the hiatus, Gujarati 

adds this e to the final vowel of nouns ending in i and u, also 
to the plural in o, as shown by the examples given in § 41. 
No traces of a separate instrumental remain in H. or P., though 
Chand in Gatha passages uses the Skr, forms, as stated above. 

Sindhi is the only language which possesses a synthetic 
ablative, as “country,” abl. with variant forms 

All these clearly proceed from the Sanskrit 
abl. in as which in Pr. becomes first or 

then '^’3, and in Apabhransa also '-ill#. The variant forms ' 
merely testify to the unsettled state of this rude language, in 
which, from lack of literary cultivation, dialectic forms abound. 
It would seem that while the most correct form is the 

most used is %ff, and the anunasika appears to be nothing 
more than a modern inorganic addition, such as Sindhi is fond | 
of. The first of the two nasals in is also ammasika, and i 
is merely the. Sindhi method of softening a hiatus. Inasmuch 
as this form is purely synthetic, and not a mere case-particle, it 
naturally takes the place of the final vowel of the nom.; if it 
were a case-particle, it would not do so, but would simply be 

* This is the page of the Calcutta ed. by Gopal Chandra Chakravarti, 1278, B.S. 
(1871). 
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appended to the oblique form. The form of the nom. represents 
the nom. of Prakrit and Sanskrit. Thus is the modem 
fom of Skr. the Sindhi abl. or represents on 

the other hand Skr. «niTff> and has never had anything to do 
with the nom. «r^. It is, therefore, not a correct way of 
putting it to say that the final vowel of the nominative is 
changed or dropped before this ending; on the contrary, it 
should be said that this case is derived direct from the cor¬ 
responding case of the older language. In nouns which end 
in ii, the ablative case results from the custom already 

adverted to, of using the case-endings of the Skr. «-stem for 
nouns of all classes. In Sanskrit, while formed its abl. 
•RTTfl, made, not but •RTT:, made its abl. 

^«rr:; but aU this was too complicated for the rustic folk. By 
far the larger number of the nouns in their language were of the 
type and the minority were soon made to follow that type 
too. So it came to pass that in Apabhransa the common abl. 
ended in hu or he, with the final vowel of the stem preceding it, 
as or •T^?, , or o^. Sindhi goes a step 

further than this. It knows only one form, and this it 

simply sticks on to the stem, merely shortening the final vowel 
by the weight of the termination; thus, “rope,” abl. 

“wild beast,” Thus that which was 

a bona-fide synthetical case in nouns of the «-stem, becomes 
almost a separate case-affix or particle in other nouns. This is, 
in my opinion, not an isolated instance of this process. If my 
method of interpretation be correct, there are, as we shall see 
when we come to the case-particles, several other instances of 
bona-fide synthetical case-endings having been broken off from 
the stem and used as particles. In the plural, this ending has 
come to be regarded quite as a particle, and is appended to the 
oblique form of the noun, as “from houses,” which is the 

obi. +'^. It is easily seen that this ending has no business 
at all in the plural, as it represents distinctly the Skr. singular 
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form ; but so strong is the tendency to extend the use of 
one good simple form to all possible cases and classes, that no 
hesitation was felt in tacking the case-sign of an ablative 
singular on to a form derived from a genitive plural, in order 
to compose an ablative plural! 

§ 49. In striking contrast to the wide range of synthetical 
forms observable in Marathi and the western languages, stands 
out the naked simplicity of the Bengali and Oriya, which have 
scarcely any variations of the stem. With the exception of the 
now almost obsolete form in e, which did duty at once for 
instrumental, locative in the singular, and nominative in the 
plural, Oriya has no modifications of any kind; and Bengali 
has but one, the nom. plural in era or rd. The question then 
arises, what is the reason of this difference ? Why should two 
members of the group have so thoroughly emancipated them¬ 
selves from the trammels of the old system, while the others 
are still so tightly bound up in them.'' The question seems 
to be parallel to that of the difference between English and 
German, the former of which has altogether rejected, while the 
latter has very largely retained, a s}'nthetical type. In the case 
of English, whose development lies open before us, we can see 
the influence of the Norman race,—a race kindred in blood, and 
originally kindred in speech, to the subjects of Harold whom 
they conquered, but who had been put through a preliminary 
training by a long sojourn in France, as though purposely to 
fit them for the task of raising our rough English fathers to 
their present high position in the world. To the manly vigour of 
the old Norse pirate, the descendants of Holf had added the grace 
and polish of the vivacious Frenchman. With that teachableness 
which was so pre-eminently "their characteristic, they had sucked 
in all the sweetness and light which Europe then had to give. 
They came amongst us as a leaven of cultivation, and they 
made us. what we are. On our language they worked a mighty 
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change; and it is to this that I would especially draw attention. 
They taught us by degrees to throw away all terminations as 
useless, retaining only a very few which were absolutely necessary. 
Under their guidance, the language softened and simplified itself 
amazingly. Gender was the first thing to go, artificial gender 
especially; even natural gender remained only in a few objects, 
and those indicated by uniform and regular methods. The 
numerous systems of forming the plural all fused into the 
addition of -es or -s to the singular, and the case-endings dis¬ 
appeared, till at last our language stood forth clear and active 
like a trained athlete with his loins girt for the running.* 

It is something of this sort of influence that we should be dis¬ 
posed to seek for in Bengali and Oriya, and the difficulty of the 
inquiry is that we cannot find it. We may, however, guess at 
it, and there are scintillations afibrded us out of the gloom of 
Indian history which confirm our guesses, till at some points 
they almost touch on certainty. The first of these is the fact, 
now almost beyond a doubt, of the very modern character of 
Bengali. The earliest writers in that language, the Vaishnava 
poets, use a language so much akin to Bhojpuri and the dialects 
spoken in the eastern parts of the area occupied by the Hindi 
dialects, as to force on us the conclusion that the Bengali itself 
is nothing more than a dialect of Eastern Hindi. It is not till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century that we come to any¬ 
thing sufficiently marked to deserve the name of a separate 
language. How long before that time, we know that Hindi had 
cast aside the greater portion of its synthetic machinery. The ' 
only relic of the modifications of the stem consists of the e of the 
oblique of d-stems, as in obi. But it has before been 

noticed that down to a late period this form was not fixed, and 
the oblique ended vaguely in a/ii.' After a-stems this would 
naturally take the form ahi; and the rejection of the hi, which 

‘ See on this subject Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. i. pp. 694, 709 (first ed.), 
and Bapp, Comp. Gram. Verbal-Organismua, toI. iii. p. 163 . 
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we have seen was a common process in all the languages, would 
leave an oblique base in d for the d-stems, and in a (mute) for 
the a-stems; or, in other words, there would he no difference 
between the nominative and oblique. Further, it must be 
remembered that Bengali descends from the peasant language 
of Bihar, in which, as I tnow from long residence in those 
parts, it is not customary to form the oblique of the d-stem in e, 
as it is in classical Hindi. The rustic of those regions will say 
ghord ko instead of ghore ko. The classical Hindi is not based 
on the speech of the eastern area, but on that of the western, 
and especially of the regions round about Delhi and Agra. It 
is not surprising therefore that Bengali, an offshoot of the rustic 
dialect of the eastern area, should be ignorant of this peculiar 
custom. The crude form in ff is very common in the 
Vaishnava poets, as dnahi “to another” {anga), premahi “in 
love,” karahi “in hand,” and the like. Perhaps the rejection, 
so universally occurring, of the hi, arose from its being con¬ 
founded with the common particle “indeed,” and so being 
regarded as a mere emphatic addition easily rejected without 
altering the sense. If Bengali had attained an independent 
existence as a separate language at the early period when the 
other languages were passing through the stage of transition 
from synthesis to analysis, it would probably have struck out a 
course of action for itself. During all that period, however, 
Bengal was but thinly peopled, and its language was identical 
with Hindi, and it therefore partook of the changes which went 
on in that language. Its independent existence dates from a 
time when the sentiment of the necessity for indicating various 
relations of the noun by modifications in the terminal syllable 
had entirely passed away, and it does not therefore partake of 
any such changes. This modernness of Bengali must always 
be kept in mind in considering its present structure, because in 
recent times the language has been so overlaid with words 
borrowed from Sanskrit, in their Tatsama shape, that scholars 
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unacquainted with historical facts have been led to regard it as 
that member of the Aryan group which most closely approaches 
to the old classical speech, and to give it the position which is 
held by Italian in the Romance group. It is time that this 
misunderstanding should be removed. If we strip Bengali of 
all the Sanskrit words which have been brought into it during 
the last fifty years, and examine minutely its grammatical forms, 
and the true peasant vocabulary, we shall find that it is more 
removed from Sanskrit than any of its sisters, and it will stand 
out in its true light as a coarse rustic dialect destitute of refine¬ 
ment and precision. 

With regard to Oriya, the same remarks hold good. We 
know from history that the Oriya race did not enter Orissa from 
the north, through Bengal, but from the west, across the moun¬ 
tains which separate it from the southern limits of Bihar. Many 
of the words of the language have the Bihar type of Hindi, and 
resemble Bengali only in those rpspects in which Bengali itself 
resembles Hindi. If we place the immigration of the greater 
part of the present Aryan element into Orissa at the beginning 
of the tenth century a.d., on the decay of Buddhism, it will 
result that the language which they brought with them from 
the valley of the Ganges must have been already to a great 
extent analytical; and their subsequent long isolation will account 
for the retention of forms which the onward march of the parent 
Hindi has long ago discarded. 

In both these languages there is also great reason to suspect 
non-Aryan influence. Recent inquiries into the component ele¬ 
ments of the Hindu population in both provinces lead to the 
conclusion that a large portion is still, and has always been, 
non-Aryan. In fact, it would not be going too far to describe 
the inhabitants of Bengal and Orissa as aboriginal non-Aryans 
converted to Hinduism by, and mixed up with, an immigrant 
element of Gangetic Aryans, whose language, religion, and 
physical type they have, notwithstanding their political in- 
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feriority, largely and deeply influenced. When the scholar 
whose non-Aryan dictionary has led us to expect a non-Aryan 
grammar from his pen, shall have given to the world the result 
of his labours, we shall be in a position to measure the extent 
to which the wild hill tribes and rude fishermen of the coast 
have reacted upon their invaders. At present we are not able 
to do more than hint at the existence of such influence ; we can 
point out neither its direction nor extent. 

§ 50. Marathi possesses a process peculiar to itself as far as 
the seven languages which we are working at are concerned, 
but which is also apparent in some of the cognate dialects which 
it has been necessary to exclude from the present inquiry, as 
Kashmiri and Pashto. In our seven languages the changes 
which take place in the stem are confined to the termination, 
but in Marathi a class of words exists in which internal modifica¬ 
tion is found. These are principally feminines in formed 
from masculines in t;, examples of w'hich have been given in 
§ 35. These words either reject the long i altogether in the 
oblique, or retain it shortened to i, or change it to its semi¬ 
vowel Thus, Skr. M. “a female devotee,” 

obi. where the i is shortened according to Molesworth ; 

or where it is changed to a according to Stevenson; 

and in either case the oblique termination in i is added, as in 
nouns of the form obi. In cases like this it w’ould 

probably be more logical to say that the noun retains its correct 
form in the oblique, while in the nom. it is lengthened in accord¬ 
ance with Marathi custom. 

There is a large class of these words, and many others not 
derived from are treated in the same way without regard 
to their gender; thus, 

(m.) “ rat,” obi. and even 

(/•) “flour,” „ sometimes c^tljc^. 

(a.) “ ear of corn,” „ 
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The Sanskrit originals of these words are or dm!"* 

or and MSflU3| respectively, so that the oblique represents 

the older form more accurately than the nominative does. The 
practice has even been extended to words of Persian origin, so 
deeply seated in the popular mind is the principle of analogy. 
Thus, ^ „ -s _ 

“a pack-saddle.” M. > obi. 

** reverence.” M. »» d 1^*1 and ■ 

“ a chain-bo'v.” M. 

Similarly, in a large number of nouns of all three genders, a 
long u in the final syllable is changed to a ; as, 

Skr. “ sprout.” M. ■«{«*<;, obi. • 

“ arrangement.” M. “ trick,” obi. • 

“fly.” M. JTT^^, obi. 

In all these words, and they are tolerably numerous, there is no 
authority in the derivation for the long m ; and the form of the 
oblique, in consequence, is due to the slightness of the difference 
in the vulgar pronunciation between the three short vowels. 
The above process, it must be explained, is only applicable to 
words where the vowel is preceded by a consonant ; when it is 
preceded by another vowel, phonetic considerations induce a 
different process. I; becomes hardened to and ^ to in 
such cases, at least in the Konkani dialect. In the Dakhini it 
is more usual to shorten the vowel, as “woman,” obi. 

Konkani Dakhini Thus Tuka says. 

I ftt II 

“ Quoth Tuka, thus the good wife breaks out, sobbing she weeps and 
at times laughs.”—^Abhanga, 567, 3. 

And of words in ^^135 “temide,” obi. Eonk. ^qcbl, Dakh. 
^^331; as again from Tukaram— 

arm ^^35! 

“Sings in the temple before the god.”—Abb. 569, 3. 
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Of the two forms, the Dakhini, which merely shortens the 
vowel, is the older and more natural; the Konkani agrees with 
what I have called above the weak declension of Marathi, which 
bears evident signs of being comparatively modern. It is, 
perhaps, a sign of the increased tendency to Sanskritize, that 
the old hiatus, which neither Prakrit nor any of the modems 
objected to, should have begun to be replaced by the semivowel. 

§ 51. In noticing the peculiar ablative of Sindhi, I said that 
it was not an isolated instance of an inflectional case-ending 
having been detached and used as a case-particle. The other 
instances of the same process must now be exhibited, as holding 
a middle place between purely synthetical terminations, such 
as those of the locative and instrumental of Gujarati, Sindhi, 
and other languages, and purely analytical methods of indicating 
cases, such as the particles and the like. They owe 

their existence to the tendency, arising out of the general con¬ 
fusion and abrasion of case-endings, towards adopting for all 
cases one good strong form of the older language. It is the 
Darwinian principle of the “survival of the fittest,” noticed in 
regard to the phonesis of the group at p. 27 of Vol. I., and by 
virtue of which the strong forms of the neuter nom. pi., and the 
common gen. pi. ’WfH and have usurped aU the cases of 

all three genders of the plural in Hindi and Panjabi. In the 
Sindhi ablative the form or is purely synthetical for the 
««-8tem, but it has, strictly speaking, no business with any other 
stem; yet it has been applied to all stems indifferently. Conse¬ 
quently, in all but the u- and o-stems, which descend from the 
Skr. fl-stem, it is Do longer a relic of the purely synthetical 
system, but has half migrated into a case-particle. On the other 
hand, it cannot be classed with case-particles, as kd, ke, ki, because 
these latter are modern formations, not derivable from any case¬ 
ending of Skr. or Prakrit, but independent words fused down into 
particles. I would therefore put these forms into a separate class. 
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and call them quasi-synthetical forms; synthetical they are by 
origin, being derived from Skr. or Pr. case-endings; but they are 
not so in the manner of their employment, being used frequently 
in places where neither Skr. nor Pr. would use them, and some¬ 
times even quite detached from the noun, and used with the 
oblique stem, which itself contains all that is left of the syn¬ 
thetical case-ending. 

The first of these forms to be noticed is the Marathi ablative 
sign which is now used as a case-particle, and appended to 
the oblique stem, as sing, pi. ; it is sometimes 

contracted still further into ^r«f, and combined with the nom. 
form, as • Lassen has long ago identified this form with 
the Prakrit ablative plural, which has two forms, and 

from a fusion of both arises This form is found in 

Early-Hindi. Thus Chand,^ II “How far 
is it from Ajmer?”-—Pr. E. i. 178, and gT ^rflr M 

“Quoth the Siddh, ‘from what city?’”— ih. i. 184. Here we 
have two forms, ^ and in the former of which the 

softening of the nasal into anuswara is compensated for by 
lengthening the vowel, and in the latter the anuswara has been 
shifted forward on to the last syllable. Lassen points out that 
these two forms are both pleonastic or composite, that in ffwft 
being composed of the tennination of the plur. instrumental f^, 
and that in of the plural locative ending ij, with the 

particle (ft, from Skr. jpg;, an adverbial particle with an ablative 
meaning, generally indicating “ from a place.” The form-ffSfiY 
thus means “from by,” and is a causal ablative; that in Wnfl is 
“from in,” and is a local ablative. Of course, with the fusion of 
the two forms into one, this distinction was lost, and, what is 
more important for our purpose, the distinction of number was ' 
by degrees lost too, so that in Old-H. and M. we have this 
ending used for singular as well as plural. M. has rejected the 
final ffY, and lengthened the vowel, and the anuswara not being 
merely the aniintxaika or nasal breathing, but a method of writing 
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•f as the first member of a nexus, having been restored to its full 
form, the result is the form 

In Ifepali, a Hindi dialect of the eastern area, carried into 
the mountains by the last king of Simranw and his followers, 
when they fled there on the capture of their country by Tughlak 
Shah in 1322 a.d., occurs the ablative form “ from,” which 
may be, perhaps, connected with this form by a reverse process. 
If hinto and sunto could be fused into hunto, they could just as 
easily becoifie sinto, and this form would result in sit. Nepali 
has not yet been studied scientifically, and its phonesis is as yet 
imperfectly known. In a brief memorandum on the language 
which I have,' a tendency to favour the palatal sounds is observ¬ 
able, as in “ ye,” H. rflT, and the like ; it is not therefore 
improbable that the form sinto would be preferred to hunto ; 
and by a people so far east as the Nepalis, the preference for 
f over ^ would not be felt. There is, however, another theory, 
which would derive sit from Skr. . This is open to the 
objection that means "with,” whereas sit means "from.” 
As_ matters at present stand, I do not venture to decide for eithef 
theory, but leave the matter sub Judice, but with a preference 
for the former. 

To return to Marathi. There is an older form of this case in 
the existence of which would seem to militate 
against Lassen’s theory, as it is scarcely possible that hunto 
should have become hunhjan. To this it may be answered, first, 
that these two forms occur in poetry, and the lengthening may 
be due to metrical causes; and, secondly, a confusion has pro¬ 
bably arisen in the popular mind between this form and that of 
the Prakrit gerund in Skr. in In this fonn also the 

old M. adds ^f, as in the word “ sobbing” (Skr. 

perhaps Pr. in the quotation from Tukaram 

^ And for which 1 beg to express my obligations to Dr. Wright, Residency Surgeon 
at Kathraando, who courteously complied with my request for information, by sending 
this note drawn up by a Nepali Pandit. 
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in the last section, though modern IT. now rejects this termina¬ 
tion, and would write This does not seem to be 

organic, but a mere fashion of a certain period. There is always 
an element of confusion in words beginning with hu or ho, on 
account of their resemblance to the substantive verb which 
has from an early period sounded ho. It is then possible that 
the form hunto was regarded as a tense of ho “ to be,” and the 
shortened form hiin would be confounded with the gerund 
and as this latter was subjected to lengthening into 
so the ablative form may easily have been at the 
same period lengthened to The principle of false 

analogies here at work is to be found constantly in all depart¬ 
ments of language, and to it may be ascribed numberless eccen¬ 
tricities in the vulgar speech. Parts of the verb ho are used 
in the other languages as case-signs. Thus Bengali uses its 
infinitive (originally a locative of the present participle) 
for in the sense of “from,” a usage only to be explained 

by supposing the idea to be that of having previously been at a 
place but not being there now, which involves the idea of 
having come away from it; thus vn; “I came 

from the house,” would be literally, “in being at the house I 
came,” or, as we might say in colloquial English, “I have been 
at the house and have come away.” Similar is the use of hoke 
or hokar “having been,” in the sense of “through” in Hindi; 
thus, to express “I came through Benares,” one would saj^^VTT- 
literally, “having been in Benares I am come.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Marathas should have 
thought that ^«T “from” was contracted from “having 

been;” and were it not for the Old-Hindi forms used by Chand, 
we might have been prepared to acquiesce in this view. As it 
is, however, Lassen’s theory seems decidedly correct, and has 
been therefore adopted in this work. To this formation may 
also be ascribed the ^ of Panjabi locatives, as in 
mentioned a few pages back, which is thus to be regarded as in 
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reality an ablative, and contracted from In fact, the 

locative may itself be called an ablative of place, the meaning 
“in” being expressed by the ablative in many Aryan languages. 

§ 52. Another quasi-synthetical form is the dative in Marathi 
which ends in and is derived from the Prakrit genitive in W, 
Skr. the dative having heen early absorbed into the genitive 
in most Prakrit dialects. This form in Marathi cannot be 
classed with the locative and instrumental as a purely synthetic 
relic, because it has ceased to be restricted to those positions 
where it would occur in Sanskrit. In the parent speech, the 
genitive in asya belongs exclusively to the declension of the 
ar-stem; in other stems, the genitive is formed by the addition 
of ah, and in some cases ah ; the vowel is also rejected or 
amalgamated in some nouns of the i- and ?<-stems, and in some 
few classes the ending is uh ; so that the singular genitive t\-pe 
may be generalized as simply visarga preceded by certain 
vowels, whose variations are determined by the form of the 
stem. But visarga is too weak a thing to last, it is almost 
entirely swept away by the Prakrits and their modern descen¬ 
dants, and recourse is had to the stronger form asya, or rather 
sya of the «-stem, with which also agrees the older pronominal 
declension. This is by the Maharashtri Prakrit applied to all 
masc. and neut. stems indifferently, thus 

Pr. “ tree, ” WW Skr. 

„ ^ “ friend,” 

For feminine stems, however, Prakrit does not use this form, 
and even for those given above it has an alternative form in 

for the i- and M-stems; so that we may trace the ending sya 
thus: in Skr. it is used only for the masc. and neuter genitive 
singular of the a-stem, in Maharashtri for all singular genitives, 
masc. and neuter, in modem Marathi for all datives of all three 
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genders, singular and plural. It has therefore, in the latter, 
come to be almost a case-particle; but, probably owing to its 
shortness, it is, as we learn from the grammarians, used in a 
somewhat restricted manner, especially in the Dakhin or central 
part of the Marathi area, in which a more correct form of the 
language prevails than in the Konkan or coast-line. The identi¬ 
fication of this with the ^ of the Skr. genitive would seem 
to be fatal to the theory which would derive the M. genitive in 
etc., from The same form can hardly be the origin of two 
separate cases. This, however, will be more fully discussed in its 
proper place. 

It is in Marathi more especially that traces of these quasi- 
synthetical forms are found, though even in the other languages 
faint indications may be seen. They are valuable as supplying 
a link in the chain of development, and as showing how, as the 
spirit of inflectional construction and expression died out of the 
popular mind, the old case-endings fell into inextricable con¬ 
fusion, one swallowed up another, four or five fused into one, an 
ending peculiar to one case was appropriated to another, the 
distinctions between different declensions were obliterated, and 
the languages, like new wine left to settle in the vats, deposited 
all their sediment, and were racked off clear and sparkling. It 
was all very well for a dreamy old Brahmin, who had nothing 
better to do with his time than to sit in the shade of a tree and 
doze over philosophical abstractions, to have a dozen different 
ways of declining his noun or conjugating his verb; and it was 
no difficult task for him to recollect each one of a vast growth of 
terminations and inflections: but life is too short now-a-days for 
such minutiae, the business of existence is too varied, and time is 
too valuable. The modern languages are not objects of pity, as 
having degenerated from a higher level; they are rather to be 
congratulated on having known how to bring order and simplicity 
out of a rank chaotic overgrowth of forms and types, and having 
thus become fitted for use in these bustling modern days. 
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Among the particles that are now used as signs of case, there 
are several which may .possibly be classed as quasi-synthetical; 
but they are not given here, because some doubt still hangs 
over their origin and real nature. They will be duly noted 
in subsequent sections. 

§ 53. Adjectives partake of the nature of substantives in so 
far as their form and structure are identical with them, both 
being nouns, though the former are attributive, while the other 
• are appellative. But as adjectives are generally coupled with 
substantives, and as these latter are the principal words in the 
sentence, indicating by themselves the object referred to, it is 
natural that they should do the bulk of the grammatical work, 
the adjective being merely appended to qualify the substantive, 
and not therefore requiring to be so accurately inflected or 
declined. In several languages the adjective, consequently, 
undergoes less change than the substantive with which it 
agrees. Here, again, we have the old common sense system of 
simplifying as much as may be. In Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic, 
and the older languages of the family, the adjective was made to 
agree with the substantive in gender and case, so that each 
adjective presents a triple declension, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. Sanskrit sometimes shirked all this elaborate concord. 
Its array of declensional and conjugational forms was so for¬ 
midable that Sanskrit writers themselves seem to have felt the 
burden of so vast an amount of wealth, and to have endeavoured 
by various tricks of composition to shake off the load. Thus 
the necessity of inflecting the adjective to follow all the varying 
phases of the substantive is to a great extent evaded by com¬ 
pounding the two together by the method known as Karmadha- 
raya, by which, whether, as is more common, the adjective precede, 
or, as also occurs, the substantive precede, only one inflection is 
used. Thus, instead of saying “a blue lotus,” they 

combine the two words into one, producing and thus. 
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when they require to use the genitive for instance, ex¬ 

presses the meaning quite as clearly as the longer 
Latin has not this power, and every one is familiar with the 
clumsiness that results when one has to string together a 
number of adjectives and substantives in the lengthy genitive 
plural forms -orum and -arum. 

AH that is really necessary in the inflection of adjectives has 
been retained in the modem Aryan languages, and much that is 
not necessary in some. So long as there exists some clear 
means of knowing which substantive in a sentence any given 
adjective qualifies, it is only needful to decline the substantive. 
Confusion can only arise in a few instances. Thus in English, 
when we say, “1 have found an old man’s cloak,” we may mean 
the cloak of an old man, or an old cloak such as men wear, as 
distinguished from such a cloak as women wear; but even in 
this extreme case confusion can be obviated in our flexible 
language by a diflferent arrangement of the sentence, and in 
nine cases out of ten the adjective would by its meaning indi¬ 
cate the substantive which it qualified. If we speak of a “blue 
sailor’s jacket,” the word b/ue can only refer to jacket, as such 
a thing as a blue sailor would be absurd, and we know that 
sailors habitually wear blue jackets. Such a language as ours is 
worthy of a civilized and enlightened race, because by its very 
absence of forms it assumes that those who use it are people of 
intelligence and do not require to have their minds guided to 
the meaning by the leading strings of synthetical forms. A 
Homan required this aid. To him “cmrulea naut® tunica” was a 
different thing from “cmrulei naut® tunica;” and had he been 
unprovided with the help supplied by the variation of the final 
letter of the adjective, he would have been at a loss what to 
understand. Thus we may say that synthetical languages are 
fitted for the childhood of the human race, analytical ones for 
their manhood. 

Bengali and Oriya do not change the form of the adjective at 
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all, whetlier for gender or case; the adjective is placed just 
before the substantive, and one case-ending does for both. 
Hindi gives to those adjectives which end in a, a feminine in i, 
and an oblique singular in c, but does not make use of the 
oblique form of the plural. Thus one would say eifT 

“of a black horse,” and not ^ “of black horses,” but 

The reason of this is obvious. The adjective 
having been put into the oblique form, common sense shows that 
it must refer to the substantive in the oblique form, and there is 
no need for a closer method of indication. The speaker is 
supposed to be able to use his wits to this small extent. Panjabii 
however, is conscious that its speakers’ wits are not sharp enough 
to be trusted, and the adjective is therefore put through all four 
forms in each gender; as STTflt ^ “of low castes” (/.), 

of white horses” {>».). This gives a clumsy 
appearance to the language, and ought not to be necessary for 
clearness. 

The Gujarati adjective has all three genders with the typical 
termuyitions, masc., t; fern., and ^ neut. The feminine 
remains unchanged for number and case, except that it option¬ 
ally adds to the plural the universal o. The masculine forms its 
oblique in d, like substantives of the o-stem, and like them has 
the locative and instrumental in e, which ending is here also 
allowed to pass over into the ablative; the plural oblique is the 
same as the singular, giving in consequence a type quite 
analogous to its parent Hindi. The neuter differs from the 
masc. only in adding anuswara to the nom. plural. The range 
of forms may be thus drawn out: 

Nom. Sing. Masc. good,” Fern. ^rnc^ Neut. 

Noip. PI. „ fttt .. ifrrft „ ¥rTT. 

S;i“- ^ 

The adjective is thus precisely similar to the substantive of 


and) 

l^rrfNY.) 


wru- 


VOL. n. 
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the o-stem throughout; and from the position which Gujarati 
holds in respect of Hindi, as well as from the analogy of 
Panjabi, it may legitimately be inferred that Hindi itself 
formerly had aU these forms, though it has now got rid of some 
of them. Adjectives ending in a consonant do not undergo any 
change. 

Sindhi declines its adjectives in the same manner as the 
substantives of corresponding terminations. It follows that 
adjectives agree in gender, number and case with their substan- 
. tives, with the exception of that somewhat numerous class of 
words of Arabic and Persian origin which are not liable to 
change. Although the genius of Sindhi requires that every 
word should end in a vowel, either pure or nasalized, and in 
consequence words derived from Persian ending in a consonant 
have the short vowel u added to them, as from ujyi-, tnfV- 
JTT^ from , yet it seems to have been thoroughly under¬ 

stood and clearly felt that this final u was something different 
from the final it, in pure Sindhi words, and it has therefore not 
been subjected to the changes which the rules of the language 
exact from indigenous words. The same reason has apparently 
protected Arabic words, whose un of the nominative, the tanuin 
of grammarians, had probably died out of the popular speech 
of the Arabs before the period of their conquest of Sindh, so 
that the words at that time were as perfectly consonantally- 
ending as Persian words, and had the u given them by the 
people of Sindh. 

In Marathi the adjective takes, as in the other languages, the 
typical endings, '^masc., |^fem.,'Tj neuter, for the singular, and 
TJ masc., fem., ^ neuter, for the plural. This type of adjec¬ 
tive is the only one that changes for gender: all others, whether 
ending in vowels or consonants, remain unchanged. As‘usual 
with this language, there is some indecision in the forms used for 
the oblique. In the majority of instances the adjective merely takes 
the form ya, in analogy to those substantives in & which insert 
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the semivowel in the oblique, and which grammarians call the 
sixth declension. The adjective may, however, take the form e, 
which is also used by substantives in a as the ending of the nom. 
plural. Thus they say ^TTIIRT^rT or “to a 

good man,” and this pair of endings is used also with fern, and 
neuter substantives. Adjectives ending in any other vowel or 
in a consonant do not change at all. 

It will thus be seen that there is in all the languages a 
tendency to deprive the adjective of its full range of terminations 
—a tendency based on the rational principle that such an elaborate 
variety of endings as the adjective is capable of affording, if ex¬ 
panded to its full limits, is quite unnecessary for clearness, and 
may therefore be dispensed with. In this respect even the 
Marathi, usually so prodigal of forms, has allowed itself to be 
influenced by practical considerations. Only the uncultivated 
Sindhi still retains all this useless apparatus, for which, perhaps, 
among other similar perfections. Dr. Trumpp would call upon its 
sister-dialects to envy it! 

§ 54. The numerals, whose elegant and symmetrical develop¬ 
ment from the ponderous Sanskrit compounds has been exhibited 
in § 26, are simple in their declension, taking generally’ the 
usual signs of plurality and case when required, but inasmuch 
as they are strictly adjectives, not often requiring any such signs. 
In B. and 0. they possess no peculiarity; in H. there are only one 
or two points requiring notice. When special emphasis is re¬ 
quired, or a numeral is used with reference to some object pre¬ 
viously discussed, the plural form is used; but in this case it is 
the oblique form in that is used, none of the nominative 
forms taken by the noun being customary. Thus we say 
“ ihe three brothers said,” alluding to some trio 
of brothers well known to the speaker. The use of the oblique 
form is only another instance of the tendency of common forms 
to extend beyond their proper and original sphere into all and 
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every other as occasion may serve. The forms of the nom. 
plural of the substantive vary, but the oblique plural ends 
invariably in and this fohn therefore has acquired an 
ascendancy, and come to be regarded as the common and un- 
"mistakable note of plurality. As no numeral in Hindi ends in 
long d, there is consequently no opening for any change for the 
obhque singular, and ive hear tjg} qrr “ of one,” ^ ^ “ to two,” 
XtxfT^ % “ with fifty,” and the like. The habit of not using 
any grammatical forms which are not absolutely necessary has 
led to the almost universal rejection of all signs of plurality in 
a noun constructed with a numeral. If we say “fifty houses,” 
it is evident that “houses” more than one are meant; what 
need is there to put the noun in the plural? “in 

fifty houses,” is quite intelligible without any plural sign. It 
is thus that language gradually simplifies itself by the aid of a 
few natural reflections. 

In Panjabi it is usual to add the plural sign to a numeral, as 
^ “of ten men,” but this only in the oblique cases, 
and it would not be incorrect to omit it. Gujarati follows the 
Hindi customs in this respect. 

All three languages, H. P. and G., treat their ordinals as 
common adjectives of the oxytone type. Hindi adds the 
terminations— 

Masc. Nom. Fem. Nom. 

„ Obi. „ Obi. 

Panjabi the same; but it, as well as H. in many local dialects, 
still preserves the older ending in JTf, which is derived 

from the Sanskrit ordinals in Whence comes the anuswara 
I am unable to say. Gujarati knows only the simple ending in 
m. JTt,/ Jfl, n. W; pi. m. W, /• n. JTf or The anu¬ 
swara in H. and P. is probably quite a modern addition, and 
begins only at the “fifththe first four, and the sixth, are 
regular (see § 27). 
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Marathi declines its cardinal numerals regularly after the 
manner of the substantives of similar form; thus “one,” 
forms its oblique by adding d, as THTT, after the model of masc. 
and neut. nouns in mute a (§ 41, cl. 1). In the feminine the 
oblique is formed by the addition of as like W’l, ohl. 

(§ 41, cl. 3). But the numerals “two,” ^*1 “three,” 
and xU^ “four,” take a new form in declension, with crude stems 
fnff, which resemble the plural forms such as 

^< 11 , in use in Hmdi, as mentioned above. When they 

refer to persons, another set of forms is used, produced by the 
addition of ^ to the shortened bases and thus making 

M. PI. Non. ^1%, Fern. Norn. M. Obi. ?fr^, F. Obi. 

.. „ f^, fTTBrt, „ 

» wNt. .. whfif- 

This process does not extend beyond the number “ four,” but 
is parallel to the practice, in the Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi, of 
adding ift to a number when it stands alone; thus they say 
“two,” “three.” And in Oriya the longer form aflTT is in 

use; thus “one (thing),” ^ sFlil “two (things).” In 

aU Indian languages the practice of adding some word meaning 
“piece, portion,” etc., to. nmnerals standing alone, is common. 
The Marathi here differs from the rest by restricting the particle 
to persons. In Oriya means a “piece,” and so also does 
the curtailed Bhojpuri form aft; the derivation is perhaps from 
Skr. aft^fafi “family,” in the general sense of a class or collection 
of persons or things. 

Sindhi’treats all its cardinals as plurals, and, except in one or 
two cases, inflects them as nouns with a regular oblique. Thus 
^ “ two,” PI. Obi. farfsT. 

“three,” „ f^. 

“four," 

where the of the nominative is dropped, as it is in the form 
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used in compounds. In these three numerals the form of 
the oblique in ^[fs| is used; in the rest that in as— 

“five,” PI. Obi. xjarfq. 

“six,” „ 

As the words “two” and “four” have no neuter plural in ^ 
in Sir., it is probable that the Sindhi forms have been extended 
to these words from Skr. gen. ■q^TTWT, Prakrit f?ff. 

The Pr. ohhque of “ four” is or from which 

may have arisen, though we can hardly derive fqfq from Pr. 

It is more probable that the ordinary termination of the 
oblique plural of nouns has here been extended to the numerals 
than that these words have been separately formed from Prakrit 
originals. 

The series of tens from 11 to 18, which end in drop the 
anuswara as well as the a which precedes the ^; thus— 

^rrrt “eleven,” Obi. PI. 

Similar to this is the Hindi dialectic pronunciation 
“twelves,” from qiTf “twelve.” The numerals in ^ and xr, as 
“sixty,” and “ninety,” are not inflected; qpfft “eighty,” 
however, takes an oblique When we get among the 

higher numerals, much of the sense of plurality is lost, and 
singular nouns are often in- all the languages constructed with 
them. 

The word “one hundred,” is in all the languages treated 
as if it were a substantive, and in Sindhi has a regular declen¬ 
sion, as follows: 

Nom. Sing. Norn. PI. or ^TT- 

„ Obi. „ Obi. ^rrfsr, 

The numerals, however, often remain uninflected before a 
substantive, which saves a good deal of trouble. 

Just as in Hindi the numerals, when treated as collectives, 
take the oblique plural, as “scores and scores 
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of carts,” <irnit “soldiers by lakhs,” so also in 

Sindhi they take the regular plural ending in ^ of fem. stems 
in ^ (see § 42); thus “ten,” makes as'^^g^ “three 
tens,” and the obKque in as four tens,” 

and the like. This attribution of the feminine is due to the 
abstract character of the collectives, just as in Greek rpt,d<: 
“a triad,” e^d<s “a hexad,” Se/rd? “a decad,” are feminine; but, 
as far as I am aware, no such change takes place in the other 
languages. Gujarati expresses collectives by adding as in 
Sanskrit. Thus G. “a triad,” Skr. G. Skr. 

■«lld*=n, and so on; but it also adds the neuter sign ^ in super- 
session of gi, as in “a hcptad,” Skr. G. “an 

octad,” Skr. '^S^. In this respect it appears to stand alone. 

Sindhi often adds the emphatic I or /ii, as do also the other 
languages, to all cardinal numbers, to denote completeness; but 
Sindhi sometimes incorporates this emphatic syllable into the 
numeral, and adds the terminations to the word thus formed, as 

^“all three,” Ohl. 

but 

“ all four,” 

The ordinal numbers in all the languages are regularly 
inflected as adjectives in d; thus H. m. /. obi. 

sing. ohl. pi. But Sindhi has added an anuswara 

to all its ordinals. The usual inflection of the adjective in 
fem. t;, must therefore be supplemented in all its forms by an 
anuswara superadded. Trumpp would derive this anuswara 
from the of the Skr. termination cHT; but this seems opposed 
to the analogy of the other languages, in which the m of <1*1 is 
preserved, or softened into W, with the anuswEira stHl existing, 
as in H. Tf, It is, however, in accordance with the general 
analogy, that the <J should be elided in Prakrit words, and *T 
softened to anuswara, and we should probably concede to Sindhi 
greater regularity than to the others, and suppose that it is H. 
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and P. whicii are irregular. In the following examples Sindhi 
certainly answers to Trumpp’s derivation ;— 


SKB. 

PB. 

s. 

H. 

Fifth 



but 

Seventh 

On the other hand, 


wf 

„ ^Trrwt- 

Eleventh 




Twentieth 


^ff 



In these two latter there is in Skr. at least no rjiT to start 
from, and though Prakrit has which would give 

yet it has preferentially which will not account for 

the anuswara of wVff- It is true Pr. has also which 

would lead to hut the Sindhi form of this would 

probably be not unless we suppose an elision of TJ 

and the throwing forward of the anuswara. In Panjabi, how¬ 
ever, we have both the and the anuswara standing together, 
as in flrWf “seventh,” so that the latter certainly cannot here 
be a relic of the former. Chand’s ordinals are as follows; 

1st 3rd HcfV. 5th 7th 

2nd 2^. 4th 6th 8th'^3. 

Pr. E. i. 5. 

in which, while the final is sometimes written as a consonant, 
and at others as an anuswara, there is nevertheless nothing to 
indicate the source whence the modern terminations arose. The 
only way that they can he accounted for is by supposing redupli¬ 
cation of the Further research is required on this point. 

§ 55. We now arrive at the most interesting and important 
section of our whole inquiry into the noun, namely, the origin 
of the case-affixes. Having rejected the synthetical method as 
a whole, and retaining merely certain half-eflPaced traces of 
declension, our languages have had to betake themselves, like 
their European relatives, to added particles, in order to draw out 
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and express fully the various relations of the noun. These 
particles are placed after the noun, in contrast to the European 
method, which places them before it; but this practice is in con¬ 
sonance with the order followed by the mind of an Indian speaker, 
who constructs his sentences always in a sequence directly the 
reverse of that used in the languages of Europe, so that, in trans¬ 
lating from an Indian vernacular, one has always to begin at the 
end of a sentence, and work backwards.' A great deal has been 
written on this particular branch of my subject, but for the most 
in a desultory and inconclusive manner; and I hope, therefore, 
to be able to put together, in something like order and arrange¬ 
ment, the results of the inquiries of others, as well as my own 
discoveries and beliefs, so that, if the question cannot at once be 
settled, it may at least assume a more concrete and manageable 
form. 

It may be assumed as a starting-point, that the case-affixes are 
remnants of nouns or perhaps pronouns, which have been cut 
down and worn away by use. I think it will be admitted by 
all philologists that any other assumption would be irreconcile- 
able, not only with the fundamental principles of modern Aryan 
glossology, but with the universal laws of language. In the wide 
field of Indo-European comparative philology, the great master 
Bopp has conclusively proved that this principle everywhere pre- 

' The difficulty of following the sense of a long passage in a veniacular document 
which this practice induces, will have struck many of ray brother magistrates in 
India. Take the following, from a Police report: *‘To day at 1 watch of the day 
A. B. watchman of village C. brought to the police-station a brass drinking vessel 
and platter which he found during his rounds last night on the edge of the public 
road leading from D. to E. at the south-western corner of the pond lately repaired by 
the Manager of the estate of Raja F.'' This would run in Bengali thus: “To-day of 
the day one watch of village C. watchman A. B. of Raja F. of the estate by the 
manager lately repaired of the pond at the south-western comer from D. to E. leading 
of the public road at the edge by him last night his rounds during found of brass a 
drinking vessel and platter to the police station having brought, etc.’’ All the verbs 
throughout the report are in the conjunctive participle “having done,” and at the end 
of perhaps the fourth page one comes at last to the only finite verb in the whole, “ I 
have reported it” I 
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vails, and that even the synthetical case-endings of the early 
classical languages are relics of independent words. It is there¬ 
fore safe and rational to assume that in the languages of which we 
are treating, allied as they are closely and indissolubly with the 
old mother-speech Sanskrit, the same sentiment exists, and the 
same method of word-building still survives. Throughout the 
material world we see that the process of reproduction is one of 
such a nature- that it can be repeated time after time for ever. 
Man begets man throughout the ages, and tree produces tree; 
the mountains are washed down into the sea, and the forees at 
work in the bowels of our planet upheave fresh mountains, which 
are in their turn washed away. So also in language, words 
originally independent are seized and bound into slavery to 
other words, become case-affixes, are incorporated into case- 
endings, and are finally abraded altogether. Then the mind 
seizes fresh words, and binds them into slavery again, tiU they 
also wear out by use; and, if the world lasts long enough, will in 
their turn pass into case-endings and disappear, and a third set 
wiU have to be captured and made use of. The process repeats 
itself, and the modern Indians, when they had recourse to the 
words which have become the case-affixes of to-day, only did 
what their remote ancestors had done before them, when they 
took pronouns and nouns and made them into the terminations 
which Sanskrit literature has preserved to us, such as -ena, ay a, 
asya, and at. 

Literature, however, has a tendency to arrest the process of 
change; and the modern languages of Aryan India are so rapidly 
becoming cultivated literary tongues, that we may suppose that 
they will not in future develope so quickly as they did in former 
times. The literature which they possessed before the advent of 
the English schoolmaster was not of a kind to influence greatly 
the spoken language, but rather held itself proudly apart, and 
looked down on the folk-speech. Even in the present day this 
silly feeling is strong. A generally sensible writer like Bankim 
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Chandra, the editor of that excellent Bengali magazine the 
“Bangadarsana,” for instance, in writing a serial novel, puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters the familiar word “diya- 
silai ” (meaning a match for lighting a candle); but in the very 
next line, when writing in his own person, uses the highflown 
Sanskrit equivalent “ dipasilaka,” though he knows perfectly 
well that for a thousand Bengalis who understand the former, 
not ten would know the latter word. It is to be hoped that this 
sort of nonsense has had its day, and that in all the seven 
languages literature will by degrees become more natural, and 
that men will begin to see that there is no disgrace in writing 
as they talk. 

But this is a digression. To return to our subject. It follows 
from what has been said above that we must look for the origin 
of the case-affixes in nouns of the older language. It follows 
also that the nouns in question must have been in use at the 
period when the modern languages began to be formed,—in other 
words, they must have been words of the lower and more popular 
dialects of Prakrit. We should hardly be justified in looking 
for them in scenic Prakrit, but rather in Apabhransa. The 
argument used by scholars in Europe, that the dialect of the 
plays and of Hala’s songs must have been a spoken dialect, 
because players and dancing-girls could not have used a 
language which their audience did not understand, has in 
reality very little weight to the mind of one who has lived long 
in India. It is a curious but quite undeniable fact, that dancing- 
girls do in the present day sing many songs which only the 
educated portion of their hearers can understand, or, if the 
humbler and more illiterate part of the audience do understand 
them at all, they do so, not because the language is that which 
they themselves speak, but because it is fine talk, such as they 
hear their betters use. In an Indian language there are always 
three or four shades or strata of talk existing side by side at the 
same epoch. Thus there is in the Bengali of to-day the highly 
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Sanskritized style of the pandit, the somewhat artificial, but less 
Sanskritized style of gentlemen of education and refinement, the 
practical every-day speech of the middle classes, which contains 
only the simpler Sanskrit words, the strange jargon of the 
women, and the rough homely patois of the peasantry. It is 
quite possible for a foreigner to know one of these languages, 
or strata of language, without knowing the other. It often 
happens that the English indigo- or tea-planter, mixing only 
with the lower classes, speaks with fluency the peasant speech, 
while the high oflicial speaks equally weU the dialect of the 
educated ; and the planter cannot talk to a native gentleman in 
the habitual dialect of the class, nor can the otficial understand 
the peasant without an interpreter. These things are so now, 
and they probably were so a thousand years ago, and, for aught 
we know, will be so a thousand years hence; and we’are therefore 
justified by experience and analogy in looking to the lower or 
Apabhransa dialects for the origin of modern forms—all the 
jargon of Hala and the plays notwithstanding. I shall now 
proceed to exhibit the results of such investigations as have up 
to the present time been made by myself and others, taking each 
case-affix separately. 

§ 56. The Objective. Under this head are classed the 
accusative and dative of the Sanskrit. Prakrit had already lost 
its dative, and the modern languages make, strictly speaking, 
no distinction between the nominative and accusative. There 
remains therefore no way of designating that form which the 
noun takes when it is the object of an action but that of 
“objective.” Marathi alone has a distinct quasi-synthetical 
dative, which, as we have shown above (§ 52), is a descendant of 
the Sanskrit genitive in asya} In Marathi, however, as well as 

* The Gipsy language has also an objective in es, which is used only with mascn- 
line nouns and in the singular; thus Mom gipsy,” obj. rom4s\ rai “a lord,” obj. 
raies\ raklo (E. larka inverted) “a boy,” obj. ra^/es.—Paspati, p. 50. The same 
form occurs in Kashmiri, as maul ^^father,” obj. inali$\ nicku “child,” obj. nichavU. 
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in the other languages, there is no sign to mark the object. In 
H. fin!! “the house fell,” we have the same form as in 
“he built the house.” When it is thought necessary 
to emphasize or express the state of objectivity—a question the 
discussion of which pertains rather to syntax than to formlore,— 
the following particles are added to the oblique form of the 


noun:— 

Hindi. ko. Maratlii. IS. 

Panjabi. nun. Bengali. ke. 

Sindhi. khe. Oriya. ku. 

Gujarati.nea- Nepali. lai. 


These affixes are the same both in the singular and plural. Of 
the seven languages H. S. B. and 0. fall into one group, P. M. 
and 0. into another. 

The H. affix ko is softened from an older form ^f, which is 
stni in use in the Braj Bhasha and many other rustic dialects. 
An older form still is ; and the oldest form of all is that 
found in Chand, The form which Trumpp' hastily 

affiliates to those given above, I hesitate to connect with them, 
believing it to belong to a different root altogether. What, 
then, is the origin of this affix? It is derived clearly from some 
noim, as I have already shown reason for believing; and the 
problem is—What is that noun ? 

Of the use of ^ it is unnecessary to give examples, as the 
form is in common daily employ. Similarly, is to be met 
with on every page of a Braj Bhasha poem, is also very 
common. Thus, in the Ramayan of Tulsi Das— 
firfy ^ II 
II 

AyodbyS £&nda, 7- 

“Prosperity, success, wealth, (like) fair rivers 
Overflowing, came to the sea of Avadh.” 

' Sindhi Gr. p. 116. The author also errs, in my opinion, in considering the ann- 
Bwtaa in a modem addition. It would rather seem to be the older form of the two. 
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^ TW II 

Ayodhya Kanda, 18. 

“Xing, give the heir-apparentship to 

Jirff sfT?: mm II 

<3*11 m II 

Sundara Kanda, 8. 

“ Thus having said, bowing his head to all, 

He went rejoicing, holding in his heart Kaghunath.” 

It occurs on an average ten times on a page throughout the 
poem, and in some of the recent lithographed editions is regularly 
written qRV—a, point to which I shall refer again presently. 
Sur Das uses %f, and ^; but not, as far as I know, or 
■eSV- It is impossible to speak with certainty, as it would take 
half a life-time to read through the vast ocean of the Sur Sugar. 

Chand uses several forms, but the anuswara is retained in all, 
thus showing that it is not a mere modern addition. His forms 
are and oji^. We cannot teU how far Chand’s forms 

have been modernized by copyists; but that is a true form, 
and not a copyist’s error, is evident from the fact that in the 
places where it occurs, it is demanded by the metre, and occa¬ 
sionally appears with the final vowel lengthened in cases where 
a long vowel is wanted. Instances of both and are— 

^ g 11^ ^ II 

“ He seeks one of you.”—i. 88, 9. 

HTcT ii 

mfz miT h 

“At morning-time a gift to the Brahmins 
Dividing with his own hands gave.”—vii. 5, 3-4. 

This latter would run thus in Modem-Hindi—TTlrT % ^ 

fl[m m^ t f^m. 

^ ^4^ WT ssV a 

“ Having made obeisance to all.”—vi. 38, 2.' 
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^ ^ TTWF II 

“Having thus said, you find {i.e. cause) fear to me.”—i. 160, 1. 

II 

IH xTfT*rra ii 

“ For the war with Prithiraj at Mahoha, 

Parimal has summoned us.”—xxi. 84, 6. 

Of earlier forms than we have no example.s, and the gaj) 
must be filled by inference. Where actual evidence fails, we do 
not, as some carping critics say, fall back upon mere guesswork, 
but, applying the known laws of phonetic development, endea¬ 
vour to reconstruct an older form, and are not guessing any 
more than Owen guessed when ho reconstructed an extinct 
animal from one bone. We cannot do this; but it may be 
possible to get to a step or two further back by analogy. It is 
admitted that initial letters seldom change (see Yol. I. p. 190); 
we therefore assume on good groimds that the of this word 
has come down unchanged. Further, ^ generally results from 
the dropping of the organic portion of an aspirated letter; and 
^ as a termination represents the Sanskrit termination of the 
neuter in -am. 

The following theories have been advanced, based on the above, 
and similar well-known phonetic processes. Trumpp (Sindhi Gr. 
p. 115) derives from 8kr. which he supposes took the form 
, and he thus elides which, on going out, aspirates the pre¬ 
ceding’ consonant, thus producing the Sindhi %; the Hindi 
he derives from ini, through Prakrit forms and 

This theory fails, as it has been shown above that the 
older forms contain an ^ and anuswara, neither of which could 
be got from Trumpp’s process, and there is no reason to suppose 
that ^ has a different origin from To account for the F, 

Trumpp supposes that the of lui on going out aspirated the 
following consonant, thus producing That would 

naturally produce cRiF, and perhaps even the allied form 
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is undeniable; the only difficulty is in getting to from 
IfTt. There is another way by which, still retaining ITTf as the 
origin, we may account for the namely, by supposing that 
when ITH had become, as we know it does in Prakrit, eBrf and 
the next step was to elide the ^ (Vol. I. p. 202), thus 
getting ; but the place of a single consonant which has 
been lost by elision is often supplied by ^ in Prakrit,^ and by 
this process a form is obtainable. 

The weak side of all this argument is that does not com¬ 
mend itself as a probable origin for an affix meaning primarily 
and generally “towards.” Trumppsays that in Skr. gft! is used 
as an equivalent of in the sense of “ for the sake of,” “ on 
account of,” “as regards.” But even if this statement be true 
of classical Sanskrit, it is doubtful whether the use of inf in 
this way was ever sufficiently common among the lower classes 
to have given rise to so very common an affix as the ^.of the 
modern objective. It is difficult to see how a word primarily 
meaning “ that «vhich has been done ” could come to mean “ on 
account of.” With Ifa and there is no such difficulty, 
because these words mean respectively “ in that which has been 
done,” and “by that which has been done;” and the transition 
from these senses to that of “ on account of ” is easy, resting as 
it does more on the acknowledged meaning of the locative and 
instrumental cases than on the root. 

The Sindhi objective affix % Me, can, without doing violence 
to probability, be admitted as an offspring of ifW; but the mind 
is not easily satisfied with the parallel affiliation of eff to Ifff. 

As far as concerns the meaning, a more probable origin for ^ 
is that partially suggested by Hoemle (J. A.S.B. 1872, pt. i. p. 
174, et seqq.), who, however, has not traced the steps of the trans- 

1 Weber, Saptasatakam, p. 29. “ Es scheint vielmehr da's h in diesen Fallen 

nur als eiiie Art spiritus lenis zur Vermeidung des Hiatus gebraucht zu sein, ahnlich 
wie im Magadbi der Jaina das y, in einigen Failen aber auch A seibst odor v 
verwendet wii-d (Bbagavatij i. 399, 409, 411, 426).*' 
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ition correctly. The meaning of eft being evidently, in the first 
instance, “ towards,” “ near,” and the like, we are led to look at 
the analogy of Bengali, in which language means “near,” 
and is used with a genitive as an independent postposition, as 
Tllf“near him,” or “in his possession,” or “to him.” 
Jfow this word is from the Skr. locative of e|fg, and 
means literally “in the armpit,” or, as we should say, “at the 
side.” becomes in Old-Hindi and the accusative 
would become first then As like the rest of the 

aspirates, migrates into a form is legitimately presum¬ 
able; whence, by shortening the vowel, we get the already 
established form , with its variant I confess that this 

derivation approves itself to my mind in preference to any other. 

as a substantive, moaning “ armpit,” is in common daily 
use in the present day. It is a Tadbhava of somewhat later 
origin than those very earlj’’ Tadbhavas which have given us 
the adverbs and case-affixes, and it is therefore no objection to 
this derivation that the case-affix should have undergone more 
change than the noun. As a parallel instance may be cited the 
adverbs like where ^ is all that remains of the ^ of 

which word, when used as a noun, has kept the fuUer con¬ 
sonantal form When used as a noun, the word loses 

its final inherent a, and becomes a barytone monosyllable; but 
the affix comes from the accusative, which is used adverbially, 
and consequently retains its anuswara. '♦'fig = is 

equivalent to ^ and 'lUT’i = ^T^- 

actually occurs in a place where the metre requires a 
long vowel, in Tulsi Das’s Ramayan, Ayodhya Kflnda 330:— 

5IT TWII 

^ ^ ^ II 

“In writing the moon Rahu has been written. 

Fate is always crooked to all,” 

TOL. II. 17 
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unless \ye here take without anuswara to mean “why;” 
hut this is strained, and does not account for 

In confirmation of this derivation as regards the meaning, a 
matter in which Trumpp’s derivation fails to satisfy, it may be 
further added that in modern Urdu the same method is still 
adopted, though with a diflferent word. The Arabic word Jjb 
“armpit,” is always used in the sense of “near,” “close by,” 
“to;” thus J* ^^“near the house.” 

Hoernle is, I think, wrong in saying that ^ is derived from 
Bengali o|rf|f, as it is impossible to derive a twelfth-century 
Hindi word from a fifteenth-century Bengali one, and Hindi is 
the parent, or at least the elder sister, not the daughter, of 
Bengali; hut Hoernle has certainly, in my opinion, indicated the 
direction in which we should look for the origin of the word, 
and I believe the steps were as I have shown above; and further 
research will probably establish the intermediate forms for 
which we have at present no actual proof. A striking analogy 
to the assumed genesis of ^ from is afforded by the old 
H. and B. affix “beside,” “to,” which arises from Skr. 
from q-q “a side,” through qj^ and qr^f, which last form is 
actually used by the early poets. 

The Oriya ^ may be considered as a mere variant of the 
Hindi which itself, in the corrupt dialect of Hindustani 
spoken in Southern India, sounds The Oriyas do not pro- 
noimce the 0 at all fully, but give it a soft short sound, 
which it is very difficult to distinguish from ■^. The Telugus, 
the near neighbours of the Oriyas, with whom they have for 
centuries had close intercourse, also mark the accusative by a 
form Telugu, however, being a Dravidian language, is not 
in any way connected with the languages of our group, though, 
as it has received a large number of Sanskrit and Prakrit words, 
there are often great similarities between it and Oriya, and it is 
singular that the structure of the verb also is very similar. Dr. 
Caldwell (Dravidian Comp. Gr., p. 225) asserts the identity of 
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the two forms; but we have already traced the Hindi ko to an 
earKer form which, whatever he its origin, is distinctly an 
Aryan word, and has no connexion with the Dravidian affix. 
The Telugu affix is as often sounded ki as ku, the vo'wl varying 
according to the final vowel of the noun to which it is affixed; 
thus Sari makes Sari-ki “to Hari,” but dora “a lord,” dora-ku. 

Bengali ordinarily in its earliest recorded forms, in the 
Vaishnava hymns, does not mark the objective any more than 
early Hindi does. When, however, it is necessary to indicate 
this case, we generally find it noted by the affix’^;, which still 
survives in the so-caUed dative of the modern pronoun. In 
this early stage we also occasionally find the Hindi crude affix hi. 
Instances of are common in the Bengali ilahabharat of 
Kasiram Das—a book much beloved and bethumbed by the 
ordinary Bengali shopkeeper. Thus TWTT 

N “ sitting at the root of a tree, the king said io Bhima.” 
—414, a. 5.’ II “to drink (lit. to 

the making of a drink)' water he goes to the lake.”—415, h. 25. 

^ Wr?! Wf’RTT II “taking a water-vessel goes 
to fetch (lit. to the bringing) water.”— ih. 40. ^ 

II “Feeling fear the virtuous woman invokes 
Sri Krishna.”—416, a. 2, These examples have been taken 
from the first page that I happened to open; many hundreds of 
others may be culled from Bengali poems. It wiU be seen that 
in affixing this^ to nouns ending in mute a, an e is inserted; thus 
instead of This practice results probably from 

the addition of the emphatic e to the singular nom., instances of 
which are common ; thus Bidyapati II “of 

such a kind is thy love.”—984. -5 qiff eBft% ’551^- 

^ II ^ i flwVil II “Ah! dearest, why dost thou 

question ? (lit. make the question). Even now thou shalt make the 

* Calcutta edition, published by Maheshchandra Ghose, 317, Chitpore Soad, 1872. 
The first number is the page, the letters a and b denote the column (there are two in 
each page), the last number is the line. 
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feast of love with Kanh.”— Ib. This form is really the nom. 
plural; and when used in the singular, thus naturally carries the 
idea of abundance or emphasis—an idea, however, which soon 
faded, leading the poets free to use the e pleonastically when¬ 
ever it suited their metre. 

The explanation of the origin of this form is, according to 
Trumpp, with whom I agree, to be sought for in connexion 
with that of Marathi, Nepali and the other languages using an 
affix whose characteristic is to which we shall come presently. 

The modern BengaK uses instead of \ the form %. Now 
Bengali is very prone to softening a into e ; in ordinary con¬ 
versation one constantly hears this pronunciation (Yol. I. p. 142). 
Thus “I have abandoned,” will most usually be 

so uttered as to sound chheriyi dilem. It may therefore be 
safely assumed that the affix is changed from an earlier ^TT, 
shortened from which we have above taken as the origin 
of 5^, and 

Passing from the group whose characteristic is tfi, we come to 
that whose characteristic is 5 f, of which the most important 
member is Jlarathi. In that language the dative affix is SfT, 
and in the earlier language 5rPTf and ^rprf^', allied to which is 
the Nepali obtained by elision of the 31, whereas JIarathi 
has rejected the whole of the last syllable. 

Prom the root '5f3I there is a large host of derivative forms, 
both verbs and particles, in all the seven languages; and as the 
root means primarily “to stick,” it would naturally be adopted to 
express the idea of nearness or adhesion, which is very suitable 
to the objective. The simplest form in which it occurs is 
perhaps Hindi meaning “up to,” “as far as;” but owing 
to the facility with which ^ and interchange, Hindi has in 
some rustic dialects an affix ^ or originally %, used with 
the dative. This still survives in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
as, for instance, in the proverb quoted by Elliot (Eaces of 
N. TY. P., vol. i. p. 5) :— 
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“What they sow they eat themselves, and give not a grain to the 

ruler.” 

It also survives in G., which marks the objective hy"^. The 
form % is found in Chand:— 

wr^rxtrsr qf^i^r ii 

ii—id. 3. 

“In his youth to Prithiraj, 

• In a dream at night (came) a sign.” 

and 

qfwrr^ ^ f n 

fimj II—V. 13. 

“Hearing it, Prithiraj himself 
Invited the prince kindly.” 

This is, I now think, the correct translation, though I formerly 
translated the passage otherwise (J. A. S. B., vol. xlii. p. 165), 
which translation led me into difficulties about the construction, 
which are obviated by taking “If as the objective. 

Marathi has lengthened the vowel of the root, but Hindi 
has not; and it is to a participial form qffai, the meaning of 
which woidd be “adhering to,” “close to,” and finally “to,” 
that we must attribute the present affix, becomes and 
then %, and %. The anuswara would thus be an inorganic 
addition, common in Hindi. From a regular Prakrit form 
of the relative participle, by a s imil ar elision of Jf and con¬ 
version of qf into •!, comes the Panjabi objective ^ for 
where the final •! has been weakened into anuswara. Analogous 
to this is the form contracted from in Old-Hindi used 
in the sense of “ up to,” “until.” Thus Kabir: 

qi? qft qi^* qi^d ll—Ramalni, s. 46. 

“Howfar shall I teU (of them)? they have gone into unconsciousness,” 
literally “till where?” And again 
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fft- ^ iTTTT ^ ^ ^ II 

fft- ^ 3nr ^ ^ ^ JJTTsr ^ ii 

—Sakhi 201. 

“ So long (only) shines the star as the sun does not rise, 

So long (only) do worldly works suffice as knowledge is not full ; ” 

literally “until that (time) shines the star until which (time) the 
sun does not rise.” 

In a precisely similar way Chand uses as 

giff 5if>r II 

“How long shall I describe my inferiority?”—i. 22. 

The other change to which ^ is subject, namely that into T? 
yields the Bengali objective*^. 

In Gujarati works the affix of the objective is sometimes 
written without the anuswira, and thus resembles one form of 
the genitive affix; but it will be shown hereafter that the 
resemblance is accidental only. 


§ 57. The Instrumental. This case possesses a special im¬ 
portance in the seven languages, from the fact that in most of 
them, owing to the peculiar system of prayoga or construction 
which prevails, it takes the place of the nominative before verbs 
in the past tenses—a practice which makes these languages in 
this respect difficult to foreigners. In the cumbrous Marathi 
especially, the correct use of the prayoga is a sort of pons asinoriim 
■ to beginners, and even in some instances to natives themselves. 


The forms of the instrumental 

are these; 

Hindi . . . 

. . ne. 

Panjabi . . 

. . nai. 

Marathi . . 

. . neUf 

Gujarati . . 

, . e. 

Nepali . . . 

. . le. 
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Sindhi has no form for this case, but uses the simple oblique 
or crude form without any affix; so also do the early and middle 
age Hindi poets, as will he shown in the latter part of this section. 
Gujarati, in addition to the e, which may also be regarded as 
originally merely the crude form, has also certain pleonastic 
affixes; thus it writes “by God,” “by means 

of God,” also or which latter is strictly an 

ablative, and will be considered under that case. 

Bengali uses the direct prayoga or construction in the past 
tenses of verbs, and has no need of an instrumental to take 
the place of the nominative; hut when it requires to indicate 
instrumentality, the literary language emploj’s such words as 

while the common speech uses the 
participles of the verbs “to do” and “to give,” “having 

done,” “having given.” Both high and low* alike also 

borrow the affix of the locative^, as in Gujarati the ablative. 

Oriya, like Bengali, has only the direct prayoga, and, like it, 
supplies the place of an instrumental by ^[TTT similar 
words, and colloquially by^?; “having given,” and such like 
words ; but the instrumental is very rarely used in Oriya, the 
locative affix'^ usually supplying its place. 

The Gipsy uses sa in the singular andy’a in the plural, but as 
a pure instrumental only, and not as a substitute for the 
nominative. 

In those languages in which the past tense of the transitive 
verb requires the instrumental construction, the verb does not 
under those circumstances agree with the nominative case. There 
seems, however, to be an exception to this rule, if my informant, 
a Nepalese pandit, be correct, in the Nepali language. The 
pandit gives the past tense thus: 

% % wral “ I ate,” ate.” 

“ thou atest,” “ye ate.” 

^ % >^11^ “he ate,” ^3^ If liTO “‘hey ate.” 
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la this paradigoi we see that the verb changes its termination 
in each person, whereas in Hindi it remains fixed, thus; *f "f 
wrar, ^ % ^^RTT, etc. The peculiarity of the Nepali usage 
is undoubtedly to be explained by the fact that this form of 
the instrumental has become so completely identified with 
the nominative as to be mistaken for it by the vulgar; 
and in all probability, as I shall endeavour to show, the use 
of the % ( = Hindi is a mere modern custom, and origi¬ 
nally the direct construction was used, and they said W*rf. 
ft 

Although the question more strictly belongs to syntax, 
yet, in order to establish the correctness of the theory as 
to the origin of the instrumental affix which will be brought 
forward in this section, it will be advisable to give a brief 
description of the question of 'prayogm as they exist in the 
modern languages. 

Iheprayogas are three in number: kartari, karmani, bhdve, 
which may be Englished respectively, subjective, objective, and 
impersonal; and what they are will be understood from the 
following Latin phrases: 

KartL Rex urbem condidit. 

Karma. A rege urbs condita. 

Bhava. A rege urbi conditum est. 

In the first the verb agrees with the nominative case ; in the 
second it agrees with the object, and the subject is in the instru¬ 
mental; in the third the verb is impersonal and neuter, the 
subject in the instrumental, and the object is generally in the 
oblique form. 

The JIar(d prayoga is generally employed in the present and 
future tenses; the other two in the past tenses. In Marathi the 
potential, however, takes the Bhdm as well as the Kartd; and 
in aU the languages except Marathi the Karma and BMva con¬ 
structions are restricted to transitive verbs. 

Having thus briefly stated the general system of construe- 
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tions, we return to the instrumental case of the noun, which, it 
will be seen, occupies the place of the subject in two of the con¬ 
structions. It is, in the first place, necessary to observe, that in 
Gujarati there is an additional form of construction, in which the 
subject is in the dative case; and this is, strictly speaking, the 
Karmani construction: for in native grammars the dative, as 
well as the accusative, goes by the name of Karman or Karma, 
just as we have in these pages called them both the objective. 
The construction with the instrumental would more accurately 
he called the Karane, Karana being the name for that case. 
Secondly, not only in so archaic a language as Gujarati is the 
dativer used indifierently with the instrumental in the frequently 
occurring constructions noted above, but in Nepali the forms of 
the case-afiixes are very similar, the dative having the 

instrumental %; and the same similarity exists between tho*^ of 
the Old-Hindi objective and the % of the Modern-Hindi instru¬ 
mental; and so also, whileis the sign of the dative-objective 
in Gujarati, it is the sign of the instrumental in Marathi. 
From these considerations it would seem to result that the two 
forms are identical in origin, and have been confounded with 
one another by the vulgar. For, as regards Hindi and Panjabi, 
certainly my own experience is, that the objective and im¬ 
personal constructions are never properly understood by the 
unlearned, and in the rustic dialects of the Eastem-Hindi area 
are more usually omitted altogether, and the direct or subjective 
construction employed. 

It would be out of place here to go into more detail on a 
question of syntax; but it may be noticed that the participial 
form with its variant which is almost if not quite 

proved to be the origin of the case-aflix'^, is often used with a 
very wide range of meanings, and with great laxity of applica¬ 
tion,—as is natural from its meaning, which may, without 
violence, be diverted to many uses. Thus in Old-Bengali it is 
used in the sense of “on account of,” “for,” as— 
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^rrf^T ijmftr ii 

%?ISf jfiT II—BidySpati in Pad. 

“For what, 0 fair one, dost cover thy face? 

It has ravished my senses.” 

It is, however, necessary to inform the reader, that the theory 
above stated is not the generally received one; or, as these 
languages have never yet been studied scientifically, it would be 
more accurate to say that it is not the theory held by the few 
scholars who have looked into the question. Trumpp probably 
means his remark upon p. 113 to be taken as a mere obiter 
dictum, and it seems not to have occurred to him that there were 
serious objections to his derivation. He and others state that 
the afiSx with its variants, is derived from the case-ending 
of the Sansktit. The instrumental in Sanskrit ends in ena in 
the case of a-stems; and down to a late stage of classical Prakrit, 
this ending is preserved, and occurs even in Chand in Gath4 
passages, and, as stated in § 48, survives in Marathi as ij, 
where the final vf has been weakened to anuswSra. In Gujarati, 
also, the e of the instrumental has been mentioned in the above- 
quoted section as a quasi-synthetical termination; but it will be 
observed that this ena loses its n, and that we cannot in any way 
get ^ out of it, unless we suppose a termination to start 
with, which does not exist. In general, the modern languages, 
throwing aside the complications of the various Sanskrit inflec¬ 
tions, adopt those of the u-stem only, and the few traces of the 
synthetic system that still survive are, without exception, to be 
referred to that stem. We should hardly be justified in looking 
to the terminations of any other stem for the origin of modem 
forms; nor in this case would it much help us if we did: for, in 
all but the n-stem, the instrumental termination is ; and 
although in masc. or neuter stems ending with a vowel an is 

inserted, making the whole termination •TT) yet this is 

regarded by Bopp, i. § 158, as euphonic only, and not an 
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organic portion of the word. Even from •ri) however, we 
could not get the anuswara of and if this affix were really, 

as the theory assumes, a relic of an old synthetical case¬ 
ending, we should certainly find it in full force from the earliest 
times; whereas, on the contrary, the modem origin of ^ as an 
instrumental with the objective construction, has struck many 
scholars, and is, I believe, now generally admitted. Some 
instances may here be adduced of this construction in the older 
poets to show that they did not use an affix ^ or ^ as an 
instrumental. 

Chand uses the direct or subjective construction even with the 
preterite of transitive verbs ; thus— 

IK TKt tt 

1^ ^ M—Pr. R. i. 4!). 

“Ten times the King asked, 

The Brahmin gave no answer in the matter.” 

—where, in modern classical Hindi, we should have 

and ^ f^. 

Where the subject is a pronoun, it is often put in the oblique 
crude form, and the verb agrees with the object, as— 

W 1 1^ li—*• 13®- 

“He protected the Brahmins.” 

Here is plural oblique, and ophrl the old form of the 
preterite fern, of , agreeing with ; again— 

11—i-u- 

“Who made heaven, earth, the seven hells.” 

The various nouns agree with which is neuter plural; 
while the subject, is oblique singular. In the passage 

above quoted, i. 49, occur two lines close to each other, each 
with a different construction— 
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Mf fait ?niT ^ rrrrr ti 

“He who killed the snake on my father’s neck.” 

and in the next line but one In the first we have 

the agent in the oblique in the second it is in the nomina¬ 
tive ^— 

^ ^ 11 
^ II—™. 124. 

“Good speed the Chandel made, 

(Saying) ‘Parimal hath written this,’ he gave it into his hand.” 

Here the agent is in the nom. singular, although the vferbs 
and being both preterites of transitive verbs, would 

in Modem-Hindi require the objective construction. 

Coming down to later times, we find Kabir employing the 
oblique construction without %. 

4TT^ tei^i 11 

•if? m«ll II—Ramaini, 38. 

“He who taught the Kalama in the KaK Tug, 

Having searched, did not find the power (of AUah).” 

and are both plural oblique; but the construction 
is irregular, as the Arabic words kalama and kudrat 

are both feminine, and we should expect iTSTt; and 

Perhaps it would be unfair to expect such a refinement 
from the weaver-sage, who wrote his language as he found it, 
without troubling himself much about the words he used. The 
fact that Kabir was a man of the people, and not a pandit, 
gives us great confidence in his writings as evidence for the 
way the ordinary folk of those days talked ; and this confidence 
would be greater could we be sure that his writings had not 
been tampered with by meddling scribes. Again, he uses 
the direct construction in 
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JTftr ^ aift Mff fT^T II 

■*110 ♦ii^icH ^•iicTl •rra n 

—Sakhi 183. 

“Kabir touched not ink or paper, he took not pen in hand; 

He made known the lord to whom is glory in the four ages.” 

Here cfipsll. is nominative to the three transitive preterites 
“touched,” “took,” and SRlRt “made known;” and with 
regard to the first verb, its objects are ?TfH, which is fern., and 
which is masc.; the second verb has for its object 
qiQl*t (As)) which for some reason is always fern, in Hindi, and 
the verb is fern, also, and thus agrees with its object. It must 
be observed, however, that the word Kahir would, if treated as 
a Hindi word, have the same form in the oblique as in the 
nominative, and we may thus fairly regard it as oblique in this 
place. The verbs would then all regularly agree with their 
objects, as in the Karmani construction; in which case, if Kabir 
had known of the modern use of ^ as a sign of the instrumental, 
he would doubtless have used it. Another— 

^ ^ ^ jfNt ■frt ^ ^ II 

?fr ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ II 

—Sakhi 176. 

“I have wept for all the world, no one weeps for me. 

That man weeps for me who contemplates the word.” 

Here though used in Modem-Hindi as a nominative, has 
not yet lost its true force as instrumental of the first personal 
pronoun, of which ('-^I^Jl) is the true nominative. 

The use of % as an instrumental is quite unknown to Behari 
Lai, in whose Satsai it does not occur once. Tulsi Das is 
equally ignorant of it, as— 

^ II 

“When Eaghunath conquered his enemies in battle.”— Aranya-lc. 265. 
Without prolonging this inquiry by adducing any more 
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examples, it may be said, as a general deduction from the 
practice of the Old-Hindi poets, that they are ignorant of the 
use of ^ as an instrumental case-affix, and use the objective 
construction, as a rule, with the oblique form of the noun, indi¬ 
cated, where there is any oblique form, by the affix e ; and that 
in this respect Sindhi, Gujarati, and, as far as we know anything 
about it, Old-Panjabi, agree with Hindi, while one at least of the 
Marathi forms of this case is a relic of the Sanskrit instrumental. 
It would thus appear that, on the decay of the synthetical system, 
and the fusion of all the case-endings thereof into the one oblique 
form of the analytical system, no trace of the instrumental as 
a separate case remained, and its place was supplied by the 
objective for many centuries. A partial revival of this case 
took place at a later period, probably about the reign of Shah 
Jahan, when the form hitherto used for the dative, began 
gradually to be extended to the noun when used as the subject 
of a transitive verb in the past tense, and thus ^ came in High- 
Hindi to be used as an instrumental. 

The reason for fixing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as the period when this innovation occurred is, that, as my 
learned friend Professor Blochmanffi has shown, it was about 
that time that the general admission of Hindus to offices under 
the Empire began to bear fruit in the Persianized form of ’ 
Hindi which we call Urdu; and this new phase of the language 
was based, to a great extent, on the dialect of Hindi spoken in 
the provinces adjacent to the Court, in which the form^ was in 
use as a dative. 

Marathi supplies yet another argument in favour of the 
theory now under discussion. In that language the instru- 

1 I wish to take this opportunity of paying my tribute of respect to this profound 
scholar, whose knowledge of all that pertains to the Court and Government of the 
brilliant Mughal dynasty of India is singularly minute and accurate, and whose 
splendid edition and translation of the “Ain Akbari *’ is the most valuable contribution 
to our information on this subject that has yet appeared, displaying an industry, 
depth of research, and range of knowledge, worthy of the highest admiration. 
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mental in ■ 5 , which, has been shown to be a relic of the Sanskrit 
ItsT, is felt to be too weak by itself to express the instrumental 
relation proper, as distinguished from the merely constructive 
instrumental ; and where direct instrumentality is required 
to be expressed, we find a case-affix added: thus, “by means of 
a weapon,” is where alone is not felt to bo 

explicit enough. On the other hand, so far from being felt 
to be an old half-abraded synthetical case-ending, is recognized 
as a distinct word, and has even yet hardly taken its place as a 
case-affix, but is often used as a postposition attached to the 
genitive ease: thus we have such forms as “by him,” 

where (Sn"^ is genitive masculine. It must be borne in mind 
that there are three grades of formative additions to a noun in 
these languages. First, and oldest, those affixes which are 
remains of the Sanskrit case-endings and are fully and com¬ 
pletely incorporated with the stem and inseparable from it. 
Second, and next in point of time, those affixes which have been 
adopted to supply the place of case-endings when these latter 
had become so much abraded as no longer to mark case-relations 
with sufficient accuracy, and which are not integral portions of 
the stem-word, but are attached to its oblique form. Third, and 
latest, those adverbs, particles, and postpositions which are 
recognized as independent words, and are attached to the stem- 
word after it has already received its case-affix. It will be seen 
that the degree of coherence of these three grades is exactly in 
proportion to their antiquity. Consequently, when we find 
'Sf in the third of these categories, we cannot admit it to be a 
relic of the synthetical system, because, if it were, it would be 
in the first category. 

Marathi has plural forms for all its methods of forming the 
instrumental: thus— 


Singular xj has pi. ^ and 
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In this particular, popular usage seems to have extended to all 
three affixes a plural which was originally appropriate only to 
one; and the use of in the singular is parallel to that of the 
ablative form which, as shown in § 51, has been extended 
to the singular from being originally plural only: for ^ must 
be taken to be originally a plural also. The form ^ is a synthe¬ 
tical relic, being merely a lengthening of the Prakrit ff, 
Sanskr. (Lassen, p. 310); is more correctly written Wf, 
and is, I think, another instance of the connexion between the 
instrumental and the dative. Such a word as or^qr^Epf, 

“by a god,” would correctly be divided^)> 
not Hoernle has shown (J. A. S. B. vol, xlii. p. 61) 

that the form used as a dative in Marathi poetry, has 

similarly been treated as though it were^^ + ^T^> which is 
erroneous, as there is no such word as The word should 

be divided ; the latter word being a Prakrit form 

of ^ “on account of.” In these two cases we have a con¬ 
struction exactly parallel to that of above, where the 

affixes are oiJy in the third degree of cohesion, and are attached 
to the genitive of the noun; for, as explained above, § 52,*^s||^r, 
though now used as a dative, is really = Skr. ^^ 4 ^. 

Lastly, for the confusion still existing between the two cases 
may be cited the curious construction still common in Panjabi 
in such phrases as ^ I ^ = “he was to have come,” 

literally “by or to him to come it was”=“illi veniendum erat,” 
or “ab illo veniendum erat,” where we ma}' call ^3^1 ^ a dative 
or an instrumental, as we please. Native grammarians call it 
the latter. 

The above considerations leave no doubt in my own mind of 
the truth of the theory that the forms of the instrumental case- 
affix now in use are originally datives which have been trans¬ 
ferred to the instrumental. Other similar cases of the affixes of 
one case having passed over to another will be met with as we 
go through the remaining affixes. 
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§ 58. The Ablative. —The terminations of this case in 
Sindhi and Marathi have already been shown to he remains of 
old synthetic case-endings. Marathi has no other method of 
expressing the sense of “from;” but it, like all the other 
languages, uses the oblique form of the noun, together with a 
long string of affixes, or rather postpositions, to express mean¬ 
ings which it has been customary with grammarians roughly to 
class together under the head of ablative. 

Strictly speaking, however, the ablative is that case which 
expresses procession from, or, as it is called by Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians, and I .shall hero therefore only notice those 

affixes which convey the meaning “from.” These are— 

Hindi . . . . 

Panjabi . . . %. 

Sindhi .... 

Gujarati . . . 

Oriya .... 15 . 

Bengali has no form for the ablative, but uses a postposition 
which has been explained above, § 51. The origin of the 
form H appears to be the Skr. adverbial ablative as in 
'WiGftG, “from the village,” in Pr. jft, where the 0 has been 
softened through d to e. In Chand it is often written "If, as— 

II 

“rrom his race sprung.”—i. 164. 

^ ^i^ «li^ II 

“Say ye (and) I make him slain from life.”—i. 178. 

{i.e. give the word and I kill him). 

I think the anuswara here is merely' an inorganic addition, as 
it so frequently is. Concerning the origin of ^ft, there is much 
obscurity. Ho scholar, as far as I know, has as yet thrown any 
light on it. The most probable supposition is, that it is of the 
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same origin as but with the particle added, so that 
would stand for the vowel being lengthened. This appeai^- 
to be Vans Taylor’s idea (Gujarati Grammar, p. 64); but if | 
seems also to think the form may have arisen from a fusion 
the two forms of the Prakrit ablative in WrI, ai^l ‘4f 

which is possible, but not probable, as is too old a 
having passed into and before the period of the origiif 
of Gujarati. 

For the Sindhi etc., Trumpp offers no satisfactory 

account, merely remarking that it is allied to the objective sign 
% hut with the termination of the ablative etc., 

added. More will be said on this point when considering the 
postpositions. 

The Oriya appears in this form in the earliest documents 
we possess, and a fuller form 'ST^ is common in modern times. 

It will not, I think, be contested that we have here the Prakrit 
ablative in so that the forms would be Skr. Pr. 


diuri^, TTWf, 

The Hindi affix usually applied to the ablative in modem 
writings, does not really mean “from,” but “with,” and comes 
under the head of postpositions; but as it is now used as a case- 
affix,—that is, with the oblique form of the noun, and not, as 
pure postpositions are, attached to the genitive or other case,— 
it will be better to consider it here. ^ is softened from an older 
form §T, still used constantly in the rustic dialects of Hindi, 
and this leads us back to the full form which is the Sanskrit 
adverb “with.” Chand uses it after verbs of speaking, just 
as % is used in Modern-Hindi— 


^ fjrfERTgi II 

“Quoth the messenger to Prithiraj.”—xii. 16. 


"ifd ^ II 

“Quoth the wife to the husband.”—i. 7. 


in which latter instance it precedes the noun to which it belongs. 
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Sindhi has forms and Gujarati ^ or used in poetry 
in the general sense of “with,” though in some grammars 
erroneously called a locative, probably also belongs to this group ; 
and in Old-Hindi we meet with an intermediate form to 
which correspond the Sindhi forms ^rnJT and In Old- 

Bengali we meet with which, however, is probably for 
the form used in the modem language. Thus Chandi Das 
(a.d. 1460} has— 

qi% 3 T% ii—Pa<i. 1307,26. 

“On the hanks of Yamuna, beneath the Kadamba tree, she met with 

Shyiima.” 

and Kasi Das (Mahabharat 415, h. 6): 

^ II 

“ Y’ith whom in the forest fight the three men?” 

Tulsi Das uses in his Eamayan frequently— 

^ igf*T ET^T II 

“With him Tajnavalkya afterwards found (it).”—Bala-kand. If. 

xrfsr II 

>* >f «« 

“I afterwards having heard it with my own guru.”— ib. 

srrft II 

“She spake with Trijata, clasping her hands together.” 

—Suadar-kand. 300. 

§ 59. The Genitive.— In all the seven languages, and in 
most of the subordinate dialects, the system that prevails for 
this case is to add to the oblique form particles which vary their 
terminations so as to agree with the governing noun. In other 
words, the genitive case-affix is adjectival, and agrees with the 
governing noun just as an adjective would, so that, as has been 
frequently remarked, the construction is not that of the Latin 
patris eqims, but that of paternus eqiiiis. Bengali and Oriya 
having lost all gender and all means of marking the oblique 
form, have also rejected as useless the adjectival form of the 
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genitive; but it will be shown that the affixes which they use 
are closely allied to those used in some of the other languages. 
The forms are as follows: 


Hindi . . 

. . . . Jcu. 

j Marathi. . . 

. . cM. 

Panjabi . 

. . . . da. 

1 Bengali . . . 

, . er. 

Sindhi 

.... Jo. 

Oriya . . . 

. , ar. 

Gujarati . 

. . . . no. 




The first five languages inflect this form. Thus Hindi has 
Panjabi and so with the others. 

Bengali and Oriya remain unchanged; and omitting them for 
the present, it will be seen that the principle of making the 
genitive case of the noun into an adjective runs through all the 
other five. It also prevails in the allied dialects. Thus Mar- 
wari has '5^, etc.; Mewari 3^; the Konkani dialect of 
Marathi 5ft, %, etc., as well as Kashmiri 

5hl,_etc. 

The genitive is the most difficult of all the cases to account 
for; and, as there has lately been considerable discussion about it 
between high authorities, one cannot but approach the knotty 
subject with some trepidation, taking as our starting-point the 
modem Hindi forms grr, When the governing noun 

is masc. singular nominative, the genitive takes the affix 
as eflMctil “the horse of the father.” The affix is used 

when the governing noun is feminine, no matter what be its 
number or case, as ^ “the mare of the father;” 

^ “the father’s mares.” When the governing 

noun is masculine, but not in the nominative singular, % is 
used, as qi off ?nTT “ he beat the father’s horse.” 
Hindi has only these three forms, and the reason of this is, 
that its adjective is not inflected any more than this (see § 56). 

It may next be noticed that there is evidence to show that a 
letter T has dropped out of all these forms. 

* Cunlia-Eivari, Grammatica da lingua Concani (Goa, 1859), p. 38. 
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The Bhojpuri, a widely-spoken rustic dialect of Bihar in the 
eastern Hindi area, has in its pronoun of the third person the 
genitive affixes though I have never heard 

With this agrees the language of the Chinganas or Gipsies 
of Turkey, whose genitive is formed by koro, which does not 
change for gender or number, though the closely allied adjective 
in horo, which Paspati (Tchingianes, p. 53) distinguishes from 
the genitive, does. Thus, BalamesZnro manush, “ a Greek man,” 
Balameaken gaji, “a Greek woman.” 

The Marwari dialect, as spoken in the present day, uses, as 
mentioned above, the foi'ms thus •^ITsfr Ji 

TTSTT^ “ Hero come I the merchant of Eam- 

garh, the Baja’s treasurer; ” ^ 

“I hold the treasurcrshi 2 > of the kingdom, from which I 
have acquired dignity.”* 

Hepalihas cRt=II. grr; 0(11 = ^%; and^=H. J^opali 

having set up as a distinct language on the formation of the 
Hindu kingdom of Kathmando in a.d. 1322, we should expect 
to find it perpetuating the Hindi of the date when it separated 
from the parent stock, and we are thus led to conclude that, as 
early as the fourteenth century, the T had dropped out of many 
rustic dialects as regards the noun; while as regards the pro¬ 
noun, it is retained in all of them to the present day; and, with 
the exception of M. and S., the genitive of all the personal 
pronouns in all the languages of this group is formed by an 
affix whose typical letter is 

One step further back from modem times takes us to our only 
authorities for medimval Hindi—the poets. These eccentric 
gentlemen are very fond of omitting case-affixes altogether, and 
stringing in one line a number of nouns in their crude form, 
leaving the reader to make sense of them as best he may. I am 
not here alluding to Chand, but to writers far more modern 
than he, as Tulsi Das and Bihari Lai. When, however, they do 
* Marwari Khyals, p. 3, ed. by Ker. J. Eobson, Beawr, 1866. 
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condescend to use case-affixes, they use several separate sets 
of forms. 

First, and commonest, are the forms now in modern, use^ 
qrr, %, but of these ^ is generally and in the best editions 
written or From this we gather that this affix, what¬ 

ever its origin, is undoubtedly an adjective of old standing, the 
form ^ being the older form of the masculine nominative of 
«-stems, which always end in o in Prakrit, and still retain this o 
in G. ^ and S. ■^, as well as in Fonkani Examples are: 

^ ^TTTT r»i 1*1*1 *iiCr 

^ II— Snndar-kand. 305. 

“He burnt the city in a moment, 

Only not the house ofVibhishan.” 

^ ^ 11 —^- 

“Of whom he has made unlimited boasting.” 

^ II —298. 

“Hear, 0 Vibhishan, the lord’s custom.” 

In this last instance "OhY; though feminine, has the masculine 
oblique form of the genitive; and this would seem to show that 
was used -with the oblique of both genders, for is here 
the objective, though without the case-sign. 

A few instances may be taken from the Bhaktamala of 
Fabhaju (circa a.d. 1600, the tika is a little later):— 

II—Bh. 133,1, tika. 

•'Came Vamdeb afterwards, he asked Hamdevju, ‘Tell me in full the 
very pleasant account of the milk.’ ” 

^ HT*n: II 

■ A new zest in amorous poetry, an ocean of impassioned love.” 

— ib. 44, muL 

^ ilt ii 

“In imitation of Farsingha, he smote Hiranakus (Hiranyaka^ipu).” 

—id. 49, mu/. 
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Extremely common in Tulsi Das is the form J|r^; this is 
noticeable because affording a connexion witb tbe Bbojpuri 
and tbe Gipsy l-oro. It is not declinable, and does not 
therefore make tbe genitive into an adjective. Instances abound, 
tbe following are a few:— 

^ tt 

“ Hearing tbe friendly speech ^the monkey.”—Sundar-kand. 300. 

HOT T55r ^fTT II 

“To-day the fmit of the good deeds of all has passed away.”—Ay.-k. 343. 

^ ?TF HS UHin II 

“Quickly take away (this) fool’s life.”—Sundar-k. 304. 

In some copies a feminine form occurs; but this is 
written in others. 

^ HOTT HT II 

“The pride of a monkey is in his tad.”—Sundar-k. 304. 

H«l<T 4id<t I II 

“Hearing with his ears the word of tredchery.”— ii. 309. 

Kabir uses this form— 

Hff ^ TnfV II 

HRiT ^iWW ^ II 

“There was there no day nor night. 

Of him (i.e. the Creator) tell what is the race and caste?” 

—Bam. ri. 5. 

It is not, however, frequent in bis poems; and, when it occurs, 
is chiefly used witb the pronouns, as in tbe lines just quoted. 

At this point comes in Bengali witb its genitive in IfT, 
which, like Tulsi Das’s genitive in oR^, does not change for 
gender or case. In Old-Bengali this case takes the affix 
which still survives in certain adjectivally used forms; but, in 
accordance witb modern Bengali pronunciation, now takes long 
d, and becomes qiTT- Thus they say, “of to-day,” 

“ of to-morrow,” or “yesterday,” in such phrases as 
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“your letter of to-day has arrived,” “the atfair of yesterday;” 
also “of that place,” “of this place.” The 

Oriya genitive in also belongs to this category. In the 
singular it has lost its because in Oriya the final a of steins 
ending in that letter is preserved, so that we must read 
ghara, not, as in H. or P., ghar. From this it results that when 
the affix e|r^ was added, the ^ stood alone between two vowels, 
and was, according to the general rule, elided. It ought to have 
thus produced ghara-\-ar—gharar; but the tendency of Oriya is 
to shortening unaccented vowels, and, whatever may have been 
the place of incidence of the accent in ancient times, in the 
present day it is certainly on the stem-syllable in ghdrar. Con¬ 
sequently, instead of gharar, we get gharar. In Bengali the 
same thing occurred, and the present form of the genitive 
in er is, in all probability, another exemplification of the 
often-remarked tendency of this language to corrupt & into e. 
This view is supported by the fact that, in many cases where 
custom had previously led to the rejection of the final a of the 
stem, the genitive even in Bengali is formed by ar, as in Oriya. 
If further confirmation were needed of this origin of the X! geni¬ 
tive, it would be found in the Oriya plural, where the ^ is- still 
preserved. Oriya, as above noted, § 43, adds to the stem the 
word xn*!, to form the plural. This word takes in the nom. the 
form XTT^ for animate, and for inanimate objects; and in 
the oblique XTT^, which is probably for like the Old- 

Hindi plural. Adding to the genitive form we get 

the modern Oriya genitive wherein the ^ has been 

preserved, quite according to rule, by being incorporated with 
the preceding nasal. Bidyapati sings— 

rn^ i—Pad. gst, 5. 

‘‘I was a virtuous woman, I have become unchaste through delighting 
in his words.” 

In his poetry, however, as in Eabir’s, this form is more 
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frequently met with in the pronouns ; in the genitive of nouns 
he generally drops the T, and uses only ^ ; as— 

tit ii-Pad. oss, 2. 

“The love of & good man is like a line (engraved on) stone.” 

^ II—Pad. 

“Every one will say (it is) the quality of love.” 

^rrSfJ WfT II— Pad. 109, 6. 

^ Cs 

“It increases like the fibres of the lotus.” 

To he classed together with these forms is, I apprehend, the 
Marathi affix eji?r, denoting “a resident of,” as in 
“a man of Chiplun.” Here also I would place the Marwari 
where the initial ^ has been rejected, and the still further 
corrupted Mewari 3 ^, and Konkani 

Passing on from ejf^ and its variations, we must come to a 
fuller form This was first pointed out as a genitive 

by Hoernle in his articles in the Journ. As. Soc. B., and I have 
since found additional confirmation of his view from other in¬ 
stances. The two passages which were first noticed are in Chand. 

f^l% ^ II—29, 9. 

“The kettle-drum made a noise, the armies wheeled, 

The sight of the Chahuvan was lost from view.” 

That is, the two armies lost sight of each other from the dust 
they raised. The second passage is very obscure, and the render¬ 
ing is tentative only; there is, however, no doubt about the 
genitive. 

II — XX. 141, 7- 

“Bfindly ran the elephant o/the Chahuvan ; 

Making a circuit, he surrounded (the enemy) on all four sides.” 

There are other passages also where this form occurs. In 
fact, it is used whenever a rhyme is wanted for the preterite of 
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“to turn.” Xabir, however, uses it in the middle of a 
verse :— 

jHsw ^ mx, ii 

fT an?: Il-Saklii 153. 

“The society ^ human beings, into that let no one hastily plunge; 
In one field feed the tiger, the ass, and the cow.” 

mara <fN ^ afr?: %?; (if trt u 

xjl ^ arter ^ fiirra ii-sakhi 142. 

“ ty ignorance are three qualities, the hee (i.e. hfe) has there taken up 

his abode; 

On one branch three fruits, the brinjal, sugar-cane, and cotton.”' 

^ W ^anai II 

^ art «na^ fnar u—sakhi 77 . 

“(As from) the clouds o/Sravan drops fall from the sky. 

All the world has become Vaishnava, giving ear to the gurus." 

(Here '?rearR = ijl = Ul J ). Tulsi DIs also knows 

this affix, thus— 

ai% <4-^(1 fc^'»l ■«ifh ■^iq^O II 

JT^c! afe fin!! %art n—Ayodhya-k. 53. 

“For many days there was great expectation. 

Omens and certainty of a meeting with the friend.” 

II 

fff% <pf f tt II—Lanka-k. 6. 

“Hearing this speech of the son of the wind. 

Smiles Kaghupati looking at the monkey’s body.” 

II—Aranya-k. 265. 

“Seeing the smoke of (the bodies of) Khara and Dushana.” 

The form ift. with its changes for gender and case, is also 


^ This is one of Kabir’s obscure didactic utterances. He means that ignorance, 
or rather the condition of unassisted human nature, has the three qualities of sattva^ 
rajah, and tamah, in which life, compared to a bee among flowers, is sunk. It is, he 
says, as if one branch should bear such different products as those mentioned. 
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in use in Old-Gujarati, and the range of forms is fuller than in 
Hindi; thus -v^e have— 


M. 

With a n. sing, 

r. 

N. 

„ n. pi. qjXTT 

id. 

%?:f. 

„ oblique qf^T and'W^ 

id. 

%^Tand'^”^ 

Illustrations are— 




^ TT^ % ^ II 


Samul Das, Padmarati, 64.* 
“I have kept at home the son of Champak.” 

^rrar II 

*^Lct there be an order o/Your Majesty, I will suck the sea dry.” 

— id. Angadavishthi in Kuvya-d. i. 23. 

"^TT TCHf STTT ^^ 

“Having left the -waves of Ganges, he goes on to the bank and drinks 
from a -well.” 

—Narsingh Meheta ia Euvya-d. ii. 4. 

It is a well-known and frequently used alBx in Gujarati. 

To complete the range of illustrations, I may add here a 
remark which was accidentally omitted from its right place a 
page or two back, that Bidyapati’s genitive in qi, formed by 
omitting the of , is also found in Old-Hindi. Thus, Tulsi 
Das has— 

fxm ^ B—Ay.-k. 334. 

“(To obey) a father’s command is the crown of virtue.” 

And it occurs in Chand:— 

5 *rff II 

“Hari can save in an instant.”—i. 60. 

In this place is = and is used in the third grade of 
cohesion -with the genitive of the governed noun, so that 
is a genitive (f^ir= and qi is shortened from qp^ or qr?(T • 

' From Lecky’s Gujarati Grammar, p. 250. 
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The various facts that have been adduced have brought us up 
to the edge of the gap of the dark ages; and, before leaving 
(erra firma for the region of analogy and the cloudland of 
inference, it may be as well to sum up what we have gained. 

Hindi forms its genitive by affixes which produce an adjectival 
construction; these are ejrr, Of these ^ is written 

in Ifepali, and in many rustic dialects, also in mediaeval poetry. 

Bhojpuri has a pronominal genitive in Marwari 

has Tulsi Das and other writers have with a 

feminine which is doubtful. Oriya has in the genitive 
plural, and'^T^ in that of the singular, which latter is due, as is also 
the Marwari to loss of the Bengali had in pronoims, 
and has stiU in certain adjectival formations; and its pre¬ 
sent genitive TJT is formed from by loss of qi and softening 
of the a (resulting from the coalition of the final a of the stem 
with the initial a of the termination) into e, more mo. The 
gipsies have preserved the ^ and the both in their genitive 
lioro, which, when used as an adjective, has a feminine keri. 

Old-Hindi and Gujarati have a fuller form of tHis genitive 
affix— 

Beyond these facts, there is, as far as we know, nothing further 
to be adduced; and the question now is, what is the origin of 
these forms ? The form is found in one of those scraps of 
Apabhransa saws which Sastri Vrajial has quoted in his admir¬ 
able little work. He unfortunately does not give the author’s 
name, and gives the date as Samvat 1551 (a.d. 1495), which is 
very modern for Apabhransa; but the language of the lines is 
older than this date;— 

II 

WVWt II 

■•Constipation at eighty-six, falling in love with one’s female slave, 
Wrapping onoscK in a blanket, show that death is near.” 

This might pass for Old-Hindi or Old-Gujarati; and it is note¬ 
worthy that the language is precisely identical with that which 
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Hemachandra writes about as a Prakrit. It may, therefore, be 
permitted to us to regard the form as one which ascends 
into the Prakrit stage, or that of decaying but still existent 
synthetical forms, and it is consequently a form which has not 
yet become a mere affix, but still retains something of the nature 
of an independent word, and, as such, has a meaning of its own. 
We shall see, as we go further back in point of time, that in a 
slightly earlier age this word is capable of being used alone as 
an integral constituent portion of a sentence. 

There has lately been a controversy between Iloernle and 
Pischel on this very subject; and in a work like this, which pro¬ 
fesses to lay before the reader such deductions as tlie author has 
been able to make from his own observation, and such facts as are 
generally admitted by scholars, it would be out of place to enter 
into a lengthened argument upon questions which are still sub 
judice. After reading and testing as far as I am able the argu¬ 
ments of both sides, the conclusion that I have come to in my 
own mind is that Hoernle is right, and that the objections of 
Pischel refer rather to details than to the general argument. 
The reader may judge for himself, either from the original 
articles (J. A.S.B., pt. i. p. 124,1872; Indian Antiquary, vol.ii, 
pp. 121, 210, 368), or from the following brief, but I trust 
accurate, abstract of the arguments. 

The Prakrits have a word kera, which is used in the plays in 
the sense of “done by,” “connected with,” “belonging to,” and 
the like. It is to this word that the genitival form is 
referred by the writers above mentioned. It also occurs as 
keraka. Iloernle derives it from the Skr. past participle ■grrf; 
Pischel, following Lassen and Weber, derives it from karya. 
Hoernle’s process is as foUow's: ir«f becomes in Prakrit 
just as »fr| becomes and changes to ; then the 

(I drops out according to rule, leaving which is the 

same word under a slightly different method of spelling as 
Chand’s a form in use all through medimval Hindi. 
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or makes just as naturally as makes 

through (see Vol. I. p. 135). Pischel seems 

to mistake Hoernle’s meaning, and to labour under the dis¬ 
advantage of knowing nothing of the modern languages. A 
question like this is not to be settled, like a matter of Greek or 
Latin scholarship, merely by collating texts of written works. 
He urges that heraka is far too modern to have undergone “ so 
vast and rapid” a change as that into Bengali er. But, unless 
the whole of this work which I am engaged on is wrong, the 
most striking feature of the seven languages is precisely the 
“vast and rapid” change which they have undergone; and, in 
this particular instance, a change that took fifteen centuries to 
effect is hardly too rapid. He relies on Lassen (p. 118), who, 
however, admits that his reason for doubting the derivation of 
from lifT is merely the absence of an ^ which could form 
in the first syllable by epenthesis. Hoernle has shown how this 
might be, and has proved the existence of intermediate forms 
and The derivation from qfrii is a sort of pis 

aller, a casual thought which appears to have occurred to Lassen 
when he was hunting for an analogy to dkhanja=aclicJihero. 
It does not seem to have struck him or Pischel that the meaning 
of kdryctm will not in any way produce a genitive, while that of 
krita will. Krita means “done;” and to take as an instance 
the line of Tulsi Das quoted above, efifii = ^RfqSTrf 

“the speech made by the monkey,” is a phrase which woidd 
easily glide into “the speech of the monkey,” while the jihrase 
would require to have its meaning violently 
wrenched before it could be got to mean anything of the kind. 

I cannot perceive the drift of PischeTs objection founded on the 
fact that keraka is always inflected. Of course it is, and so is its 
descendant Gujarati etc.; and it is this very quabty 

of being inflected that makes it suitable for an adjectival genitive 
affix. It is further urged that in the later Prakrit dialects keraka 
becomes kelaka. This does not concern us, because the later 
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written Prakrits are as artificial as Sanskrit itself, and probably 
were utterly unlike the spoken language. 

It may then, as a conclusion, be safely stated that Skr. 
becomes in Pr., then and from which we 

get and and that from this, shortened into 

comes the Mod.-Hindi efix; while from rejecting the final 
vowel as useless, in the two languages which have dispensed 
with gender and case, the Bengali forms and HT fii® 
Oriya and are derived. It is possible that the Mewari 
3^ and Konkani ^ may be similarly derived from but 

I prefer to regard them as modifications of an original such 

as we have in Marwari. 

Gujarati has for its genitive affix a series—•?!, g, etc. 

The early form of this affix, which is found also in Apabhransa, 
is Tnifl, <1^. Instances arc— 

’ern*T ’sgurRi 

“Pix thy thoughts on Hari, 0 thou of little wit, indolent.” 

—Narsingh Meheta, Eavya-d. ii. 1. 
(Literally, “grasp the meditation ^’Hari.”) 

^ ^srg^nSr i 

mrep ^ ^ ii 

“The man who has cultivated the excellent virtues ^Hari, 

The world celebrates Tiia glory.”— ih. 

^ wr TI^ II 

“On acconnt of the shame of Drupadi, he rushed from Dwarika in a 
breath.”— ib. ii. o. 

In this line both forms of the genitive are used, that ■nfith 
and that with 71 %. Another instance from the Apabhransa 
was quoted in § 46. Another is— . . 

rnSTt THl 7TT% I 

“The King of Lanka thus .speaks.”— ib. i. 16. 

Side by side with this afiix, the modem affix in etc., occurs; 
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but this does not prove that it is not a later form of TTWt, 
because the poets habitually employ archaic forms side by side 
with those of their own day, as we have seen in the quotations 
from the Hindi poets in this Chapter. Hor does the change of 
W to present any difEculty, as Grujarati is very lax in this 
matter, and in common parlance, like Hindi, uses ^ in places 
where W is etj'mologically eorrect. 

Bearing in mind that the principle which runs through the 
genitives of all these languages is to apply to the noun some 
affix which shall give it an adjectival sense, it will not seem 
strange that each language should have selected its own affix 
from the extensive range of adjectival affixes which Sanskrit 
offers. In the present instance it is natural to look to the affix 
, in such words as “ perpetual,” from “ always; ” 

“ancient,” from “formerly;” “new,” from 

^“now;” “old,” from fM; “long ago.” sf is gene¬ 

rally written TJT in the western Prakrits, and thus jR becomes 
in Apabhransa, as we have seen (§ 46), rnffl- The meaning of 
fT«r accords well with that of an adjectival genitive; and it is 
not strange to see an affix which in the classical language is of 
restricted use, extended by the vulgar to every noun in their 
language. Although in Sanskrit this affix forms adjectives out 
of adverbs of time only, yet in the Gipsy language we find the 
corresponding affix ino extended to adverbs of place; as. 


anglalutno “former,” 

rattutno ) 

} “nie-htly,” 
arattutno ) ® ■' 

avgutno “firstborn,” 

duritno “distant,” 


from angldl “ before ” (Skr. 

(ratti j _ 

„ at'go “former.” 

„ dur “far” (Skr. 


And even to nouns, as— 

gavudno‘‘villager,” „ gav “village” (Skr.H. 

dakarutno “kingly,” „ dakar “king.” 
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With elision of t, just as in modern Gujarati, 

angartmo “ made of coal,” „ angdr “coal” (Skr. I 
iarum “stony," „ iar “stone.”* 

The affix Tl«n' is also in use in some rustic dialects of Hindi, 
and will probably be found in Cband, though I do not remember 
to have seen it there. 

The Marathi genitive affix ^ has been asserted to be derived 
from the H. oBJ by the change of gt into 'g; but after much 
searching I am unable to find a single other instance of this 
change in the whole of this language, and hesitate to believe 
that so common a word as the genitive affix should be the result 
of a phonetic change, which is absolutely isolated and unsup¬ 
ported by a single analogous process (see Vol. I. p. 209). It 
seems rather to have arisen from the Skr. affix meaning 
“produced in,” “sprung from,” in such words as 
“southern,” trr^3I “western.” Here, again, it is assumed 
that an affix of restricted application in Sanskrit lias obtained 
a wider use in the vulgar language. In old Marathi poetry this 
affix has a lengthened form and but this 

additional syllable is merely added to eke out the metre, 
and is commonly found after other case-affixes also, as in 
and for 

Sindhi takes as its aflix which Trumpp wishes to derive 
from the Skr. adjectiavl affix g; through ^ to 5i, a process for 
which there is no authority. It will be in analogy to the 
derivations suggested for the G. gt and M. 'gj. to derive 
this affix also from a Sanskrit adjectival termination, namely 
^ in such words as and the like. 

The only obstacle to this theory is that ^ is added to 
the oblique form, whereas, if every substantive had been made 
into an adjective by the addition of only the stem would 
remain; and the same objection applies to the derivation 

' Miklosich, ueber die mundarten der Zigeuner Europa’s, ii. 23. 


TOL. II. 
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suggested for Marathi thus equinus, might give'^- 

and thence but not V4|\d4MI, iis it actually is. 

Perhaps among the unthinking vulgar the custom of adding all 
the other case-affixes to the oblique form was carelessly extended 
to the genitive also. As regards Sindhi, however, it is, as an al¬ 
ternative line of investigation to be pursued, worthy of considera¬ 
tion whether we have not here the relative pronoun “who;” 
thus ^ “the master of the houses,” would be origi¬ 

nally, “the master who (is) of the houses,”—the oblique form here 
doing duty as a genitive, which is exceedingly probable when 
we remember how large a part the genitive occupies in the 
formation of the modem oblique. 

Sindhi and Kashmiri have a genitive affix, S. K. 

The modifications of the Kashmiri genitival affix are very 
eccentric and peculiar, and are given as follows by Elmslie 
(J. A. S. B., vol. xxxix. p. 101). 

With singular ( Sing. masc. fern. (sa«zji«j). 

noun ( PI. masc. fern, (sanzah Jji—-). 

With plural ( Sing. masc. fern, (hingJ:Jb). 

noun ( PI. masc. fem. j^). 

Here not only does the affix vary in concord with the 
governed noun, but it varies with the governing noun also, thus 
introducing a double series of confusions. Examples are not 
given in the meagre article from which these forms are taken, 
and there are contradictions in it which detract from its tmst- 
worthiness. Moreover, the author having laid down at the 
outset a system of transliteration, straightway departs from it; 
and by giving us also the words in the Persian character instead 
of the Kagari, he still further misleads the reader. All this is 
very tantalizing, because the few scraps of information which 
we have about Kashmiri are just enough to show that it is one 
of the most interesting and instructive languages of the group, 
retaining a singularly rich array of archaic words and forms. 
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There is one peculiarity, however, of which a firm grasp can 
be taken, namely, the change of initial ^ into This is a 
well-known feature in Zend and in those Aryan languages which 
are situated close to the Zend area (see Vol. I. p. 258). This 
process seems to explain the origin of the Panjabi genitive in 
etc. In Panjabi, the change of into ^ is extremely 
frequent, and it is in its general features a less archaic language 
than Kashmiri, so that it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
while the latter only suffered ^ to be weakened to ^ in the 
feminine affixes, Panjabi suffered the change to take place in all 
cases, and we thus postulate an old Panjabi form This 

form is still used in many rustic forms of Panjabi. It and 
are simply the present participle of the verb “ to bo,” and 
one often hears “being,” or according to 

the dialect. is the Panjabi version of Pr. Skr. 

from the root One can readily understand how a word 

meaning “being,” when added to the oblique form of a noun, 
would gradually acquire the sense of a genitive; thus, “ the 
horse being to me,” or “ which is to me,” becomes “ my horse,” 
just as in Latin we have the construction “est mihi.” The 
anuswara of the present participle is dropped in Panjabi in 
many verbs, especially in the more cultivated portions of the 
country, where the typical or classical form of the language 
would naturally be developed; thus, while the rude herdsmen 
of the southern deserts say mareudu, “beating,” the 

dwellers in towns say mania. In this way would 

become and that again whence by elision of f we get 
the present genitive form It is worthy of notice, that this 
form in seems to be of comparatively late origin, and that in 
the Granth we more frequently find the genitive affix qrTj as in 
Hindi.* 

§ 60. The Locative. —The traces of the synthetic system still 
> Tmmpp in J.E.A.S., n.S., toI. t. p. 198. 
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remaining in this case have been commented upon in § 48: here 
we have to notice the modern case-affixes used to express a loca¬ 
tive meaning. These are as follows:— 


Hindi . 
Panjabi 
Sindhi . 
Gujarati 
Marathi 


M. 

?Tf. 


Bengali 
Oriya . . 
Nepali 
Kashmiri 
Gipsy 


W. 

MT. 

man;ir ( = 

ie.^ 


The most important group of these endings is that having m 
for its characteristic, and we are fortunately able to trace the 
origin of this affix fully back to the earliest times. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit adverbially used locative meaning “in 
the middle.” Chand uses a great variety of progressive forms 
of this affix, thus showing that even in his time the changes 
had been completed, and that he was consciously employing 
archaisms, as he so often does, when he used forms which were 
older than the latest Sf. Instances are, dropping the final e, 
and thus giving 

“Immortal dwelling among mortals.”—i. 3. 

^ ^ II 

“Having said this speech, he came amongst the army.”—xxi. 10. 

In this fuller form the word retains the fuller meaning 
“ amongst.” Next comes the solution of the semivowel into 
its vowel and when a long vowel is required 

H II 

“Thousands three fell on the earth.”—xxi. 7, 59. 

’ft TTf^ II 

“The witch went amongst the queens.”— i. 178. 


‘ Paspati, p. 00 . See also p. 500. 
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The natural transition from ^ to (see Vol. I. p. 326) 
gives the form 

wflj wr'ii 

“Fell headlong into the bottomless pit.”—i. 79. 

is here a form of the 3rd person singular preterite for 
, which would be the Hindi rendering of Skr. from 

and thus means “was set free;” combined with = 
“to fall,” it means “was let loose faUing,” i.e. “fell un¬ 
restrainedly or headlong.” The order is here, as sometimes in 
Chand, and often in Sindhi, reversed, the postposition becoming 
a preposition. 

Connected with this last form are the forms JH^and 
with inorganic anuswara, and the former with lengthened vowel. 
The final short T is rejected, a fate which frequently befalls final 
short vowels in Hindi. 

?Ttg' WTi n 

“They themselves went into the garden.”— xxi. 5, 6. 

yijiffar is probably a cxirious termination of ^ with Persian 
^Ij, after the fashion of 

“What king, in what land.”—xxvi, 18. 

In the next line we get— 

anj II 

“In wealthy Ujain.” 

Skr. “ abounding in (wealth).” A lengthened or 
secondary form, '^vith a quasi-diminutive termination, 

is also used, but with the more definite meaning, “in the middle 
of.” 

^’srarr art«WTii 

“The modesty of men and women has gone, in the middle of the month 
of Phagun.”—^xxiii. 1, 4. 
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—alluding to the indecent songs sung at the Holi festival in that 
month;— 

% WT « 

“Having received the news, she arrived in the middle of the city.” 

—i. 178. 

^ ^ ^ WT II 

“The enemy fled into the middle of the hills and forests.”—i. 206. 

A step further brings us to the rejection of the organic portion 
of the aspirate and retention only of the aspiration (Vol. I. 
p. 263, et seqq.), thus producing the extremely common form 

Hff. 

?Tff II 

“Putting musk into lampblack. 

The queen streaks her eyes for ornament.”—i. 20. 

UTTM-S II 

“Grazing in Jharkhand.”—i. 61. 

It is frequently lengthened to and 

^ jrrft u 

“Seeing the king sitting in sleep.”-—i. 191. 

“The hero JaUian was smitten, he foil in the field.”—xxi. 261. 
There is also a corrupt form ??ff. 

ftra »?Tf HT II 

5rrO ^ II 

“If the husband dies in battle 
(and) the wife does not become a Sati.”—xxi. 175. 

From this last form, which is properly by rejection of the 
? comes the present ordinary form *r. 

11^ Jjwlf SRT wnift II 

“In one month he colonized a city.”—i. 218. 
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The Sindhi and Gujarati forms are only slight dialectic varia¬ 
tions from the Hindi type; as is also the Nepali, which has not 
the anunasika. 

Bengali and Oriya often express the locative by adding the 
full Sanskrit form »r«r to the genitive, and Oriya oddly gives 
the locative ending to this word, so that we often hear iTTlTT 
where the last word is the locative of a noun 
Marathi also uses in the same way, and in poetry the 
archaic as in Tukaram, Abhanga 1887:— 

f sfiff fai qrff^ II ^ ft II 

“ Vithal is the universe, there is nothing besides, thou also art seen in 

him.” 

And again— 

Ifisfe wfrr? ?rai3b ii ?nnjn^ %3 b ii 

‘‘Brahma has created the whole unii'crse, in it are his various diver¬ 
sions and skill.”—Abh. 1886. 

The most common method of expressing the locative, however, 
in Marathi, is by adding to the oblique form nt, apparently 
derived from the Skr. adverb “within,” which in Prakrit 
becomes This particle is, even in classical Sanskrit, used 

as an affix, as between the teeth. In Marathi the 

initial vowel is lost, and the two letters )it alone remain. Thus, 
^T + wi=^ni:TiT “ in a house, ” “on an elephant,” from 

rift; “ in honey,” from with the vowel of the 

termination lengthened, as is customary in the oblique form. 

Of the Bengali ^ the most probable origin is from the 
adverbial ablative rPEf, of which notice was taken in a preceding 
paragraph; and Oriya , which, in its fuller form, is i® 
probably of the same origin,—the two forms, rni and 
having by degrees been restricted to special meanings of the 
same case, namely the ablative. 

§ 61. In addition to the case-affixes above noticed, which are 
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specially attached to definite cases, there is a very large number 
of particles which serve to modify the noun, but which cannot 
have any definite place assigned to them in the narrow range of 
cases to which the grammarians have bound down the Aryan 
declension. They fall into two classes, according as they are 
attached to the crude form of the noun, or to the genitive 
case. The classification cannot, however, be carried out very 
thoroughly, because some of them fall into different categories 
in different languages. Thus, H. inH “near,” (Skr. ITT^), is 
attached to the oblique masculine genitive, as % irnr “ near 
the house,” literally “near of the house; ” but M. which 

is the same word as H. ITTO, is attached to the oblique stem, as 
It will he better, therefore, to go through the most 
commonly used and widely current of these postpositions, with¬ 
out attempting to class them under either of the two heads 
mentioned above. The distinction is important, as indicating 
the degree of cohesion to which each particle has attained; and 
thus enabling the student, in the absence of literature, to form 
an idea of the comparative antiquity of each of them, and thus 
to measure, to a certain extent, the rate of progress of those 
phonetic changes which have given rise to the present modern 
languages. 

§ 62. Of wide use is H. “ before,” used with a genitive: 
its older form is W’T, stffl heard in rustic Hindi. Sindhi has 

Os 

and with oblique genitive in or with ablative 

in The other languages have— 

PaDjabi and wfinfr- 

Gujarati 

Onya 

Bengali (vulgo) 

In all these pairs of words we have derivatives from two cases 
of the Skr. The words in c are locatives from 
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meaning “ in the front; ” those in u and o ablatives from 
meaning “from the front;” -^irTTr^ becomes Pr. 'STUrT^, 
; and the long a is in Hindi entirely omitted, and in S. 
and P. softened to *; while Oriya adds its own locative and 
ablative case-affixes’^ and 

Similarly, for the corresponding word “ behind,” the Old-Skr. 
adjective ifg (vedic) supplies its locative Ti% (not used in 
classical Skr.) and its ablative The words in use are— 

H. ’fm and 

p. ftrw .• fw- 

s. TftTi „ 

G. Ti% „ xrnft. 

B. 

O. „ THf • 

The nexus ^ regularly becomes and then with a pre¬ 
ceding long vowel. H. qVll presents an anomalous long i, for 
which it is difficult to account. My theory is, that the same 
process has taken place as in (Vol. I. p. 307), where the 

nexus is sundered, and the passes into , producing ; 
thus Tj% would become or, owing to the tendency to insert 
i after h between two short vowels (Vol. I. p. 138), Mfqq, and 
thus which, from imitation of the kindred word i||^, has 
been written with if. The Sindhi has entirely dropped the nexus, 
and substituted a labial vowel, which is very anomalous. In 
every case it wiU be seen that the terminations are respectively 
locative, meaning “ in the rear,” and ablative, meaning “ from 
the rear.” 

■ A third series, meaning “ below,” is afforded by the same two 
cases of the Skr. adj. “ low.” 

H. and 

P. ^ 

G. 

B. id. 
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This series is not so extensively used as the others, as there are 
two competitors for this meaning: ff5I, which is the favourite 
word in B. and 0.; and f which has the preference in P. f 3 
“ below,” *1^ “from below,” “along the imder side of;” 
Gr- “ below; ” S. f J “ below,” fZT “ from below.” 71% re¬ 
quires no explanation, being a simple Skr. locative, one of those 
strong plain words which is not susceptible of any phonetic 
change. is a curious word, and has undergone considerable 
change. Its origin is Skr. which, in Pali and Prakrit, 

becomes *5^, by rejection of the initial a, solution of V into 
and change of the second a to a short e. Although a 

common Skr. adverb, is generally quoted as the origin of this 
word, yet it woidd be more in consonance with the regular 
course of phonetic change to look to a form the last 

element of which would be the root ('BT), to stand. The 
P-*^^ and S.‘%3t are, however, regular ablatives; andG. fsis 
the regular locative, just as the other above quoted words. 
(Weber, Hala, pp. 42, 202.) 

Skr. “ upon,” gives H. and so in all. With loss 
of initial «, it yields a long string of words, which have arrived 
at the position of case-affixes, being joined directly to the oblique 
form; these are, H. xn:, “on;” S. G. xn:, 0. xf^, 

B. xj^. With further softening of q into q, it becomes in 
M. q?:, and is closely attached to the noun, being written as 
one word with it; and so also in Gujarati: not even taking the 
oblique form of the noun, but the simple stem, as “ on 

the house,” rfqq^ “on a tree.” 

Skr. gives H. qxT which, from having origi¬ 

nally meant “ in the place,” has grown gradually into an affix 
meaning “ up to,” and even simply a sign of the objective 
= so you may say qq ^ or ^ ?rrO “beat him.” 
S. has also WT^ and Htli, P. mr- 
From Skr. 7WW, Pr. and are derived H. 

and tffTf; S. and 
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P.55Tf*I%and^TfJTftrtf; G.^TfTg, ^TfT’Tf, TlieM.^Rh:. 

used like the rest in the sense of coram, in front of, face to 
face, is rather a modem compound from modern materials, 
Iff “ with,” and “ front,” a recent diminutive from . 

To this group may also be attached the Oriya meaning 

originally “ in front of,” then “ in the presence of (a king),” 
and so, ultimately, as a substantive, meaning the court or audi¬ 
ence-hall of a king or great man, in which sense it takes the 
locative sign”^, as “ he supplicated 

the king,” literally “in the audience of the king.” The Hindi 
writers spell their word in a dozen different ways; but from the 
terminations of H., as well as the other languages, it is clear, 
that here also we have the two Skr. cases locative and ablative, 
as in most of the other postpositions. 

Skr. and “near,” H. lira, P- and im “near,” 
trm and tuff “from near,” S. T}T«, G. Tni%, M. trnflr, 

Here, again, the locative and ablative. 

There are innumerable other postpositions in use in all the 
languages : they will be found in the dictionary. The point to 
be observed is the prevalence of forms derived from the Skr. 
locative and ablative cases, necessitating the placing of the noun 
to which they are attached in the oblique genitive, or, to speak 
more clearly, in that form of the genitive affix which it takes 
when governed by a noun in the singular oblique. 

The structure of the modem noun is thus strikingly homo¬ 
geneous in all the seven languages, as well as in those cognate 
dialects which have not yet been thoroughly investigated; and 
which, owing to the insufficiency of trustworthy data for them, 
it has been found necessary to exclude from the present 
inquiry. They have all a stem in four forms—the nominatives 
of the singular and plural, and two obliques for the two numbers. 
There are also here and there traces, faint and slight, but still 
quite unmistakeable, of the older synthetical system of the 
Aryan languages. These traces consist of abraded case-endings. 
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occasionally removed from the stem, and used as postpositions. 
Some confusion has crept in—as ivas natural among generations 
which had lost the sentiment of synthetical construction—be¬ 
tween the various cases, and a form proper to one case has 
passed over to another, or been extended to all. To supply the 
distinctness of meaning which the mutilated case-endings no 
longer afforded, case-affixes, themselves for the most part 
shortened and simplified remnants of old adjectives, nouns, and 
participles, have been called in; but though this principle has 
been introduced into all the languages, the precise words so 
adopted vary in each case, every language having forms of its 
own not used by the others. The close relationship of the whole, 
however, is more fully established by this practice than it would 
have been had all the languages been in the habit of using 
precisely the same affixes. Uniformity of principle is a far 
deeper lying bond and token of esoteric unity than mere surface 
similarity of individual words: the latter might have been bor¬ 
rowed ; the former, being an inborn mental instinct, could not. 

The same remark holds good of the still further development 
of the noun’s capabilities of expression, as shown in the post¬ 
positions which do not form cases, but are merely attached 
to the oblique noun. In these there runs throughout the same 
principle, though its exemplifications are different. The more 
we penetrate into the secrets of the structure of these languages, 
the more do they show themselves to be closely allied by the 
deepest and most fundamental ties,—the same blood runs in the 
veins of all, and the same fertile Aryan mind has found expres¬ 
sion in their rich and varied formations for its activity, wealth 
of resource, and •7rd\vfi7]'^apo<; ivepyeia. 
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CONTEXTS.—§ 63. PKONorN or the First Person SiNcriAR.—^ 64. Plural 

OF THE SAME.—§ 6o. ThE SeCOND PERSON SINGULAR AND PlUKAL.—§ 66. 
Genitive of the tu'o First Persons.— § 6". Pronoun of the Third 
Person.—§ 68. The Demonstrative.—§ 69. The Eelative .—§ 70. The 
Correlative.—§ 71. The Interrogative.—§ 72. The Indefinite.—§ 73. 
The Eeciprocal.—§ 74. Adjectival Pronouns.—§ 75. Pronominal Suffixes 
IN Sindhi. — § 76. General Scheme of the Pronouns and Pronominal 
Adverbs.—§ 77. Miscellaneous Pronouns.—§ 78. Gipsy Pronouns.—§§ 79. 
80. Concluding Remarks. 


§ 63. The Personal Pronouns in all the seven languages are 
singularly homogeneous in type, and their analysis is rendered 
comparatively easy by the fidelity with which they have 
preserved the Prakrit forms. In this respect they stand in 
contrast to the nouns which have so widely departed from the 
ancient models. The first and second persons run parallel to' 
one another, and have four fundamental forms, namely the 
nominatives and the obliques in both numbers. The genitive is 
a possessive pronoun, and, as in the noun, adjectival in form. 
It will be treated separately. 
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Of the first person the forms are as follou^s: 


NOM. SING. 

OBL. SENG. 

NOM. Pli. 

OBL. PL. 

Hindi ff, # [Ifj 

»fr 


f#f. 

Panjabi [If] 



wr. 

Sindhi -^f'd), 



'iRrT. 

Gujarati ^ 




Maratbi 



WfT. 

Oriya 5T 



^fif, . 

Bengali 

Nt 



Gipsy me 

man 

amen 

amen» 

Nepali 





In the above scheme are given the forms which are etymo¬ 
logically correct, rather than those which the people really use, 
for much confusion has taken place in this respect in modern 
times in two ways. First, H. P. and M. use for the nomina¬ 
tive a form which is really the instrumental; H. P. If has now 
quite superseded the old and proper nominative in all but a 
few rustic dialects; and in M., as far as I can learn, there is no 
trace of a form or anything like it, either in ancient litera¬ 
ture or in rustic speech. Oriya and Bengali have for their 
nominative a form beginning with iff, which is characteristic of 
the Skr. oblique; so have the Nepali and the Gipsy languages. 
Secondly, Oriya and Bengali have adopted the habit of using 
their nom. pi. wRt and as .singulars, and have invented 

fresh plurals, 0. and B. and B. has in addition 

struck out a plural for ^ in the shape of ^flTT- Fashion and 
pandit-influence have succeeded in relegating poor and 
jflTT to the domain of “vulgar” speech, and, to a certain 
extent, Oriya ^ also ; and so far has this habit gone that many 
natives refuse to admit that W and are the true old 
singulars, but, in spite of the obviousty plural nature of 
and wfNj persist in regarding them as the genuine singulars. 
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The nominative singular fr, ^ or "S —for these four 
forms are all one and the same—represents the Sanskrit 
which loses its initial a in the Apabhransa or vulgar Prakrit, 
and becomes ^?f, which Lassen (Inst. Pr. p. 466) shows to be 
shortened from the Sauraseni so that ^ stands for 

(Vol. I. p. 254). Hence, by elision of JT, comes a form 
which Panjabi in many of its rustic dialects still retains. Sindhi 
goes a step further, and rejects the while lengthening both 
vowels. The other form, Trumpp considers as simply con¬ 
tracted from ; but as had been lost to ordinary speech 
long before the Sindhi forms began to be excogitated, it is more 
probable that is to be regarded merely as a shortened form 
of Old-Hindi ft is the same word as P. with a 

slight difference of spelling ; while 3Iiddlo-Hindi and Gujarati 
jr are shortenings of the same by omission of the short internal 
a. Ohand uses ft, sometimes written ft, as— 

fft-fi II 

“Then I quit this body.”— i. 157. 

^ ft ff »rnT ii 

“All that 1 am hearing, 0 mother.”—i. 160. 

Modern-Hindi and P. which is now the only form in use for 
“ I,” is, strictly speaking, like Marathi ?ft, the instrumental; 
in Skr. inTT, in Apabhransa ???;, and apparently also J?t;, 
though Lassen is doubtful on this point (Inst. Pr. p. 480). I 
fail to see why Trumpp calls this an accusative (p. 189). The 
transition of the instrumental into a nominative is rendered 
natural by the use of the prayoga, in which the subject takes an 
instrumental form, and accordingly Chand uses ^ only before 
the preterite of transitive verbs, i.c. in the place where the 
subject is required to be in the instrumental; in all other places 
he uses ff. Thus— 

^ ^ I 

“I heard that the Shah had put out his eyes.”— Ltv. 110. 
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—where in Modern-H. we should have *T The modern 

fashion of saying if ^ is founded upon ignorance of the true 
nature of the word, and Contains the instrumental twice over. 
In Panjabi this error is often avoided, *lf being used alone as 
an instrumental; and so also in Gujarati, where alone is the 
instr. of Marathi jfV is probably from but M. has also 
two forms of the instrumental, and l?rt, the former of which 
refers back to and the latter to some other corruption of 
Skr. ^rar, the intermediate links of which are not extant.^ 

B. ^ and 0. ^ appear to have arisen from the Apabhransa 
form by rejection of the initial and have probably passed 
through a stage in which they were spoken and : the 
first ^ in B. is inorganic. It is in singular accordance, as 
regards sound, with these forms, that Sindhi, at the other end 
of the Indian contiuent, uses also ^as a nominative, as also JTT; 
but, as regards origin, the^ forms have apparently, like H. 
passed over from the instrumental. 

The commonest types of the oblique form in the singular are 
mo and Sjff mujh. occurs throughout Old and Middle 
Hindi, Oriya, and Bengali. It appears in the slightly modified 
forms ^and ?rf ia Sindhi; and, if we are to write Paspati’s man 
as ?Tf, in the Gipsy also. Although, in treating of the genesis 
of the oblique in nouns, it was stated that not the genitive alone, 
but a sort of conflation of all the cases in Prakrit fused down 
into one lay at the origin of the modern form, yet it was also 

* Lassen probably reads for in VikramorTasi, Act iv. (p. 93, Calc, ed.), 

where the Calcutta edition reads The line is: x[ gi wr 

Here it is clearly a nom. “If I, wandering about the world, 
shall find my love,” as the Skr. gloss gives it: fiT^TT 

Lassen uses Lenz’s edition, which is not procurable here; but if 
is to stand, it is a noteworthy instance of a construction which has now become 
universal in Hindi, by which the instrumental is used for the nominative even before 
verbs in the present and future, and not only, as in the Karmani prayoga, before the 
preterite. 
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admitted that the genitive had exereised a potent and perhaps 
slightly preponderating influence. Here, in the pronoun, the 
genitive has clearly been the foundation of the modern type. 
The genitive in classical Prakrit and Pali is not here alluded to, 
so much as that of the Apabhransa. In the classical Prakrit 
the genitive stands as uif, and Hala uses 

(once), JTf, Jff, and Jn?; and Pali has W, WfT, 
and^fT^. Of all these forms, Hala’s JT^ seems the most popular, 
and stands one step higher than the Apabhransa from which 
comes directly the S. genitive Of the introduction of u 

into the first syllable in this word, and in H. notice will be 
taken further on. JTF would become and jft, just as the 
objective afflx becomes, as we have seen, and Of ^ 
we have, indeed, no instances; but then we have no writings of 
the period when it was in use. In Chand and his’ successors 
jf!, with its oblique affix f^, occurs frequently. First jft, with 
or without case-affixes— 

II 

“How shall there be salvation /or me” —i. 188. 

WTfW II ^ ^ N 

“Bhat by caste, King of poets, Lord! my name is Chand.”—vi. 18. 

grff ^ II 

“Having thus said for me you find fear.”—i 160. 

^ €t ^ ^ II 

“If you do not speak truth with me.” —i. 157. 

Secondly, Htf? and its shorter form :— 

^ ^ N 

“If Bhundha shall swallow me.”—i. 170. 

^ Htff n 

“Quoth the lord of Mohini to me.” —i. 192. 

^ Htff ^iTH fmr B 

“There is ne business for me in my father’s palace.” —Ixiv. 366. 

20 


TOl. II. 
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In OH-BengaK also the .closely-allied is the regular 
form in use. Here the final e is short and= i. Bidyapati has; 

»frf II 

“What dost thou say to me after all?”—Pad. 

aft af n 

“Except me, in sleep thou shalt not see another.”—Pad. 

The other form is derived from *io^, one of the Prakrit 
forms of the genitive, and owes its u probably to assimilation 
to the pronoun of the second person HIJ. M. and G., while 
changing the fj into retain the vowel a, and use Chand 
uses not only as a genitive, as in 

Tf ^ VCfilfT n 

“This land (was) my father’s and forefathers’.”—^i. 279; 
but as an oblique generally, as in 

ant) n 

“Tell thou to me, 0 mother!”—i. 147. 

Modern-Hindi uses a form which is made by adding e, 
the usual sign of the oblique in nouns, and indicates the objective 
case; the affixes of the other cases are added to alone, as 
TH!, %, etc. The genitival origin of the form has been 
quite forgotten. 

Gujarati is very unfixed and irregular in the oblique cases. 
It takes ?ig| alone for the genitive, at least so say the gram¬ 
mars ; and, moreover, makes it the oblique stem, to which case- 
endings are attached, as “to me,” ifV “from me.” 

The old poets use also Thus— 

^rarrr eft 

“Ton form the cruel intention of leaving me alone.” 

—Tulsi in Kavya-d. i. 4. 

In addition to this, however, it uses the form of the genitive 
(masc. nom.) JTnTT as a fulcrum for the ablative and locative, 
as *nTT ^ “from (of) me,” *ITTT *rf “in (of) me;” and the 
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oblique form of the same as an instrumental and dative. 
These are confusions arising from the consciousness that the 
oblique was really an old genitive; so that, when they got 
a new genitive, they used it also as an oblique. One hears in 
Hindi also, colloquially, such expressions as H “from me,” 
due to the same sentiment. Marathi elides the final of JTSf in 
some cases; thus we have and flWT “ to me,” and 

“against me.” In the locative, it, like G. and H., uses the 
oblique genitive shortened to and with the i further 

recrudesced into tf, as a fulcrum for the case-affix, thus pro¬ 
ducing “in me,” precisely parallel to G. HITT 3Rt- 

Oriya and Bengali use their oblique form jff regularly through¬ 
out. 0. has, however, one curious exception, making the objec¬ 
tive or shortened (mate), instead of which would 
be the regular form. As ^ nowhere occurs as a case-affix in 
0., the only way that I see of accounting for this form is to 
suppose that we have here a shortening of the aflSx rfT^ or 
which in H. and others has the sense of an objective, so that 

§ 64. In the plural, Oriya preserves the Prakrit form un¬ 
changed as regards spelling but pronounces ambhe, the 

insertion of the h being due to the influence of the preceding 
labial Bengali wfif appears to be merely a softening of 
which in Hindi has undergone transposition, the ^ 
having been thrown back to the beginning of the word, just as 
the verb"^ “is,” for by transposition from shortened 

from Hepali exhibits a form as my informant 

writes it, which should probably be the long i being 

almost universally written for short i in rural Hindi. This 
form is transitional to Bengali, and the short i must be regarded 
as a corruption of the final e of . Gujarati writes but 
in a majority of instances the rural population use which 
is not necessarily more correct than though the analogy of 
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Hindi would lead us to expect it. The Gipsy form amen, perhaps 
to be written agrees closely with this, and suggests the 
possibility of the ^ having been simply dropped from the 
Prakrit form. M., in its form seems to have done for 

the plural the same as it does for the singular, namely, trans¬ 
ferred the form of the instrumental to the nominative ; for the 
instrumental in Apabhransa is and the objective 

From a confusion of these two would arise Wft: this, with 
the nasal is now used as the instrumental plural; and 

the two forms nom. and instr. stand to each other 

in exactly the same relation as the forms of the singular nom. 
and instr. It is difficult on any known phonetic principles 
to see in a derivative from 

P. and S. stand alone in having a nom. pi. Trumpp 

does not offer any satisfactory explanation of this. It is true 
that Pr. points back to Skr. ; but we cannot leap over 
Prakrit and take our form from Skr. direct; nor, if we did, 
would it help us with the long final I and anunasika. A change of 
into ^ is a well-known feature of these two languages; but a 
reverse change of ^ into is quite opposed to their habits. 
Kashmiri has a similar form, which in one vocabulary is written 
f/M' or in the other 

Kashmiri and that group of ancient Aryan dialects stiU spoken 
in Dardistan differ from the cognate languages of the plains of 
India in having a fondness for which they often retain in 
places where the latter would modify it to and it may be con¬ 
jectured that P. and S. derive this form from some intervening 
dialect of hiU Prakrit which has not come down to us: they 
also retain the ^ in the oblique cases of the plural. The other 
languages derive from the Apabhransa genitive with 

which Oriya is identical. In H. the ^ has, as in the nomina¬ 
tive, been thrown back to the beginning of the word. Although 
I have given the oblique form as yet in practice this is 
hardly ever used, the case-affixes of the plural being added to 
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as ^JT There is also a crude oblique ^ used 

without atRxes, which conies from the Apabh. accusative 
G. affixes its case signs to a form or to the former 
being the same as H. 5 ^, and, like it, seeming to postulate a 
genitive formed on the same principle as the gen. pi. 

of nouns; the other form is clearly from ^#1^. M. 
is formed by lengthening the vowels from the same, and so is 
In fact, all these forms are so closely similar to the 
Prakrit as to offer no difficulty in their analysis. 


§ 65. The second person is an exact parallel to the first, and 
its forms are as foUows;— 


SING. NOM. 

SING, OBL. 

PL. NOM. 

PL. OBL. 

Hindi H [^‘J 



g»i- 

Panjabi ^ 

n 


frr, g?T- 

Sindhi 

ifr, ^ 

etc. 

rfST, etc. 

Gujarati H 



*Wj 7T"RY> 

Marathi H 



g^- 

Oriya g 



grf, 

Bengali 

7ft 

gm 

cfl*1 1 • 

Nepali rf 


fTnft 


Gipsy tu 

/li 

tumAi 

tnmen. 


There i^ a striking uniformity in the nom. sing., for even H. 
has in many dialects the form ^with animasika, though this 
is rejected in classical Hindi. All the early languages of the 
Indo-European family have as their base (u. The Skr. ^ is 
exceptional, and, as Popp shows (Comp. Gr. § 326), the m 
belongs to the case-ending, and the a is inserted between this 
ending and the base in aU instances where the base does not 
already end in a, so that before this inserted a the « of an 
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original g has been hardened to Thus we may assume a 

form g' for the type of this pronoun. The Prakrits exhibit a 
considerable number of forms; the commonest in scenic Prakrit 
is fl*?, side by side with which is and in Apabhransa ’gif, 
where the f is merely a stop-gap. By eliding ^ and lengthen¬ 
ing the labial vowel we get ?f, the commonest form of the nom. 
in the modern languages. I take no count of the difference 
observable in the quantity of the vowel, though in some languages 
we find H, and in othersi^, because these languages for the most 
part, as has been frequently shown, ignore the difference between 
« and i, u and u. Hindi ^ is like ^ of the first person, the 
instrumental of Apabhr. brought over into the nom. It 
is a word of the rustic and vulgar side of the language, and is 
only used by the educated classes contemptuously when speaking 
to inferiors or domesticated animals. In P. it is still the instru¬ 
mental, just as^. 

The oblique has two principal types, ^ and g?gf, correspond¬ 
ing to and of the first person. is used in Old and 
Middle-Hindi, and still in B. 0. and S. and is derived from 
the genitive of Apabh. which S. preserves in its genitive 
under the form alone, gg, which becomes in M. and G. 
ggf, is from another Apabh. form of the gen. gij. Nepali 
stands alone in having dropped the vowel altogether. 

The nominative plural Pr. rfTf is accurately preserved in 0. 
(pronoimced g%), slightly shortened in B. gf*T; and M. 
here, as in the first person, takes over the instrumental gT^t[ iu 
the form nom. and instr., which some ignorantly 

write g^. H. here also, as in the first person, writes gn and g"*f, 
which latter is the Gipsj^ form also. Nepali 'fiT^ has singularly 
changed the characteristic labial vowel to a palatal, just as 
(§ -31, p. 2-3o) it has f%7f for gjft. 

Panjabi makes its pi. nom. which is as great a puzzle 
as of the first person, and &r which I can as yet assign no 
satisfactory derivation. In this case Sindhi parts company with 
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P., and exhibits a very great number of forms, which, however, 
are arrangeable under two types. Thus— 

TTf!. Tit- 

The first form in each of the above lines is evidently the real 
form from which the succeeding ones have arisen by shortening, 
elision, and Other simplifying processes, is, I think, like 

M. 3 #^, the Apabh. instrumental where the « has been 

changed to av, and the m first weakened into anunasika and 
then dropped altogether. It might also be accounted for by 
comparing it with Gujarati, which drops the labial vowel and 
uses If Sindhi has done this, then the ^ is a softening of 
?I, as in H. arfW from The other scries, of which is 

the fullest form, is quite unparalleled in the whole group. 
Trumpp’s explanation is probably correct, that it comes from a 
form Pr. , Skr. where the initial has been elided 
and u changed to ar, as in TlSlf- Even if this be the correct 
explanation, we have a most unexampled retention of a very 
archaic form which has never found its way into literature. 

In the oblique plural H. uses as in the nom. The other 
languages mostly retain the form which is the base of the 
Prakrit pi. in aU cases, and stands alone in the genitive. The 
modem languages generally add long a or an, as M. 7 , 
B. fftriT, S. TlSf j latter with its parallel series "■Sgt) etc. 
G. follows Hindi, but substitutes a for w in and 77^, which 
latter agrees wdth H. 'arfr- Panjabi gfT seems at first sight 
to agree with the other languages; but the ^ is here in reality 
merely the ordinary Panjabi substitute for the ^ of gflT- 

§ 66. As in the noun, so also in the pronoun, the genitive is 
really an adjective agreeing with the governing noun in gender 
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and case. The forms, which depart very much in some cases 
from the type of the oblique, are here given. 


I. PEKS. SUfG. 

I. PERS. PL. 

II. PERS. SING. 

II. PERS. PL. 

Hindi 


JTTT 

W^TTT- 

Panjabi 

wrrr 

HT7 

BfTgT. 

Sindbi etc. 

•^IMf etc. etc. 


Gujarati JHTt 



Hirnct- 

Marathi JTTIJT 




Oriya 




Bengali h) <_ 

wriT 

jfrr 


Nepali 

fT^ 


fjTEfr- 

Bhojpnrl fHT, 



Marwari iRT^ 



«rnfr. 


Sindhi in this group merely uses the ordinary oblique with 
the genitive suffixes, and Marathi does the same in its plurals, 
simply dropping the ^ of and while in its singular it 
makes a compound form ^= ?rr^, andiT3r + =^=^. 

Leaving these two languages aside, the rest exhibit, under 
different forms as respects quantity and attendant vowels, uni¬ 
formly a type in ■^, which we have no difficulty in connecting 
with the older genitive of the noun formed by the affixes 
and It has been customary, however, to give a 

different origin to these forms. Those who have done so have 
unfortunately taken two extremities of a long chain and com¬ 
pared them together, totally omitting the intermediate forms, 
with which they were probably unacquainted. Bopp, whose 
knowledge of Hindustani was necessarily very limited, derives 
H- HTT, from Skr. “mens,” “tuus;” and in 

the same way would be for ^ is) from ^^^2] 

and fffHCT from The process is said to be effected 

by the change of into ^ and then to just as in the numerals 
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Skr. becomes Pr. H- <?• Put we may look 

in vain in Prakrit for tbe intermediate forms with and the 
termination t«T of Skr. does not produce masc. a, fern, i, in the 
moderns. 

The pronouns use the same affixes for signs of all other cases 
as the nouns do—and the rest; it is therefore fair 
to assume that they use the same signs in the genitive. Chand 
uses and as genitives as well as other oblique cases; but 
he knows already and using, however, the former 

rather as a pure genitive, the two latter where possession requires 
to be clearly indicated. 

Thus and the genitives in are contemporarj^ forms, but 
perhaps with a slightly different meaning, the former being a pure 
genitive and oblique, the latter possessive adjectives. In 0. and 
B. forms the genitive by adding ; without this it is merely 
the crude form of the oblique cases. That this T is shortened 
from was shown under the noun; and as in the Oriya noun, 
so also in the pronoun, this is found in full in the pi. 
gp^giT;, as well as shortened gf»=fT- Old-Beng’ali has a geni¬ 
tive g#gi, in which, as in the genitive of the noun, we have the 
shortened form from gi'^, with dropping of the 

I see no reason, therefore, to assume any other origin for the 
genitives of the first two persons in than that assigned to the 
similar form in the noun; for even if we were to admit 
and its cognate forms to be the origin of the possessive pronoun, 
we can find no parallel forms for the similar genitive in T of the 
noun. This T genitive is an obscure and rustic but undoubtedly 
ancient form, which has only recently been brought to light, 
first by myself and subsequently by Hoemle. It was not known 
to Bopp or Lassen; had they known it, they would probably have 
abandoned the theory. 

The only point in support of that theory is the curious Panjabi 
genitive pi. gRTf?! asddd; but the Panjabi plurals of the let 
and 2nd personal pronouns are formed upon a different system 
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to those in the other languages, and an argument derived from 
it would not be fairly applicable to them. 

Popular Prakrit has such forms as from which 

would naturally flow; and the rustic form of the same, namely 
JirO) ■would equally be derived from So also in the 

plural, where Marwari is > and lO 

W^rCt, through a well-known Old-H. from 

where the Tf has been dropped. Documentary evidence is cer¬ 
tainly wanting for earlier forms, but this is because the modern 
forms were already in use at the dawn of mediaeval literature. 


§ 67. For the pronoun of the third person, a.direct descendant 
of the third person of Sanskrit is not always to be found, its 
place being generally supplied by the near and far demonstrative 
pronouns, which are reduced to their simplest elements ^ and ^ 
respectively. 

It is first necessary to pick out the few traces remaining of 
the genuine old third person, which in Skr. starts from a stem rf) 
making, however, its nominative case ^f.' m., Wf.f-, Hff «• Popp 
shows (§ 341) that there is not in Sanskrit a pronoun of the 
third person with a purely substantive signification, but adduces 
the stem ^ as having originally occupied that place, and given 
rise to the Pr. %. It is not our province to go beyond what we 
find in Skr., and it is sufficient to remark on the traces of the 
stem rf which still exist. In Hindi we have “he,” but often 
used as a correlative pronoun, answering to the relative 
Another form has now become an enclitic particle, but in 
Old-Hindi we find rfi^ and the oblique form e^. This 

answers to ^sf interrogative, and ^sf relative, and all three 
forms arise from compounding with the pronominal stem the 
adverb jsf:, Pr. so that is ^ Although 
means strictly “ again,” yet in the modems it has changed its 
meaning; and when used as an enclitic, means merely “indeed,” 
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or nothing at all beyond a little additional emphasis, like the 
Greek fiev, 76 , Se, etc. 

is used as a correlative in most of the languages, as in 
Hindi— 

“Whoso drinks (it), he dies.” 

^ ^ tfV ^ ’nr 

“Whatsoever enemy attacks thee, he falls dead.” 

—Elliot, Eaces If. TV. P., toI. i. p. 65. 


In Panjabi it is used in precisely the same way. So also in 
Sindhi, where it occasionally stands alone, as— 

^ ^ €r WT¥ ^ II 

“He is this, he is that, he is death, he is Allah, 

He friend, he breath, he foe, he helper.” 

Trumpp (quoting Sb. Kal. i. 19), p. 205. 

In Marathi wt is sometimes used to mean “ he,” hut its real 
meaning is “that,” the far demonstrative; it is not the third 
personal pronoun, but an adjective varying in gender according 
to the substantive with which it is connected— tft 7n,, 

It may therefore be postponed tiU we come to the correlative. 

Gujarati, however, uses pi. 3 -^, as a substantive pronoun 
= “ he.” Bengali and Oriya have % “ he,” not unfrequently, 
however, used as an adjective “that.” These forms show a 
softening of the 0 of Pr. NepaK 
The oblique singular is H. fH^T; P. S- Cl. 

M. WT ni., fn/.; O.-B. fTTlT, WT; Hepali TW. All these forms 
come from the Sanskrit genitive ?r^, Pr. iraT- Chand uses 
IHEf and TTT¥, in the latter of which the long vowel is compensa¬ 
tory for rejection of one of the two consonants. He also uses 
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Tirff and shortened fHff, forms resting on the Apabhransa 
Pr- ff?, »nf and riff (Lassen, p. 482). Thus— 

’Tftt H 

frrff II 

“(He) of whom there is no body, 

Him how can one seize?”—i. 161. 

HTH ftSrft ^ II 

“(Him) whose arms are thunderbolts, who crushes the hosts of foes, 
Of him the glory Chand speaks.”—i. 46. 

Here the u in tdsu is a mere metrical tag. Even in Chand’s 
time, however, this word was used as an adjective,’ and instances 
will be given under the section treating of the demonstrative 
pronouns. Bengali has in this third person, as in the other two 
persons, seen fit to have a finer term than the simple ordinary 
%, and for this purpose it takes which is reaUy the 

oblique plural corresponding to the oblique plurals of the other 
languages— H. 17^1, P. and frjvft, S. nfn, M. nrf; all of 
which come from the Pr. genitive cTmi with the long d shortened 
into a and still further into i. Bengali having made fwf5f into 
a nominative singular, has struck out a new form aff I for the 
oblique, differing only from the ordinary oblique by the 
insertion of anunasika in the first syllable. Oriya, on the con¬ 
trary, has for the nom. plural no organic form, but adds to the 
singular its modem plural sign making for the 

oblique it uses either an organic form clTfW^) or 
a genitive of the modern fashion. 


§ 68. The demonstrative pronoun falls into two divisions,— 
that which indicates a person or thing either present or near at 
hand, and that which indicates a person or thing absent or at a 
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distance. The former in all Aryan languages has the type 
the latter or Thus in English, “this” and “these” have 
the palatal vowel, as contrasted with “that” and “ those,” which 
have the guttural and labial vowels. It would be foreign to our 
present purpose to make any remarks on the evidences of the 
universal distribution of these two types throughout the range 
of the Indo-Germanic family; hut it may he observed that it is 
not confined to that family, but is found more or less in all the 
languages now classed as Turanian; and if we are to admit the 
fundamental unity of these two groups, this uniformity in so 
elementary and radical a part of speech is highly significant. 
Thus in all the Dravidian languages i is the near, and a the far 
demonstrative, while u holds a middle place between the two,— 
as in Tamil idu, “hoc,” adu, “id;” Telugu idi and adi; Cana- 
rese idii, adu ; Malayalam ifa, atad So also— 

Tamil ivan “hie,” avan “ille,” i>a/“h£ee,” oca/“ilia.” 

Telugu, i»rfa “hie,” ca»</« “ille,” i</i“h£ec,” odi “ilia.” 


To return to our own special subject. The seven languages 
exhibit the following range of forms:— 

I. Near Demonstrative—“this.” 



NOM. SING. 

OBL. SING. 

NOM. PL. 

OBL. PL. 

Hindi 




T®f, T*f- 

Panjabi 

Tf- TIf 


Tl, TII 

T^,T*1T 

Sindhi 





Gujarati (ij) 

% W 



Marathi 


in. m 

(f TO., 

( i 

IJt, ’Tf- 

Oriya 


TIT, HIT 


Tft.TRf, 

Bengali 


TIT 

T 

TIT. 


* Caldwell, Dravidian Comp. Gr., p. 333; Campbell, Telugu Gr., p. 77. 
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II. Far Demonstrative— “ that.” 


NOM. SING. 

OBI., srao. 

NOM. PL. 

OBL. PL. 

Hindi ^ 


•s. 


Panjabi 




Sindhi 'gi, ^ 




Gujarati 




Marathi deett. 




Oriya deett. 




Bengali 



Wf- 


Marathi and Oriya use the correlative, which is also the pro¬ 
noun of the third person, M. ■rff, O. instead of the far 
demonstrative. 

In Sanskrit, the primitive type ^ is overlaid by accretions, 
which render it somewhat difficult to identify (Bopp, § 360). 
The form which this pronoun has assumed in classical Sanskrit 
is m., w.; and in Vedic Sanskrit there is a form 

^ neuter, which, however, is used merely as an emphatic 
particle. Scenic Prakrit has nom. m., n., and an 

oblique base also (Lassen, p. 326; Weber’s Hala, p. 65). 
The ordinary Apabhransa of the plays has and in the 
songs in the fourth act of the Yikramorvasi are foimd loc. pi. 

(Skr. Ifj); % “of her” (Skr. ^ 

“and excessive is her affection;” ifW, abl. sing, “than it” 
(Skr. ’SreTTcf), and other similar forms. But it is perhaps 
useless to seek for the origin of the modern forms in any written 
works. They have their origin in all probability in a much 
lower stratum of popular speech than ever found its way into 
writing before the time of Chand, whose forms may therefore 
in this, as in so many other instances, be taken as the furthest 
point to which researches can at present be pushed back. 
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The types of the demonstrative in the PrithirSj Rasau are the 
following:— 


N. Sing. 

Tf 

'3f. 

Obi. 

^ITff 


Emphatic 



N. PI. 


•s. 

Obi. 




besides variations caused by the metrical necessities of the poem, 
and having no value as organic forms. 

?fttf Tf II 

“To me this scripture is clear.”—iii. 28, 2. 

Both the nom. pi. of the far and the emphatic singular of the 
near demonstrative are shown in the lines— 

% II ^ ^ ^ n 

“They ply their swords, he catching them in his mouth bites them.” 

—i. 254, 5 . 

“For what cause have you taken up this religion?”—^i. 172, 6. 

^rtff N 

“To complete this is a work firmly resolved on.”—i. 87, 6. 

Shortened to Tff and oblique in sense: 

“In this fashion Anal uttered (his) speech.”—i. 155. 

The ordinary modern form of the oblique, as in H. like 
the oblique of all these pronouns, appears to lead back clearly 
to the Skr. gen. Pr. and the forms etc., 

with the older forms in ff , as , ntff , mff , ^Tlff , 'Tiff, 
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show the ordinary oblique of the noun, produced by a general 
fusion of all the oblique cases of the old inflectional system; 
while the plural oblique in sf arises from the Skr. genitive W*rf, 
Pr. Sindhi, however, has its singular oblique in •!, and 

thus difiers from all the other languages. This seems to derive 
its origin from the Apabhransa forms of the singular oblique 
■ 5 ^ and mentioned above. 

In practice, no distinction is observed between these two forms 
of the demonstrative and that of the third person, the demon¬ 
stratives having to a great extent usurped the place of the latter, 
and being freely used to signify “ he.” 

To trace the steps by which the various languages have arrived 
at each of the slight modifications of the general type by which 
they are distinguished, is a task impossible in the present stage 
of the inquiry. Much might, doubtless, he accounted for by the 
phonetic tendencies of each language, but this would not be 
sufficient to explain the whole. In the absence of a continuous 
chain of literary monuments which could be trusted to reflect 
faithfully the actually current speech of their respective periods, 
it is beyond the power of any scholar, however laborious, to work 
out all the steps of the problem. Experience has taught us that 
in India literature is never a faithful reflector of popular speech; 
and all that can now be done is to point out that one uniform 
type underlies the whole range of forms in the whole seven 
languages, and that this type can be traced back to the earliest 
stage of Aryan speech; while, at the same time, nothing more 
than the general type, the two leading ideas of i for the 
near, a and u for the far, demonstrative, can be with certainty 
identified. 


§ 69. The relative pronoun meaning “he or she who,” 
“that which,” and requiring a correlative or answering word 
in the second clause of the sentence, is indicated in Sanskrit 
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by the type ■?!, which in Prakrit, followed by the modem 
languages, becomes The scheme in the seven languages 
is this:— 


NOM. smo. 

OBL. SING. 

NOM. PL. 

OBL. PL. 

Hindi ^ 


Sr 

f^Sf- 

Panjabi ^ 




Sindhi IfT/- 


% 

grf%, fSrf^- 

Gujarati ^ 




Marathi 


5*rf- 

Ofiya % 

^mr 



Bengali ^ 


•v 

aifn. 


Hindi has also 3^, Pr. which is, like produced 

by the incorporation of 'J'T:. From this source, also, springs 0. 
ir^, in Old-Oriya sometimes written where the guttural 
nasal ^ is the first step in the weakening of to anunasika. 
The relative portion of this compound word takes in O., as it 
does also when uncompounded in O. 13. and G., the Magadhi 
nom. sing, form which makes it identical in form with the 
nom. pi. The oblique forms in all the languages are from the 
genitive sing. Skr. 7SI^, Pr. with weakening of the 

vowel, and Skr. gen. pi. <(T«fi (instead of the classical Skr. iJMI, 
which has not been preserved), Pr. Old-Hindi has its 

oblique singular , which is more modern in type than the 
Modem-H. this latter, however, was probably in use con¬ 
temporaneously with have in Chand forms and 

The plural in Chand takes an emphatic addition, and is 
but this seems to be restricted to the instrumental. 
Bengali takes this plural in the shape of and makes it 

into an honorific singtilar nominative. 


TOL. II. 


21 
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§ 70. The correlative is based on the Skr. and is the same 
as the pronoun of the third person mentioned in § 67. Many of 
the forms were given in that section, and all the others may be 
made on the model of ^ by substituting fT for Nothing 
further need be said about it, as it is precisely homogeneous to 
the relative. 

Occasionally an emphatic form of these two pronouns is 
used formed in H. by adding ^ or f^, as but 

in Sindhi only ^ is added. It will be observed that, of all 
the languages, S. and M. alone treat these two pronoims as 
pure adjectives, and give them the distinctions of gender. 
S. ^ ni., iTT /., but in pi. only % for both genders. M., with 
its customary redundance of forms, has all three genders for 
the nominatives of both numbers, but in the oblique singular 
only m. and /., and in the oblique plural only one form for all 
three genders. 

§ 71. The interrogative pronoun is just as uniform as all the 
others: the only difference is, that forms which, though they 
exist in the other pronouns, are in them kept rather in the back¬ 
ground, here come to the fore, and displace in common speech 
the forms which correspond to those more frequently used in 
the others. Thus, in the relative and correlative, ^ and ^ 
are in Hindi the commoner, and the rarer forms; but 
in the interrogative, is the ordinary form in modem use, 
while is archaic, poetic and dialectic. The neuter, also, has 
a form of its own, whose origin ascends to a different Sanskrit 
word from The type of the interrogative is everywhere 
gj, just as ^ is of the relative. The table of forms is given, 
because, although exactly corresponding to that of the relative, 
yet the exhibition of the whole set helps the eye to make the 
comparison, and brings out more clearly the symmetry of the 
pronominal forms, which is a striking and beautiful feature of 
this group of languages. 
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NOM. SING. 

OBL. SING. 

NOM. PL. 

OBL. PL. 

Hindi 





Panjabi ■ 




ffi’ii. i- 

Sindhi 

»• 

iff 

— 

fif^- 

Gujarati 

»»•>) 

1 »■ i 

i, it 1 

frw m., fit:/. 1 

j 

• i. it- 

Marathi 


itwT 

itif 

iluli- 

Oriya 


fiTfT 


fiTfT- 

Bengali 

•n 

fiTfT 


iffT- 


Sindhi has only in the neuter; its plural nom. is not 
used; and in commoner use both in Sindhi and Panjabi is the 
form 8.%^ »».,%?:/., «»., ®^/., ohl.'^Sf%, which is 

from Skr. Pr. and later which in S. 

merely drops the while in P. the x+W t)een moulded 
into 5 , and then again split into Old-Hindi preserves 

the symmetry by using nom. ohl. as— 

II 

“TVho (am I), from what race sprung?”—i. 147. 

Here, again, comes in the Skr. gen. Pr. efi^, as in the 
relative. Gujarati has singularly introduced a hiatus, writing 
instead of ^; this seems to have arisen from a form 
which will be explained hereafter. The forms with Jif: added 
are here more widely used than in the other pronouns, perhaps 
because of the somewhat greater emphasis involved in asking a 
question. In all languages “who?” more often stands alone, 
almost like an interjection, than any other pronoun, and thus 
the Pr. which has sunk into an enclitic, would be more 
frequently used with the interrogative. 

The neuter stands alone in aU but a few exceptional instances, 
and is as follows: 
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Old-H. qjfT. oblique Modem-H. obi. «|tf% and and 

the same in the plural. 

P- obi. qjra, ^Tf • 

M. chi^, obi. cD^I, c||4jl, pi. the same, but obi. SiniT. with the usual 
anun^sika of plurals. 

O. flfilll, f^. In Balasore firo (kiao). 

B. t^%. 

The origin of all these forms is to be sought for in the Skr. 
f^, an old neuter. B. H. f^i^, P. qiTO, refer back to the 
genitive, which in Pr. is ^iW, sometimes also H. cjifr is 

apparently a conflation of the oblique forms g. ?Sf, abl. loc. 
cjff, and ^ri the ordinary modem form, from supplying the 
hiatus of a form by 'll instead of as in Gujarati. 
Prakrit has also an oblique whence Sindhi ^i^ by soften¬ 

ing of d to e; from its retaining the a in the first syllable the 
Hindi oblique ^iff exhibits a form which postulates a Prakrit 
Wff. 

Gujarati has an unique interrogative ifY m., the 

only approach to which in the rest of the group is S. used 
only as a neuter. Vans Taylor (p. 73) refers us back to the 
acknowledged alliance between ^ and gj in the leading Aryan 
languages, as in Skr. Greek kvwv. But it is important to 
observe that these greater phonetic laws work only in the sphere 
of the larger groups of the Indo-European family; within 
the limits of any one particular group, their working, if it exists 
at all, is very feeble and restricted. It is beyond a, doubt that 
Sanskrit exhibits words containing ■jf which are weaker forms 
of an older word with gf, the stronger form of which has been 
preserved by the cognate languages. But when once the parent 
language of the Indian group has preserved and stereotyped a 
form in gt, it is not found that its descendants modify this g; 
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into ^; an initial ^ stands firm for the most part, at least a 
change from it into ■jf would he of too radical and wide a nature 
for the modem Indian languages, which do not deal in those 
vast organic changes which were at work in the infancy of the 
world. We must rather look for the origin of this form hy the 
light of changes of such a nature as are prevalent within the 
restricted limits of our group, instead of hunting up aU possible 
modifications in every country and age to which the Aryan 
speech has penetrated. If we can with difficulty find a single 
dubious instance of the change from ■q{ to so frequent in 
Sanskrit, among its descendants, we should hardly be justified 
in going further back still to search for a change, which is in 
point of time prior to Sanskrit itself. 

The origin of ^ is to be found in the earlier form a 
neuter signifying “what,” from which have been constructed 
a masculine and feminine and which are also used 
as an indefinite pronoun, and, as will be seen presently, the only 
form in use for the oblique plural of the indefinite is 
This form would lead us back to Pr. Skr. from 

which, as we have seen above, Sindhi and Panjabi draw their 
interrogative. becomes in H. and in Old-Hindi 

the forms are and cR^, the latter produced by elision of 

the short i. With this last-named form our Old-Gujarati is 
identical, for is not in this language necessarily the palatal 
sibilant, but rather the distinction between it and having been 
obliterated, and oiJy one sibilant sound remaining, the letter used 
to express that sound is sometimes and sometimes IT, according 
to the habit or caprice of the scribe; so that we might here also 
compare the oblique in M. ^S¥T or eR^, instead of treating it as 
from a Skr. gen. Pr. which would not account for the 
final long d. Sindhi ^ is probably also of like origin, gg being 
often interchanged with ^ in all the modem languages; or 
might also have lost the a of its first syllable, and become 
whence the transition to ^ is in accordance with the usual law. 
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It is more probable, however, that both in S. and Gr. there has 
been loss of initial qi, as it is not in harmony with the general 
phonetic laws of this group to suppose the creation of from 
qi+qr at so late a date as we must assume, to bring it posterior 
in point of time to the tenth-century 

It may here also be noticed in passing that the derivation of 
the forms q^q, ^q, etc., from ^ qq, ^ qq, suggested by 
Taylor, is erroneous. These forms are written in the earlier 
stages of Hindi qiqq and qrqq, where the labial vowel and 
semivowel are indicative of the q of qq:. The compound 
phrase ^ qq is not a conjecture, but is constantly found in 
Prakrit (Lassen, § 32). 

§ 72. The indefinite pronoun deviates from the homogeneous 
type of the other pronouns, and this deviation is explained by 
its origin. The forms may be given first, and analyzed after¬ 
wards. The typical letter is q, as in the interrogative; and 
the neuter, as in that pronoun, stands apart from the masculine 
and feminine. The word now given means “ any one.” 

KOM. SENG. OBL. BING. NOM. PI. OBI. PI. 

Hindi qj^ qii; 

fqnff- 

qrarr- 


These forms arise from the compound Skr. qfq); 

the enclitic particle qrfq in Prakrit slides into composition with 
the pronoun, and is written in one word ?frfq, from which, by 


Sindhi 


Panjabi 

iqft »i., qrr/, I 

Gujarati 

Marathi 

Oriya 

Bengali 


m ^ 

^Blqrr. ^flq^T 

q i Tf lfi. — 

qrrfT — 
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elision of the come the H. P. S. and G. forms. S. often, 
however, rejects the final which is lengthened in the other 
languages to preserve it, and because it is emphatic. M. has 
merely added the emphatic particle f^, with ^ lengthened to 
t; and the ^ frequently dropped, to the modem form of the 
interrogative, so that we have a compound of three parts, 
^+'^T!r + f?. In Oriya, the final syllable appears to be 
shortened from the demonstrative so that here, also, there is 
a triple compound ^ + %, literally “who forsooth is he ? ” 

O. and B. are allied, and simply add f^, which may 
either be the emphatic particle of Skr., or more probably the ^ 
was inserted to prevent hiatus after dropping the ^ of 
(for 

Old-Hindi has and oblique where the ^ or ^ of 
has softened to the labial vowel, and the final short i has 
been dropped, as is usual in Hindi. The oblique forms or 
show the oblique of the interrogative with the whose 
origin has been forgotten, so that it is regarded as a mere 
emphatic particle. Marathi arises apparently from the 

fact that a is regarded as the general type of the oblique, and 
has been added without reflection. In ordinary current speech 
it is customary to add “one” to this pronoun, so that they 
say H«irnfT “ of some oneand the same practice pre¬ 
vails in the nom. pi. of H.; thus or some “ aliqui, 

aliquse.” The Oriya is a curious instance of how these 

forms arise: genitive of the interrogative, and by 

adding the emphatic ^ or to it we get or «liP|TfT» 

which should be used as a genitive only, so that the oblique would 
be genitive form has been extended to all the 

cases, and they now say ^ “ fo some one,” 

“from some one,” and so on. 

The plurals of this pronoun are seldom used in most of the 
languages, and in B. and 0. there are no plurals at all, the 
singular doing duty for them. 
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The neuter form “something” is expressed as follows : 

Old-H. q®, Modern-H. oblique, Old-H. Mod.-H. 

but the oblique form is rarely used colloquially. 

P. rarely if ever inflected. 

S- not inflected at all. 

G. ^ 

M. 

O. ftiflf 

B. nsf 

H. P. 0. and B. have a common origin from the Skr. r«nPqd,> 

the final of which is dropped in Prakrit . The archaic 
and poetical H. seems to point hack to a form in which 
the enclitic had been afi&xed to a neuter instead of 
f^, thus making from ^i^, the u has leapt backward 

into the first syllable, making the modem The change 

from to ^ is hardly to be accounted for by absorption of the 
anuswara, and must remain unexplained. The three western 
languages, S. G. and M., do not seem to have any connexion 
with fdiRltf; but the last two use oblique forms of the mas¬ 
culine indefinite, and the first merely a lengthened form of 
with loss of the anuswara. 

§ 73. The reciprocal or reflexive pronoun “self” is in most 
of the languages a derivative of the Skr. ^[(^| “soul, self.” 
As a substantive it means “ self,” and as an adjective “ own.” 
The former is 

H. wi, p. 8. imir, G. wq, m. ww. o. 

The principle of phonetic change which lies at the root 
of these modem forms was indicated in Vol. I. p. 330. The 
process began in Prakrit, as we have -RlufT, WQT> side by side 
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with ^tTTj etc. This latter form has not been adopted by the 
modems. 

Hindi, followed by P. and G., uses the simple nominative, 
rejecting one of the two consonants, and lengthening the pre¬ 
ceding vowel in accordance with the regular practice in the 
treatment of the nexus. B., as in t^fd, etc., has 

made for itself a nom. singular out of a plural form. The other 
languages retain a final tjf or «i, which rests on the Pr. form 
(Yar. V. 45), which by his next following siltra Vara- 
ruchi extends to all other Sanskrit nouns in as 
etc. Sindhi adheres most closely to the Prakrit, merely reject¬ 
ing the first syllable; but the other languages, while they retain 
the initial lengthen it to and shorten the second syllable. 
I am disposed to think that this alteration of quantity is only 
apparent, and that the forms etc., are really derived 

from the oblique cases of the Pr. singular, as instrumental 
gen. -yop i f t. It is observable in the modern Romance 
languages that where the type of the oblique differs from that 
of the Rom., the modem language adopts the former for all 
cases; thus we see in Italian monte, where the Latin nom. 
is mom, and the t occurs only in the oblique cases. The latter 
being used five times to the one of the nominative, naturally 
acquires the predominance in the vulgar usage. 

is declined with the usual case-affixes 5RT, etc., in 
Hindi, when used as an honorific substitute for the pronoun of 
the second person, so also in P. and the other languages; but it 
has a special genitive used adjectivally and with a possessive 
sense, meaning “ my, thy, his own,” according to the person in 
which it is used. This therefore becomes almost a separate 
pronoun, and has the following forms: 

H. 'fnr*rr »»•. oW- sing-> oW- pi- (rare wm. etc.), 

p. wwr, "wt’art. 

s. tnf^, etc. 
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Cr. etc. 

M- WMHI, ®^5 ®lfj etc. 

O. W'HSn'^ (rare, is usual). 

B. ^^inrsi;. 

These forms are derived from the Prakrit genitive, which is 
and the endings for gender and case seem to have been 
necessitated by the use of the word as an adjective. Hindi 
goes a step further, and uses the oblique form, just as though it 
were the regular ohUque of an adjective using or 

more frequently THf = seipsum; "if and qpR iTf 
may also he heard in conversation, as in the phrases "Jf ^ 
Bl-qi “ he thought thus in himself,” Wq^f tni “ he 

took the business on himself,” qpiHf qTT*f^ “take 
counsel with your own (friends).” These forms, though common 
in the eastern Hindi area, might perhaps be set down as un¬ 
grammatical by authorities on the language, these gentry being 
apt to be capricious and fastidious, and prone to brand as wrong 
any phrases which they do not use themselves. 

There is also a curious word qiiq^ aUied to this stem, and 
used in H. P. and 0. always with the afiSx of the locative, as 
H. 0. “among our-, your-, them-selves,” as 

WTO ^ “ divide it among yomselves.” No origin for 

this form can be found in any of the Prakrits, nor can the 
form itself be considered as a locative apart from the case- 
a£5x. It is the case-affix which contains the locative idea, and 
when we remember that H is from “ in the midst,” we 
shall see that the complement of the idea involved in the whole 
phrase is a genitive “ in the midst of selves.” I therefore hazard 
the conjecture that this form is like TO, and the rest, 
a genitive irregularly formed from a vulgar Prakrit 
which would postulate a Skr. qjigiW- Now though no such 
form exists, or ever did exist, yet we have seen in the case 
of the noun, that the varied inflections of the numerous Sanskrit 
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nominal bases have all been rejected, and the declension of the 
a-stem taken by the moderns as the type of all nouns; it would 
not therefore be at all out of keeping with analogy, but rather 
much in keeping with it, for the modem languages to have 
in this instance also taken no heed of the peculiar forms of the 
declension of WaT*l, but to have treated it like an ordinary 
noun of the ai-stem, and made a genitive in as in aU the 
parallel cases. In my own mind there is not the shadow of a 
doubt that this is really what has happened, and this form 
may be set down as one more illustration of the admitted fact 
that a type in common use is often extended to all classes, 
superseding entirely the minor types, and securing simplicity 
and uniformity in the place of a multitude of divergent 
forms. 


§ 74. Although the pronouns, other than personal, above 
enumerated, are all, to a certain extent, adjectival, yet in several 
of the languages they have lost those variations for gender 
which mark the trae adjective; H. for instance, is used 
both with masc. and fern, nouns, only in M. and S. are they 
treated as adjectives with separate gender forms. There are, 
however, certain pronouns which are adjectival in all the 
languages, and exhibit in their initial letters the types of all 
the above classes. They express quantity and quality, con¬ 
sidered demonstratively, interrogatively, relatively, and so on. 
As a type of them, the interrogative is here given, the whole 
series being exhibited in full in a future section. 


“How much?" qmntusf 

Hindi f^RPIT, "’ft 
Panjabi 

Sindhi "ft 

Gujarati 


“Of what kind?” qualia? 
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Marathi 1w{m, -If. 

Marwari f^dOj 

0. and B. haying lost all gender, do not inflect the adjective; 
they use the following: O. “how much,” B. The 

former series, that indicating quantity, is based upon Skr. 

(»*•)> (/•)> («.), which in Pr. becomes 

(Var. iv. 25), also The older Hindi form is %dT> which 

is an immediate descendant of the Pr. form. Thus Chand— 

^ Tit inni gr » 

“How many men and Eajarshis have there heen, (and) gods and 
demons of you?”—i. 162. 

The addition of the affix «rT iit Bengali indicates affirmation, 
and the afl^ seems to have been at first distinct; thus in Old- 
Bengali .n regularly follows gitf {k6f6), as in Bidyapati: 

^ -m Ml y 

“With how much labour, how many wonders has fate brought to thee! ’ ’ 

—Pad. 1352. 

^ MT ^ MT WWH ffH farfr MT II 

“With how much labour, how much soever thou eoverest it, the snowy 
mountain will not be hidden.”—Pad. ii. 

In fact, in the eastern area and in Orissa ■*! and •fT not 
negatives only, but affirmatives also, the sense depending on 
the sentence or on the tone of the voice; thus in Oriya : 

wr 

“ Wfll you go to my house? Yes, I will go.” 

MT is probably in H. a diminutive (§ 24), and with this 
agrees the 8. and the Marwari where i® also a 

diminutive ending, as is also the ^ of G. and so 

perhaps is qn" of the Marathi. This q; is a common addition 
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to the pronouns of this series; thus we often hear in eastern 
H. and in M. it is, I think, erroneous to con¬ 

nect this as some grammarians do, with supposing 
to be used as tcnos, mas, in Spanish, in the sense of “some.” 
The ■jj appears to be the sign of the nom. pi., and does not 
belong to the affix, which latter consists simply of a longer 
form of which is and a longer stiU from which % or 
is made by omitting the Both forms occur with the 
pronoun in one passage of Chand— 

^ sr I witfII 

“Of whom there is no body, him Aow can one seize?”—i. 161. 

And 

^ firl I HTfrlRlf II 

“Where sight does not pierce, there can one see?” — ii. 

and %% literally mean “what kind (of work) having 
done,” and thus, too, would mean “ tow many 

(works) having done.” In the form “ some,” however, 
the latter element may be admitted to be and it is often 
written as two words, especially in modem Urdu (JJoJ 

The group ^^TT, etc., comes from Pr. Skr. ^^ 3 {, as 

has been already stated. P. and S., >fwre suo, change ^ into 
making and shortened f^, to which 8. adds the diminutive 
ending ■^. G. appears to arise from the substitution of 
® for h, which is characteristic of the Eajput dialects of Hindi, 
from which G. sprung.^ 

There is another series meaning “how great” in some of 
the languages, which arises from a composition of the Pr. 
(Skr. or “great.” This is 8.*^!^; P. %gT, 


^ Dr. Biihler’s welcome announcement of hm discorery at Jesalmer of the 
VikranidrJia-sharitam^ or Chronicle of the Chalukyas, leads us to hope that we shall 
now have some trustworthy data as to this interesting race, valuable for the early 
history of Gujarati. 
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G. M. IrwCT; O. (indeclinable). Thus Dina- 

krishna— 

^Tloiol II 

^ ZTT f35T II 
^n:F ^ ^ II 
<ft^ II 

“Thou, drunk with the wine of love, forgetting 
Art, thy waist how slight (it is). 

What, knoweat thou not how small it (is). 

Thy twin breasts how heavy?”—Easakallol. iii. 43. 

TTiTidi does not possess this form, saying instead r4r|<il and 
the like. Sindhi here, also, uses a diminutive meaning 

“ how small ? ” a form which is not in use in the other languages. 
The whole of these series will be seen in their correspondence 
with the adverbs, the generic types running through the whole 
with admirable regularity. 

§ 75. Sindhi allies itself to Persian and Pushtu by a practice 
foreign to its sister tongues of suffixing pronominal signs to 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, a complicated and difficult system, 
from which the other languages are fortunately free. These 
suffixes are, according to Trumpp (p. 225)— 

SING. PL. 

1. ^ or 

2 . 

3. ftr f% or 

Into the intricate changes rendered necessary by the addition 
of these suffixes in the terminating vowels of nouns, etc., it is 
not necessary here to enter, fif is undoubtedly the Pr. gen. 
and is still sounded me in Pushtu, but m in Persian; ^ from 
Pr. ^ by elision of rf, so also the third person ft from %. In 
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the plural, ^ or which appears to he used only with pro¬ 
nouns, is by Trumpp referred to the Pr. form '4|4^ (rather 
which, however, hardly accounts for the anunasika: a 
more probable origin would he from reduced to and 

thus to ^ and the second person ^ recalls Pr. and the 
third person from a Pr- gen. pi. of the base 

which we have already seen is substituted for that of the near 
demonstrative used as a third person. 

The general rule for the method of adding these suffixes 
appears to he that the noun undergoes merely euphonic changes 
of its final vowel, hut not constructive changes, and the discus¬ 
sion of them pertains rather to the study of the individual lan¬ 
guage than to that of comparative grammar. The Old-Hindi and 
Bengali, and to a certain extent also modern colloquial Oriya, 
exhibit the beginnings of a tendency to this system, which, 
happily for those who had to speak the languages, did not get 
beyond the first stage, namely, using the crude form of the 
personal pronouns, as in Chand’s fq<T “ my father,” 

“ thy feet,” and in Mod.-Oriya “ my house.” It wanted 

but the shortening of the vowel and the change of position to 
load us with forms like '^T^, tMrIcJ, and the rest. 

§ 76. Kot only do the substantive and adjective pronouns run 
in perfectly analogous series, each distinguished by the typical 
initial consonant or vowel, but a long string of adverbs also 
follows this analogy. At the risk of a little repetition, it will 
probably be as well to group together, so that the eye can take 
them all in at a glance, the whole of these concurrent forms, in 
a series of tables. 
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^ I 


|| 

P' P/ 


IT 

nr 

& 


^ir 

“fi ' = 


® .3 

-53 it 


p. I‘B‘5‘5 g I’b 
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^ E 1 


‘ ^ 1 I 


JjB 

itf iff fC 


iff 


iff -B 


IT 

Of 


as 

<s 

\as as 


(» m: , 

Os ^ <] 


ir« 

as as 


c 

af^%%%iffif^af 


E’^ 


« 


ilisfl,. 

<E ca sa <| V 


‘\c 








^ 


^ (|E ^ <|r 



- P 




|P H- 


/fc V !?' - 

Me - le « 


•g s 2 B 


^ •S •& 


•' r s «> 


VOL. n. 


22 


Rarely used, and never except in the apodosis of a sentence which has the relative in its protasis. 
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The reader will see by casting his eyes down any one of the 
columns how perfectly symmetrical all the languages are; how 
H. has tfft, gfff, rift, fift, and fVT, Wli, 

ftnilT, ; Marathi TJSt, ; and the same in 

all the other languages. 

The adverbs will be explained in their proper place, and all 
the pronouns have been commented on above. The forms in use 
are often numerous, especially in Sindhi; thus the demonstratives 
^ and are pronounced and ^ in Lar, or the coast district 
of Sindh. In Gujarati the adverb of time appears as 
Wft, JRTT, successive stages of shortening; and many other 
trifling dialectic variations occur; but in the above tables only 
one, and that the central or typical form, has been recorded, 
except in cases where two forms appear to be used with equal 
frequency, in which case both are given. Much of this re¬ 
dundance of form is doubtless due to the absence hitherto of 
any settled standard of spelling in all the languages. Native 
scholars have unfortunately set themselves to improve their 
mother-tongue by the resuscitation of Sanskrit words, instead of 
striving to fix the orthography of the words really in use among 
theii;_contemporarie8; and from this misdirected energy of theirs 
it has too often resulted that the language presents a disjointed 
heterogeneous aspect, certain parts of it, as the nouns and the 
nominal part of compound verbs, being highly refined classical 
Sanskrit; while other parts, as the inflectional and connecting 
particles, are rude in form and unsettled in orthography. This 
unfortunate practice, moreover, has misled such European scholars 
as have taken a cursory glance at the subject into supposing that 
the modern languages are far more closely allied to Sanskrit 
than they really are ; and Bengali, which, from its phonesis and 
organic structure, is proved to be a very poor and rustic patois, 
has had so many “purpurei panni” sewn on to it, that it has 
been regarded as the eldest daughter of Sanskrit, which has 
preserved, with greater fidelity than its sisters, the family type. 
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It is in truth one of the youngest grand-daughters; and an 
examination of its essential features shows that it has wandered 
further from the original forms than any of the aUied 
speeches. 


§ 77. Besides the pronouns which have been arranged in 
classes above, there are certain miscellaneous pronouns which it 
is difficult to classify exactly under any of the heads which have 
preceded. Such is S. “aU,” which is declined throughout, 
so is G. while in the other languages it is indeclinable, as 
H. P. 0. B. Traces remain of this pronoun 

having been inflected in Old-H. which seems to be a re¬ 
production of Skr. S. has also an emphatic form 

“every one,” also compounds and These two 

latter are treated as compounds in 8., but their equivalents are 
written as two distinct words in the other languages. In S. it 
is necessary to regard them as compounds, because being 
capable of inflection, if it were written as a separate word it 
would have to be inflected also. Unique, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, is the curious S. adjectival pronoun fJTfttj or 
fJTgflt ni., /., meaning “every,” which seems to have 

come from Skr. xn?I, originally of course meaning “mortal,” 
but subsequently shading off into the meaning of human beings 
in general, just as Latin homo has become French on, or as in 
German man has lost its distinctive meaning, and now implies 
merely “they,” “people in general,” and the like. would 
become and by further softening, aided by the fondness 

of Sindhi for the l-sound, it would successively be and 

The is merely the emphatic increment, as is shown 
by the fact of the inflection taking place in the syllable which 
precedes it as it does in also, thus;— 


Nom. sing. masc. 


I 


Nom. sing. fem. 
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Obi. sing. masc. 



Ob!, sing. fern. 


Nom. pi. com. 


Obi. pi. com. 


t O'-t- 
(=?rfJTf% + t)- 
< (=f*rf^ +1)- 




The ablative plural shows the form of the synthetic abl. in 
with the emphatic added, thus Only the obi. 

sing. fern, seems to show some divergence. The feminine of an 
adjective in o generally ends in i, and its formative or oblique 
in ia, as “dry” (m.), (/.), obi. fern. What 

appears to have happened is, that the type of the oblique ia 
has been added to the irregular feminine in d, and the emphatic 
i altogether omitted. 

In a double inflection occurs; thus fem. where 

is fem. of and «irr fem. of 3^; but in the declension no 
further change takes place in the termination of the first 
number of the compound, which remains throughout. 

Although is in the languages where it occurs indeclinable, 
yet H. P. and G. have a declinable adjective from which 
takes the form m. , /. obi. and like S. 

means “the whole.” P. declines Wpin the oblique, as 

the latter is an instrumental, but is used as an oblique 
with the objective afiix pppli in the first line of Bhai Mihr 
Singh’s “Panjab da Roshan Kissa.”* 

“The true God who has spread out his power for all.” 

Similarly Panjabi makes a declinable word out of the in¬ 
declinable H. “other,” also used as a conjunction “and.” 


' This work was written for me by the author, and is in the purest Panjabi of 
Gujrat, a town in the most fertile portion of the Panjah, near the banks of ttie 
Chenab. The MS. is in my possession, and has never been edited or printed. 
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This is in Old-H. ''5?^, and sometimes which betrays its 
origin from the Skr. preposition In P. means 

“other,” and it is declined in the oblique pi. “others,” 

and It has also an indeclinable form which is 

analogous to WTO, and has the genitive ease-ending irregularly 
tacked on to it. In such forms as and an 

irregular has been inserted between the stem and the 
termination. This is probably due to the tenacity with which 
all pronouns retain archaic forms; the nom. pi. of the old 
declension would have been and in adding the 

plural oblique {i.e. Prakrit gen. pi. Wtj) ending, which is W, 
it has been forgotten that the if of is an inflection, and 

a new plural base has thus been formed, to which the 

oblique has been added. The same process has operated in 
H. where the •! of has similarly been incorporated 

into the stem. In all languages of the Indo-European family 
such eccentricities are found in the pronoun, and had their 
origin at that stage of the progress of language when the old 
synthetical forms were breaking down and becoming confused, 
and before altogether disappearing, were being used in a way 
which would have broken the heart of Cicero to hear. Precisely 
similar to such forms as is the French “leurs;” the 

Latin genitive masc. illorum becomes “leur”=“ their,” and 
like the modern Indian genitives, has become an adjective, and, 
as such, has been supplied with the plural sign s, which comes 
from o-s, the termination of the Latin accusative, so that “leurs” . 
would be translated back into illoritmos! just as contains 

the elements of Skr. W^- So also Italians, forgetting 

that loro=illorum is already a genitive, prefix to it the genitive 
preposition, and say di loro—“o( them,” as also da loro, “from 
them,” and con loro, “ with them,” as if a Roman should have 
said de illorum, de ah illorum, cum illorum. Thus language 
plays sad tricks with ancient forms, whose meaning has ceased 
to be felt or understood. Hot less eccentrically Hindi says 
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“ among themselves,” as if there had existed a Sanskrit 
phrase Priscian in the one coimtry, and Panini 

in the other, had, fortunately for their peace of mind, passed 
away before such processes were invented. Panjabi uses a 
genitive case-affix with and makes WTO and an 

objective WTO also an ablative WTO%. When a form— 
whether derived from a nominative or from an oblique form— 
in Prakrit had once established itself in the mind of the horny- 
handed Panjabi peasant, he, knowing nothing about direct or 
oblique forms, treated it as a stem, and added the usual case- 
endings to it. So true is it that man is not the master of 
language, but merely the instrument by which the processes 
of speech develope themselves according to natural laws. Man 
in fact makes nothing; nature makes, and man merely places 
materials in such a position that the forces of nature can work 
on them. Man collects the wood, applies the fire, and sets the 
pot on it; but the forces of nature thus brought together boil 
the water in the pot. So man utters sounds by means of his 
vocal organs, but nature controls the form which his utterances 
shall take ; and man unconsciously works out great and deep- 
reaching developments of speech far beyond his cognizance or 
comprehension. 

Compound pronouns are in common use, but they present no 
remarkable features. The laws of their composition may be 
studied in the grammars of the several dialects, but do not come 
within the scope of a work which deals with structure only, 
because structurally they have nothing to be explained beyond 
what has already been stated when treating of them separately. 

Gujarati has two pronouns peculiar to itself. One is 
pi. “self or selves,” obi. TjtfTT, the origin of which is by Taylor 
(p. 73) correctly referred to the Skr. ; the ^ of W being 
hardened to Xf and the ^ dropped, the visarga becomes and 
the ablative affix having lost its special signification, has 
been applied to all the cases of the pronoun. The word seems 
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to have been formed in two halves, as it were: becoming 

separately and ift, and the affix becoming separately B- 
The word when first compounded must have been used ad¬ 
verbially, “by themselves” or “of itself;” and then, through 
the common custom of forgetfulness of its origin, the compound 
has been treated as a nom. pi., and regularly inflected. A 
regular form is stiU in use, but as a distributive, and with 
the full form iftrlT added to it; thus tftrl '<Ttrn% ^ ^T^TT 
“ they went each to his own house,” literally, “ they his own, 
their own, house went.” 

The other pronoun is a remote demonstrative “ that,” 

which is also written The origin of this word is im- 

certarn. means “first,” but I think this is a different 

word from After e the Gujaratis often insert in speaking 

an inorganic so that the two words come to be alike. My 
own idea is that is shortened from and that again 

from a secondary formation from “ distant,” just as 

in Panjabi we have “ on this side,” XT^^rr “ on that side” 

(of a river, road, etc.), so that would literally mean 

“yonder,” just as in the colloquial English of rural counties 
we hear “ yond’ man,” or “ yon man,” for “ that man,” German 
jener== “ that.” 

§ 78. The language of the Gipsies in various countries of 
Europe, though its vocabulary is a medley of words taken from 
the langpiages of all the lands in which this strange race has 
sojourned, is purely Aryan in its structure; and Modern-Aryan 
too, being in many respects quite as far removed from the old 
synthetical system as any of the seven languages now under 
discussion. In respect of the pronouns, other than personal, it 
preserves the traces of its origin very clearly. Thus we have 
the interrogative kon “who?” kdya “what?” with its oblique 
kas, also kales, pi. oblique kalen, and the indeclinable ka “which.” 
In addition to this, they have a more definite interrogative kava, 
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which in sound and meaning is almost identical with Gi. 

It ’is singular that they have also the imique (so far as the 
Indian languages go) G. Tft, Gipsy so, from which comes an 
ablative sostar, which, when pronounced with the accent on the 
first syllable sdstar, means “why?” but with the accent on the 
last syllable sostar, “because,” literally “from what.” From 
this again comes a further interrogative savo ‘ ‘ qualis ? ” parallel to 
kavd. The Kashmiri, with which the language of the Gipsies 
is most generally in accord, here diverges from it, and the 
connexion is closer with Gujarati than with any other of the 
languages. Kashmiri has and for “who?” or “what?” 
oblique kas as in Gipsy, but here, as far as the meagre informa¬ 
tion accessible enlightens us, the resemblance stops, and Kashmiri 
runs into its usual similarity with Panjabi. 

The reflexive pronoun “self” is represented by forms derived 
from the stem , as masc. po, fern, pi, obi. pe. An older form, 
which Paspati (p. 71) says is rare in the present day, is pinro 
m., piiiri f., pinre obi. Here we see ^m'Qj with the loss of its 
initial d and the old genitive affix ro, ri, re, shortened from koro. 
With this agrees the possessive of the two first personal pro¬ 
nouns minro, -ri, -re, “mine; ” tinro-, ri-, re, “thineand plurals 
strikingly Indian amaro, -ri, -re, “our;” tumaro, -ri, -re, “your.” 
But the language still possesses the simple genitives mo, to, as 
in H. B. 0. though it differs from H. in treating them as 

possessives, and consequently as adjectives, and inflects them for 
gender and case mo m., mi f., me obi.; so also to, ti, te. In addition 
to the reflexivepo, pi, pc, it has alsopcs='^TTO “each other.” 

Demonstratives are aka and acaka “ this,” oka, ovoka, “ that,” 
akatka and okovka “this here,” '‘that there,” which do not ally 
themselves very closely to the corresponding words in any of 
the Indian languages. Peculiar also are kadava m., kadayd f. ; 
kadald nom. pi. m., kadale f., “this,” and odom “this.” Perhaps 
we are here to suppose the operation of some influence other 
than Indian. 
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The demonstratives aha and oka form sets of parallel pro¬ 
nominal adverbs, just as do the demonstrative types of the 
Indian group. Thus we have abate okote “here and there,” 
akatar, okotar, “hence,” “thence.” The latter of these corre¬ 
sponds in the manner of its formation to the Panjabi, which 
expresses “hence” and “thence” by adding the ablative of the 
old synthetic system under the form to the words for “here” 
and “there” respectively, as “here,” “from here,” 

“hence,” “there,” “thence.” In like manner, tar is 
the sig^ of the Gipsy ablative. Thus too M. has “hither,” 
and the ablatival form “hence,” so also and 

“thither” and “thence;” and the same method runs through 
all the languages, for which reason the words expressive of 
“motion from” have not been given in the lists above exhibited, 
as they are merely the ablatives of the words expressive of 
“rest at.” 

The only two authorities for the Gipsy, namely Paspati and 
Miklosich, which are procurable here, do not give a full series 
of pronouns and pronominal adverbs; and it may be conjectured 
that, in the rude speech of this people, they are not all to be 
found. Those noted, however, are in striking conformity with 
our Indian group. 

§ 79. In concluding, amidst constant interruptions, this volume 
on the Noun and Pronoun, I have a few further remarks to make 
of a general character. Attention has already been directed in 
several parts of this volume to the varying nature of the seven 
languages in point of simplicity; but the geographical aspect of 
this question remains to be noticed. The most complicated of 
the seven languages are Marathi and Sindhi, and, as far as we 
know anything of it, Kashmiri. If Gujarati and Panjabi were 
as complicated as these three, then we might establish a regular 
gradation from east to west; for the Oriya and Bengali, the 
most eastern members of the group, are distinguished by. 
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extreme simplicity; while the Hindi, the central language in 
position, is central also in this respect, being less simple than B. 
and 0., less complicated than M. and S. It will he remembered 
that in the First Volume Hindi was noted as central in respect 
to its phonesis, leaning neither to the peculiarities of the 
extreme eastern dialects, such as a fondness for long vowels and 
the M-sound, nor to those of the western dialects, a predilection 
for short vowels and the i-sound. As regards the structure 
of the noun, the homogeneity of the western group is dis¬ 
turbed by P. and G. The former, with its structure only 
slightly less simple than Hindi, lies between the intricate 
Sindhi and the no less intricate Kashmiri; while the latter 
also, only a little more full than Hindi, intrudes between Sindhi 
and Marathi. 

The comparatively simple structure of Panjabi, as compared 
with its neighbours to the north and south, is probably to be 
ascribed to the fact that the Punjab has been for numerous 
centuries the battle-ground of India, over whose plains have 
passed and fought Greek, Persian, Arab, Turkish, and Indian 
armies; from all, except perhaps the first, of whom the language 
has imbibed words and ideas, and has been led to reject much of 
its former complicated structure. Since the establishment of the 
Musulman on the throne of Delhi, it has been constantly ruled 
from the Hindi area, and so strong has been, and stdl is, the 
influence of Hindi, that the wonder is that anything should be 
left of a distinctly dialectic character. As it is, in the towns 
and more civilized portion of the country, Panjabi is fast dis¬ 
appearing, and will in all probability disappear entirely at no 
distant date. 

The simplicity of Gujarati has been frequently explained in 
these pages by a reference to the fact that it is a dialect of 
Hindi, separated at an early, but not precisely assignable date, 
from the parent language, and thus retaining a certain amount 
of archaism. 
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§ 80. With regard to the two eastern languages, much 
remains for future research to make plain. In Orissa ti^e 
traces of a large non-Aryan element in the population are 
patent to the most superficial observer, and the same may be 
said of Bengal; hut unfortunately neither of these provinces 
has as yet been examined, either as to their language or 
ethnology, as thoroughly as could be desired. The Europeans 
resident in India are aU busy men; no one of us comes here 
except to work, and as a rule to work very hard. The machinery 
of Government becomes more complex, and makes greater 
demands upon the time of members of the administration every 
year; so that those whose previous training would best qualify 
them for the task of investigation have as a rule the least 
leisure for it. It is not possible for scholars in Europe to 
conduct minute inquiries, because the materials they possess 
refer rather to ancient than modem India; and it is necessary 
that one should live in the country itself, and in daily com¬ 
munication with its people, in order fully to breathe the spirit 
of their customs and institutions, and so to get an insight into 
the nature of them, such as may indicate the most promising 
line of inquiry to follow. There are more materials for Orissa 
than for Bengal, because the former province was more isolated, 
more homogeneous, more bound up in itself, more a nation in 
short than Bengal for many centuries; and the records of the 
great idol-temple at Puri, together with others which are 
probably stiU to be found in various holes and comers of this 
most conservative of Indian provinces, will, when they can be 
got at and examined, probably yield a rich harvest of facts to 
the labourer in the departments of history and philology. 
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